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Group Counseling 


Introduction 


In recent years there has been a growing appreciation of the value of 
group counseling. It is generally accepted that we are social beings 
and most problems are interpersonal in nature. As a result, group coun- 
seling has become a preferred mode of treatment in resolving interper- 
sonal conflicts. Group experience also has a significant role in assisting 
Personal development of individuals who are not experiencing specific 
Problems. As with any phenomena, the rapid growth of the group move- 
ment has created its own problems. Major problems thus far involve the 
use of the group process by untrained leaders and the assumption that 
a “good” individual counselor is automatically a “good” group coun- 
Selor. It is essential for individuals working in groups to have an under- 
Standing of the concepts and processes of group functioning. The pur- 
Pose of this book is to provide a basic knowledge from which a group 
leader can build his own approach to conducting groups. 

Chapter 1 begins with a discussion of some general concepts re- 
garding the phenomena of a group, a definition and rationale for group 
counseling, and a brief description of the process. The remainder of the 
Chapter deals with the importance of theory for a group counselor, dis- 
Cusses the relationship of his theory to understanding the members and 
the process in the group, and offers ideas for selecting and evaluating 
a theoretical approach. 

Chapters 2 through 6 are overviews of several theoretical contribu- 
tions to group counseling. The chapters are not an exhaustive coverage 
Of each approach, but provide the general background and techniques 
to enable readers to build their own theoretical concepts. These chap- 
ters deal with personality development, maladaptive behaviors, coun- 
Selor and member roles, and techniques and methods of conducting the 
group. Personality development and maladaptive behavior sections are 
included because they are the foundation for theorists’ concepts of the 
goals of the group, member and leader behaviors, and the process of 
the group. The theory chapters start with the psychoanalytic ap- 
Proach, which was the first to be applied to groups, and many of its 
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principles have been adopted in modified form by other approaches. 
Although T-groups and sensitivity groups are not specific to group 
counseling, many of their concepts and techniques have become a part 
of the field. The encounter group movement, too, has had a marked 
effect on the conduct of groups. The self-theory approach to groups has 
evolved over the years from nondirective leadership to the encounter 
group concept. Gestalt encounter groups are also covered to illustrate 
yet another concept with some variation in technique. Transactional 
analysis and behavioral counseling approaches in groups are offered 
as two developing positions that have considerable applicability. 

Chapter 7 is an assessment of the similarities and differences in the 
theoretical concepts and techniques. It is intended to show some gener- 
ally accepted therapeutic aspects in group counseling and to highlight 
some of the unique ideas that exist. 

Part Two focuses on the practical aspects of group counseling by 
examining the techniques of leadership, behavior of group members, 
and the general process of group development. These chapters are 
eclectic in nature, pulling together concepts and research from all types 
of groups and applying them to group counseling. We believe the coun- 
selor is a specialist in his setting and can apply the general concepts 
to his clientele. 

Chapter 8 is concerned with the counselor as a person, as well as 
with his roles and techniques in leading a group. Chapter 9 covers group 
members and the contribution of their personalities to their role be- 
havior. In addition, this chapter presents two models of communication 
that will be useful in understanding group members’ behavior, Chapters 
10 and 11 involve a five-stage sequential conception of group process 
and functioning. These chapters begin with the tasks of the counselor 
in preparing for a group and then follow the development through the 
five stages of initiation, conflict and confrontation, cohesiveness, pro- 
ductiveness, and termination. 

Throughout the book, problems, issues, and concerns confronting 
the group counselor are examined. The final chapter brings specific 
focus on two areas: ethics and training. Functional guidelines for ethical 
conduct of groups are provided and the didactic training and supervised 
practice necessary before attaining full leader status are explored. 


PART ONE 


GROUP 
COUNSELING: 


THEORIES 


1 


Group Counseling and Theory 


Much of what individuals believe about themselves comes from feed- 
back garnered from interactions with other people. Normal everyday 
interactions do not allow individuals to check the reactions of others as 
they can do in a group experience. By analyzing his or her behavior in 
a group, each individual can see how he or she acts in the everyday 
world. The group is but a microcosm of society, and while people try 
hard to mask certain behaviors, the same self one displays in the real 
world will emerge. The group can help people to examine and under- 
Stand themselves and thereby help them to interpret.their behaviors. 

Group experience has existed in various forms throughout history 
but has only recently come into focus and been recognized as a rele- 
vant and respected form of counseling. The value of group approaches 
lies in helping individuals achieve a sense of identity: who they are, 
where they are, what it is they are doing, and where they are going 
(self-discovery, self-realization, self-direction). These values have been 
generally accepted and counselors have implemented them to a degree 
irrespective of the underlying theory. 


THE GROUP 


In terms of counseling, a group is more than a collection of people. 
Group members share some common attitudes and values, accept each 
Other, and relate to each other in many ways. They accept membership 
In the group to deal with the problems they have in common as well as 
to satisfy some individual needs. 

They desire this membership enough to conform at least minimally 
to the group standards. Cartwright and Zander (1968) offer the following 
Statements as characteristic of individuals in groups: 
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They engage in frequent interactions 

They define themselves as group members 

They are defined by others as belonging to the group 

They share norms concerning matters of common interest 

They participate in a system of interlocking roles 

They identify with one another as a result of having set up the same 
model—objective—or ideals in their superego 

They find the group to be rewarding 

They pursue promotively interdependent goals 

They have a collective perception of their unity 


They tend to act in a unitary manner toward the environment (p. 48). 


Most groups start as a collection of people; the members do not begin 
with the above-mentioned characteristics. The more of these charac- 
teristics the group members develop, the stronger the group will be. A 
group passes through several stages of development in this process. 
One can see that this kind of meaningful interaction with other people 
would enable a person to receive meaningful feedback and learn about 
herself. 

Loeser (1957) describes the essential properties of a group as: 
(1) dynamic interaction, (2) a common goal, (3) an appropriate number 
of members for the proposed function, (4) their volition and consent, 
and (5) developing a capacity for self-direction. If the members are 
going to learn from each other, it is necessary for some type of relation- 
ship—and subsequent interaction based on this relationship—to de- 
velop. The kind of feedback members want and the willingness to give 
to each other will depend upon having a general common goal. For 
those wanting to examine themselves and secure feedback for develop- 
ing a self-concept of behavior change, a rather small number of mem- 
bers are necessary. The concept of volition and consent for counseling 
is particularly important. An effective group functions only in terms of 
the volition and consent of its members, and those who are involuntary 
members would not explore themselves in a group and would not be 
open to feedback regarding themselves. Finally, if the group is volun- 
tary and becomes meaningful, the willingness to govern and control 
will evolve and the group will move in terms of self-direction. 


GROUP COUNSELING 


Group counseling is an interpersonal process involving a counselor and 
several members who explore themselves and their situations in an 
attempt to modify their attitudes and behaviors. From a survey of prom- 
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inent contributors to the field of group counseling Gazda, Duncan, and 
Meadows (1967) generated a composite definition. 


Group counseling is a dynamic interpersonal process focusing on con- 
scious thought and behavior and involving the therapy functions of per- 
missiveness, orientation to reality, catharsis, and mutual trust, caring, 
understanding, acceptance, and support. The therapy functions are 
created and nurtured in a small group through the sharing of personal 
concerns with one’s peers and the counselor(s). The group counselees are 
basically normal individuals with various concerns which are not debili- 
tating to the extent requiring extensive personality change. The group 
Counselees may utilize the group interaction to increase understanding 
and acceptance of values and goals and to learn and/or unlearn certain 
attitudes and behaviors (p. 306). 


Group counseling may be preventative and/or remedial for the per- 
Son. Preventative counseling for the individual permits him to resolve 
concerns prior to serious problems developing. For those individuals 
who have developed more serious problems, group counseling can be 
a process of intervention to change behavior. The group is more power- 
ful than a counselor in individual counseling and this power can be 
exercised in two directions. Because the group is made up of peer 
members, the feedback from the peers regarding the self is more potent 
and more important to the member than is that of a single counselor. 
The group feedback can give consensus regarding their perceptions of 
the individual's behavior, and this consensus from the group will be 
More powerful than the person’s self-insight or the feedback from the 
Counselor. However, the group also can exert power against the coun- 
Selor in an attempt to protect the individual. That is, the individual will 
feel more secure in a group of peers than he would in meeting the 
Counselor in a one-to-one relationship. In this way, the group can pro- 
vide an element of security. 

Some confusion exists between the terms group counseling and 
group psychotherapy. Group counseling generally has been described 
as a therapeutic experience for normal people without serious emotional 
Problems. Psychotherapy has been defined as a longer experience for 
Emotionally disturbed persons. Gazda (1969) places group counseling 
and psychotherapy on “a continuum with overlapping goals and pro- 
fessional competencies, but the subtle distinctions are evident in ex- 
Pressions such as ‘basically normal’ counselees ‘focusing on conscious 
thought and behavior,’ and ‘concerns which are not debilitating to the 
extent requiring extensive personality change,’ found in references to 
group counseling.” Accordingly, Ohlsen (1970) believes counseling and 
Psychotherapy differ primarily in terms of the people involved rather 
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than the process. Various theoretical positions presented in this book— 
and their procedural differences—are compared in Chapter 7. Some of 
the positions did not develop as group counseling approaches, but have 
made significant contributions to the process. 


Rationale for Group Counseling 

The rationale for group counseling seems deeply rooted in the nature of 
human beings and their societal relationships. Personality is largely the 
product of interaction with other significant human beings. The need of 
men and women to be closely related to others thus seems as basic as 
any biological need and essential to their survival. If one’s self-concept 
is dependent upon the appraisal or perceptions of significant others, 
then one must become aware of this transaction; also an individual 
must be able to understand, accept and cope with problems that arise 
when there is a discrepancy between how others perceive him and how 
he perceives himself. One of the values of the group process is that it 
provides a situation where individuals are able to discuss their percep- 
tions of themselves and receive immediate feedback on how the mem- 
bers of the group perceive them. 

With the recognition that man is an indivisible, social, decision- 
making being whose actions have a social purpose, the rationale for 
group counseling takes on an added dimension. Verbal and nonverbal 
interactions and transactions then become vital to an awareness of 
what transpires when people interact. One’s self-concept and philos- 
ophy of life thus are transparent and consistent in the way one ap- 
proaches life and life’s processes. The group becomes a microcosm of 
society where the members and the leader can observe patterns of 
behavior and then work through problems that need to be resolved. 
These “problems” usually are based to some extent on a social inter- 
action and thus are best solved or resolved in a social setting—a group. 

One of the values or goals of group counseling is the creation of an 
atmosphere in which the members achieve a sense of belonging. This 
need to belong seems to be a constant entreaty of people today. Listen 
to the words of popular songs, read contemporary literature and poetry 


or attend the latest movies; over and over again the endless search 
of man for others is reiterated 


Ruitenbeek (1970) maintains that the desire for intimacy, relatedness, 
care and affection are not unusual. Previously people came together 
naturally to talk and share themselves in a spontaneous and unstruc- 
tured manner. Some examples of this are revival meetings, a frequent 
feature in religious organizations, and discussion groups formulated 
between friends and particularly within families. But in the past people 
lived closer together, forming communities among themselves. The 
necessity now for fermulating groups to come together in a somewhat 
structured manner is an indication that society has changed and often 
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is unable to meet the needs of its people. The reasons for this inability 
are many. Sociologists have a number of suppositions for the break- 
down in communication: for example, technological advancement; the 
mobility prevalence among people today; urbanization and increasing 
density in populations; decline in community life; changes in family 
relationships. Accompanying all the material advancement man has 
gained has come a loss of closeness, intimacy, and communication 
among the members of society itself. Ruitenbeek (1970) cites this loss of 
sense of community and the absence of meaningful social activities as 
the reason for the increased interest in participation in groups. He con- 
tends that the group experience affords the participants an opportunity 
to discuss matters of concern to themselves and also to establish gen- 
uine and meaningful relationships. 

Given that the above perceptions hold a sense of accuracy or truth, 
the concept of the group process is an attempt to meet these needs of 
men and women. As society progresses in all its facets, so too must 
the techniques and methods of serving humanity change. The group 
Process is a natural outgrowth of our times; one that bears much study, 
consideration and implementation. 

Contributions of the Group to Personal Development. The group 
Offers a great range of momentary and continuing experiences that en- 
ables its members to grow and develop. It is composed of persons, 
often from diverse racial, social and cultural backgrounds, who come 
together for the attainment of common and individual goals: forming a 
better self-concept; achieving better relationships with others; and lead- 
ing more productive lives. Just being a part of the group often acts as a 
facilitation toward the growth and development of those who participate. 

Personal Exploration and Feedback. Group counseling enables an 
individual to move toward meeting certain psychological needs: to be- 
long, to be accepted, to release negative feelings, and to participate in 
@ supportive atmosphere where self-exploration is encouraged. Within 
the group setting individuals are able to give to each other. Each re- 
Sponds to the other members, providing immediate feedback and giving 
each the opportunity to come to the realization of how he or she is per- 
ceived by others. The opportunity to discuss perceptions and possi- 
ble alternatives is available, and one thus can adopt the behavior he 
chooses, 

Given a conducive environment, the individual can risk dropping his 
defenses and can begin to explore areas that normally are threatening. 
The individual often feels that he or she is unique, with certain prob- 
lems that no one else has ever experienced—that no one has felt what 
he or she is feeling or experiencing. In feeling free to bring these prob- 
lems to the group, the person often finds that others have faced the 
Same or similar problems. The person senses that the other members 
know these feelings and what he is going through. In the®sharing of 
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common problems and feelings, alternatives can be discussed and 
methods formulated to so change the situation that the individual can 
cope with it more effectively. This is not to say that unique problems 
do not exist—they do. However, they still can be discussed and worked 
through within the group when the atmosphere conveys a sense of 
understanding, sensitivity, and assistance. Self-worth is enhanced be- 
cause no matter who one is or what one says or does, he or she can be 
accepted and cared for. Of significance is the fact that the individual 
is free to identify his unique concerns and to make his own decisions 
about whether or not to focus upon them. This element fosters the de- 
velopment of a sense of responsibility to self. 

Reality Testing. Many of the areas with which an individual is con- 
cerned involve others and are social in nature. Perhaps one of the 
greatest values and contributions to personal development that a group 
affords an individual is an opportunity not only to talk about the prob- 
lems but to engage in reality testing. 

In the group a member can evaluate his performance and ideas by 
the acceptance they receive from the group. The acting out and trying 
of new behaviors, followed by examination and appraisals from others, 
give the member an idea of how such behaviors will be accepted in 
the outside world. Because he has had the opportunity to live or try 
these behaviors and to receive support and encouragement, the indi- 
vidual has the confidence to extend them outside the group setting. 
In essence, one of the values of group counseling is the opportunity 
made available to the individual member for greater awareness of the 
social purposes of behaviors and the consequences that result naturally 
as an outgrowth of these behaviors. 

Responsibilities to Others. Through reality testing, not only is each 
member able to generalize behaviors from the group setting to other 
situations outside the group, but through this experience he or she can 
develop a sense of responsibility to self and also to others. The develop- 
ment of one’s sense of responsibility to self has been mentioned above. 
It is significant here to note the development of a sense of responsibility 
to others. In order for a group to function properly or to its maximum 
potential, a sense of trust must develop between the members within 
the group. A member then assumes the responsibility of contributing to 
the group’s development by responding to each individual member and 
by working to achieve the overall goals or purposes predetermined ini- 
tially by the group. This acceptance of responsibility can be generalized 
to outside situations where a commitment of self has been given. 


The Group Counseling Process 


Kelman (1963) suggested three types of behavior that are required 
within the counseling situation for behavior change to occur: engaging 
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in the counseling process; commitment to the Purposes of the group; 
and internalization of behavior-modifying experiences, Through this 
Process the individual can experience a progression of self-exploration, 
leading to self-understanding, leading to behavior change. 

Engagement in the Process. For the group to move forward ef- 
fectively and for a participant to achieve self-understanding and even- 
tually change behaviors, he or she must become involved in the Process. 
Most individuals approach a group with ambivalent feelings. They would 
like to improve their behavior but they are frightened about the experi- 
€nce and in most cases really do not want to change. The counselor 
will help the individual deal with these ambivalent feelings by commu- 
nicating that they are common and appropriate, and that they can be 
discussed. He or she will probably direct the tone of the meeting by 
following some topics and ignoring others. An active counselor may 
interpret statements and on occasion may confront an individual. A less 
active counselor will show the direction he or she wishes to go by re- 
Sponding to some statements and not to others. The members respond 
to such cues and learn to act appropriately. 

Of course, an individual could learn the right phrases without any 
emotional involvement. An individual who is committed at just a super- 
ficial level will not have the meaningful insight that would lead to be- 
havior change. Although the counselor is important in the process of 
counseling, members also will sanction behaviors and put pressure on 
each other to deal with group standards. One of the strongest pressures 
is the individual’s desire to become accepted by the other group mem- 
bers. During the engagement stage the counselor and the group 
members cooperate to create a situation in which each individual be- 
Comes engaged in the process of counseling. Once this has occurred, 
the individual has to decide how much of a commitment to counseling 
he or she is willing to make. 

Commitment to the Process. The individual must be personally 
Committed to the counseling process for real behavior change to occur. 
He or she must be motivated to stay with the group in order to benefit 
from it. If the group situation is not perceived as a safe one, he will not 
feel free to express himself, to explore himself with the group. Without 
Self-exploration he will not receive from the other members of the group 
the feedback which would assist in self-understanding. 

Identification with the group is important in building meaningful re- 
lationships between the group members. The participant learns he can 
be accepted for what he is, even with his obvious deficiencies. This 
acceptance may be more important to the individual than being ac- 
Cepted by the counselor. Commitment to the process of counseling is 
also fostered by membership in the group. The group member will dis- 
Cover that he or she is not isolated and that there are other people with 
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similar difficulties. This awareness of similar difficulties and a common 
fate increases the identification with the group and personal commit- 
ment to it. An individual may become so attached to the group and their 
acceptance of him the way he is, however, that although he has addi- 
tional feedback about himself it does not lead to behavior change. It is 
important then for individuals to be accepted, but they must move be- 
yond the point of dependence on the group. 

New Behavior Patterns. In the first stage of the group the individual 
learns how to get involved and work in a group; in the second stage 
changes are fostered by the relationship of the group members; beyond 
that, however, behavior changes are dependent on the member's inter- 
nalization of a new, more realistic behavior pattern. This is achieved by 
an objective self-evaluation of past behavior through self-exploration 
and with feedback from the group members. As a result of new under- 
standing, he or she can develop a more realistic attitude and behavior 
pattern. Reality testing within the group continues to give the individual 
behavior-modifying experiences. When he exhibits his old behavior pat- 
terns he can be confronted not only with their self-defeating nature but 
also with the reaction that these behavior patterns elicit in other people. 
He or she can build on the experience in the group and apply this learn- 
ing to other situations in daily life. 

These three types of behavior are an integral part of the life stages 
of a group. Chapters 10 and 11 focus on the group process through the 


stages of initiation, conflict and confrontation, cohesiveness, produc- 
tion, and termination. 


THE PLACE OF THEORY IN GROUP COUNSELING 


Counseling theories should be guidelines for Producing desirable 
changes. Although there are disagreements regarding how these 
changes take place, each theory proposes a process whereby the 
counselor and group can participate in the process of changing the 
member’s behavior. 

As the counselor is confronted with an array of information from 
the member, he needs some structure to organize that information and 
a plan to resolve the problem. A theory, as a plan of attack, is a frame- 
work upon which the information central to the solution of the problem 
can be arranged. It enables the counselor to organize data properly and 
to develop the relationship between each of the bits of data. 

A theory should help the counselor understand what he is doing. It 
gives him a structural basis for judging how much progress he is mak- 
ing toward a desired outcome, Implicit in this statement is the assump- 


tion that a theory will influence what is being done, since it is a guide- 
line for the counselor’s conception and behavior. 
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Theories regarding the purpose and process of counseling stem 
from conceptions of the nature of human beings, what they should be, 
and how they change. In philosophical terms, counseling theories rest 
on concepts of the human organism, motivation, and learning theory. As 
Stefflre and Matheny (1968) point out, the relative importance of each 
of these bases will be different for each theorist although all would 
seem to be present in each person’s theory. 


Theory 


A theory must be considered as a conceptual model used to make 
sense out of the events we observe. Group counseling theories are sys- 
tematic ways of understanding the participants’ behavior, as well as 
systematic ways of viewing the counseling process and providing a 
guideline for the counselor’s behavior. Hall and Lindzey (1957) view 
theory as a cluster of related assumptions, systematically related to 
each other and to a set of empirical definitions. The elements of data, 
Postulates, and relevant assumptions are all parts of a theory. Stefflre 
and Matheny (1968) conclude that definitions regarding theory contain 
elements of both reality and belief. Reality is the data of behavior, that 
which a counselor would see and try to explain, while belief is the way 
the counselor would try to make sense out of the data by relating it to 
Conceivable explanations. A theory, then, is a map—a few points are 
known but the road between them is inferred. 

Shertzer and Stone (1968) have delineated four major functions of 
theory: 


1. A theory serves to summarize and generalize a particular body 
of knowledge. It brings together a body of related knowledge 
and, in shorthand fashion, attempts to put the separate findings 
into a meaningful and useful package. 


2. A theory serves to increase the understanding of a particular 
body of knowledge. It attempts to order data and to demonstrate 
those pieces of the puzzle that are the most important. 


3. A theory provides the tools by which predictions may be made. 
It is like a diagram that depicts the various points and what may 
be expected to occur at these points. For the practitioner it acts 
as a guide to the particular pathways that are possible and what 
may result if certain routes are followed. It points out the rela- 
tionship between means and ends. 


4 A theory serves to encourage further research into the area. It 
makes no difference whether the theory is proved correct or 
incorrect; the importance of the theory is that it stimulates fur- 
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ther investigations into the particular phenomena with which it 
is concerned. This is the point to which we refer when we state 
that a theory is always in the process of becoming. As new re- 
search evidence is accumulated, the theory is substantiated, re- 
vised, or simply rejected. 


How does a theory develop? If a theory is a structure, the structure 
is based on smaller pieces of information drawn from experience. One 
may think of theory building in terms of a pyramid. The base of the 
pyramid is simple observation of a series of events or behaviors. After 
careful observations over a period of time, inferences are made about 
what has been observed. The counselor begins to relate some of these 
events or behaviors with one another. If he or she observes these 
events over a period of time, the inferences may become an hypothesis. 
A series of separate but related hypotheses may be formed from many 
observations and inferences. These related hypotheses are the bases 
upon which the structure of a theory about a client's behavior can be 
established. Thus, in all theory development an individual starts with 
observable events; inferences about the relationship between these 
events are made, and over a period of time become hypotheses; as- 
sumptions about the relation of these hypotheses are then made, and 
the framework for a theory is formed. Once formed, however, the theory 
is not static. There is a tendency to think of a theory as a law, which it 
is not. The theory is always in process. As new observations of events 
are made, new inferences and hypotheses are developed and they will 
change the structure'of the theory. 
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adoption of a particular theory is influenced by the philosophical realm. 
The prevailing mind set of the time or place in which the theorist works, 
dictates to some degree the kind of theory to be used or developed. In 
part, it is philosophy that defines the goals for which one should strive. 
Hence the theory that is developed and used during these times will 
reflect the dominant philosophy of the time, the culture, and the per- 
sonal needs of the counselor. 

Any theory can be measured against certain formal attributes. 
Stefflre and Matheny (1968) offer several criteria by which a theory 
may be judged. The first requirement is clarity. It should be easily 
understood, and the assumptions of hypotheses contained in the theory 
should be stated in such a way as not to contradict one another. Sec- 
ond, a theory should be comprehensive, explaining as many events as 
Possible in various situations. A third requirement is explicitness; the 
theory should be stated in precise, definable statements. A theory that 
is stated clearly, explicitly and comprehensively can be used to stim- 
ulate research, which in turn can validate the theory and contribute to 
its modification. Whether it is a formal research or an on-going action 
research, it will provide a check on the theory to determine if it is 
appropriate and useful. Particularly in counseling, it is important that a 
theory is useful. For a scientist, the theory may be subjected to experi- 
mental testing; for a counselor, however, a theory must provide ade- 
quate guidelines for understanding clients and for proposing specific 
techniques. The theory adopted by a counselor will be related to the 
desired outcomes he or she seeks. It will be consistent with the coun- 
Selor’s techniques and have some relationship with the desired end, 
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that a counselor uses is based on his or her theory of counseling, which 
is built upon a theory of behavior change, which is really evolved from 
broader theories of human development and personality. 

Evolving theory into practice is a whole process. The following 
model may be helpful to the counselor in examining established theories 
to use for developing a personal theory of counseling: A counselor be- 
gins with some general assumptions about personality, moves to more 
specific assumptions about behavior changes and then to a counseling 
' theory that indicates techniques which he or she can implement. A be- 
ginning counselor may profit from learning established theories in the 
field and examining the research regarding those theories. He may then 
wish to utilize a theory that feels most comfortable and through action 
research modify, reformulate, or discard part of it based upon his own 
experiences. Without such procedures, a counselor cannot hope to 
know where he is going with his clients. 

Theory, then, is important in counseling for two primary reasons: 
as a method of helping the counselor understand his clients and as a 
set of guidelines for counseling behavior. 

Understanding Clients. The counselor uses a theory to help dis- 
tinguish between what is normal or rational behavior and what is ab- 
normal or irrational. It helps in understanding the possible causes of 
behavior that is damaging to the client. Each client will have somewhat 
different experiences; a theory enables the counselor to make some 
assumptions about the general causes of such behaviors. 

Counseling theory needs to be derived from theory of personality 
development. The counselor must have knowledge of general person- 
ality development from childhood through adulthood and of the normal 
development of personality, as well as an understanding of how mal- 
adaptive behavior is derived and maintained. Only when he or she 
understands the development of both adaptive and maladaptive behav- 
iors can the counselor find ways of helping clients. This of course re- 
quires the counselor to deal with his conception of the nature of human 
beings. 

l A set of logically interdependent hypotheses, propositions, or prin- 
ciples about human behavior is crucial for the counselor. He or she 
cannot preselect problems and measure the phenomena through an 
interest in a particular aspect of the behavior. Participants in a group 
will confront the counselor with a complicated and varying set of be- 
nen of concern to them, but with which the coun- 
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The concept of a counselor as an hypothesis maker or model builder 
has been supported by many. Pepinsky and Pepinsky (1954) suggest 
that the counselor be a model builder by forming a “micro-theory” of 
the client's behavior. They believe that the counselor must distinguish 
between observation and inference, state testable hypotheses, test them, 
and reconstruct the micro-theory in light of the new information. The 
counselor’s responses in the interview would follow from his or her 
conception or understanding of the client. Meehl (1954) also considers 
the counselor a model builder. He describes the process thus: the 
counselor brings events and circumstances together at the moment into 
a “conception of this person.” Through this process the counselor 
maintains a continuing understanding by formulating a personal theory 
for the client. That theory is generally based on some larger theory of 
Personality development, maladjustment and counseling theory. 

A theory helps the counselor to be systematic in his observation. 
The particular advantages of a systematic approach are the elaboration, 
evaluation, and verification of new ideas, and their relation to one an- 
other. Systematic conceptualizing behavior helps the counselor to focus 
attention on concrete behavioral events. Without a theory the counselor 
would be likely to observe a client's concern over one area for a while, 
then jump to observation of another area, and later change to a third 
concern simply because it seemed interesting and important at the 
moment. But if the counselor had specific assumptions about the rela- 
tionship between the three different aspects that occurred in the group 
and why they were occurring, he or she would have a better under- 
Standing and more appropriate techniques for helping the group mem- 
bers express themselves. A systematic approach also facilitates a com- 
Parison of different observations, which is essential for accurate 
generalizations about one member’s behavior or behavior of the group 
members in general. 

Guide to Counselor Behavior. Most counseling theories contend 
that counseling is a learning process. The differences in theories in- 
volve how this process of learning takes place. The counseling theory 
will include ideas about the appropriate role for the counselor. His be- 
havior in the counseling process will be determined by the theoretical 
frame of reference from which the counselor works. It will determine 
how personally involved the counselor will become in the process and 
how active he is in the session. 

In addition to providing systematic procedures, both for observation 
and understanding of the client, a theory also affords procedures for 
Modifying behaviors. Beyond influencing the choice of events to be ob- 
Served, the theory can influence which observations are chosen to be 
analyzed and evaluated, and what responses the counselor will even- 
tually make. With the multitude of events occurring simultaneously and 
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continuously in a group, counseling theory can help the counselor gen- 
erate ideas for potentially effective courses of action. Consistent proce- 
dures can be formulated explicitly and then replicated successfully 
from one group to another. Specification and explicit description make 
the method reliable and communicable and the observations that follow 
can be checked. 

Hence, a counseling theory is not remote and impractical or merely 
idealistic. It is part of counseling practice. As a problem is confronted, 
the theory can be used to enlarge the number of events that need atten- 
tion in order to derive an adequate solution. It is practical because it 
helps the counselor make systematic observations, encourages bringing 
together various conceptions of counseling, and helps the counselor 
approach a prediction, evaluation, and improvement of outcomes. 


Group Counseling Theory 


There is no exclusive theory of group counseling. Various theories of 
counseling have viewed the group situation as an extension of indi- 
vidual counseling. This thinking has been based on concepts that per- 
tain to a dyadic approach, with some elaborations to accommodate 
cerfain features of the group situation. A number of the theoretical 
positions reviewed in this book will indicate technical considerations for 
groups, but not a complete formulation of appropriate concepts. An- 
other difficulty involves nearly complete reliance on group dynamic 
concepts without the use of personality theory to help understand the 
clients. In some instances this has led to “techniques in running groups” 
that have lost sight of the individual. The leader uses techniques, 
phrases, and gimmicks without sufficient knowledge of the effect on 
the individuals. Although meaningful attempts have been made to de- 
velop a theory of group counseling, we still lack a comprehensive 
theory that accounts for the phenomena of interest to a group counselor 
(Lieberman, Lakin, & Whitaker, 1969). 

A general theory is needed, based on the specifics of individual 
change within a group. Seven critical issues for developing such a 
theory of group treatment are presented by Lieberman, Lakin, and 
Whitaker (1969). Although their original intent was to integrate psycho- 
analytic and group dynamic theories, they call for a general theory 
based on the specifics of therapeutic change, rather than integration 
based on an amalgam of concepts. 

First, there is a need for a theory that explicates the psychology of 
group membership from the perspective of the client. This calls for an 
articulation of categories describing how the client experiences the 
group. A theory of the phenomenology of group experiences must indi- 
cate how subjective exneriences influence the therapeutic process. 
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Second, there is a need for more knowledge about the significance 
and function of the counselor’s role. How influential is the leader, how 
does he derive his influence, and how much is useful or detrimental? 
What differences does the counselor’s style of leadership make in the 
experiences and outcomes? 

Third, a general theory should consider the major regulatory forces 
impinging upon members. It must account for the development and 
relationship of norms, implicit and explicit values, and rules that apply 
to the process and outcome of the experience. 

The fourth issue concerns how a group develops into a therapeutic 
instead of a nontherapeutic organization. Although all theories discuss 
the qualities of the relationship and levels of communication that are 
important in producing an effective group, a general theory would re- 
quire specification of how these are developed. 

Fifth, what changes can occur as a result of participation in group 
Counseling? Are the changes different from those in individual coun- 
seling? Some theories emphasize intrapsychic changes, such as de- 
Creased anxiety or increased self-esteem, while other theories empha- 
size overt behavior change. A general theory should account for the 
usefulness of both. 

A sixth requirement for a general theory is an adequate concept to 
account for the generalization of learning. How does the individual 
transfer the learning from the group to other life situations? 

Finally, a general theory should explain how group counseling com- 
Pares with other forms of treatment, particularly individual counseling. 
This requires the specification of help-giving and help-getting. “Without 
a help-giving model that will enable us to characterize similarities and 
differences among treatments, precision about the group therapeutic 
Process will elude us (Lieberman, Laken, & Whitaker, 1969, p. 138).” 

These seven issues embrace what the group counselor needs to 
know. Some of the issues are covered in several of the theories but 
taken together they cannot be answered by any one position. An at- 
tempt to combine theories may illustrate contradictions. The seven re- 
quirements may be used to evaluate the various theoretical positions 
and assist the counselor in selecting and developing a personal position. 

Selection of a Theory. A counselor is faced with a multiplicity of 
behavior changes desired by the members and with a variety of theories 
and techniques from which to choose. On what basis can he or she 
decide which set of theories and techniques will produce the desired 
Changes for the specific individuals in the group? Ford and Urban 
(1963) review several procedures that counselors use in selecting a 
basic approach to counseling. One criterion is based on personal ex- 
Perience—what seems satisfactory to the counselor. This is an idio- 
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syncratic criterion. As a counselor works with several individuals, cer- 
tain procedures are found to be useful in achieving whatever goals he 
or she is aiming toward. Since they worked with one client or one 
group, perhaps they will work with another. This type of approach has 
many hazards. At best, a counselor's observations are distorted by a 
limited number and restricted variety of clients and groups with whom 
he works. At worst, this approach leads to counseling solely on the basis 
of what “feels good.” A second criterion used in choosing a theory is 
based on a consensus of experts. This represents the pooling of per- 
sonal experiences of many people, rather than just the counselor, and 
has many of the same weaknesses. It does provide a wider variety of 
experiences from which to make judgments, and the effects of sys- 
tematic personal biases may be somewhat reduced. A major difficulty 
with this criterion can be that it exerts a strong pressure for conformity 
and restricts experimentation with new procedures. A closely related 
criterion is prestige. Many young counselors will adopt a form of theory 
that is presently in vogue or will adopt the theoretical position of 
their supervisor. A fourth criterion for selecting a theory is the amount 
and quality of the verified body of knowledge supporting it. [The chap- 
ters that follow in Part One will present such information for each posi- 
tion discussed.] 

“It seems essential to recognize that a theory is a tool of discovery, 
chosen partially because of utility it has had and our discovery of our- 
selves in the ordering of events and experiences of which our own lives 
are made (Shoben, 1962, p. 617).” Theory makes articulate a set of 
ideas that the counselor can discover or provides a structure out of the 
confusion of the counseling process. It is important for the counselor 
to have a thorough knowledge of himself and his theoretical frame of 
reference. Shoben believes that the counselor's adaptation to any par- 
ticular theory is a reflection of his own personality traits. 

Williamson (1962) describes the counselor as a “technique,” indicat- 
ing that the counselor’s philosophy of human development should show 
through his behavior and that efforts at relating’ effectively with the 
client must come from the counselor’s own self-acceptance. The coun- 
selor is a technique not only in what he does or says but in how he con- 
ducts himself and the manner of his nonverbal communication. Even 


the counselor's life-style can be an important and effective technique 
in counseling. 
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are largely implicit and inarticulate, they nevertheless constitute pat- 
terns for counseling behavior even before the students are introduced 
to formal courses in counseling or personality theory (p. 310).” 

The formal theory chosen by a counselor is probably related to his 
own personal theory. To the extent that a choice of a theory depends 
on something other than the internal consistency of a system of ideas, 
its comprehensiveness, or the degree to which it is clearly buttressed 
by evidence that meets the criteria of scientific validity, it seems at least 
Possible that mere personal and temperamental factors may be deter- 
minative. The choice of a theory may be “partially a function of the ex- 
tent to which such ideas validate one’s inarticulate and implicit impres- 
sions of how behavioral events can be ordered and understood 
(Shoben, 1962, p. 81).” 


SUMMARY 


An individual’s behavior is largely the product of interactions with other 
Significant human beings. It seems appropriate to resolve problems or 
enhance productive behaviors through human interactions in a group. 
Group counseling is not spontaneous; it involves planning and direction. 
Theories can provide guidelines for the conduct of group counseling by 
assisting a counselor in understanding the group members and his or 
her role in the group. The union of personal and textbook theories can 
Provide an explication for those who feel comfortable using the client- 
centered approach, learning theory, or any other systematic counseling 
approach. The ease with which one adopts a formal theory depends 
upon one’s access to a formal theory that articulates one’s personal 
theory and upon the freedom to adopt and implement that theory. 
A counselor may begin by leaning more heavily on a formal theory to 
understand and explain the group member’s behavior as well as his 
Own counseling behavior, but with more experience he may rely less on 
the formal theory and more on his personal theory, using the theoretical 
terms only to explain feelings and to communicate with others. The 
following chapters provide several theoretical conceptions that are 
used in group counseling. Each chapter presents a concept of behavior 
development, maladaptive behaviors, theory, and group process to be 
Used in group counseling. 
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Psychoanalytic Approaches 
to Groups 


Psychoanalysis is first and foremost a method of individual treatment 
for people with emotional problems who seek assistance. What has be- 
come known as analytic group therapy or counseling is basically an 
extension of psychoanalytic techniques formulated primarily for indi- 
vidual therapy and modified later to encompass treatment of individuals 
within groups. Yet, whether one talks of individual or group analysis, 
psychoanalytic theory constitutes the foundation for both of these ap- 
proaches. It is the focal point around which all else that could be called 
psychoanalytic revolves. 

For the most part, counselors view individual and group psycho- 
analysis as incompatible with educational settings (Aubrey, 1971; Full- 
mer, 1971). This stance is taken primarily because counselors tend to 
distinguish between what constitutes counseling and what comprises 
psychotherapy. Traditionally, the psychoanalytic approach to group 
treatment has been placed in the province of psychotherapy rather than 
in the domain of counseling. That is, psychoanalysis is generally seen 
as a method of treatment for individuals suffering from deeply imbedded 
personality problems rather than a method of treatment for individuals 
experiencing difficulties in coping with the everyday problems of life. 


GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY OR GROUP COUNSELING? 


As noted in Chapter 1, whether or not One can definitively separate 
group counseling from group psychotherapy remains open to discus- 
sion. If groups are in any way similar to other situations in life, it would 
seem that there might be an area of Overlap between group counseling 
and group psychotherapy. This idea is supported by some of the devel- 
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opments that have occurred in groups during the past decade. In recent 
group counseling literature, for example, the phrase “group psycho- 
therapy for normal individuals” has become increasingly popular. The- 
orists are saying that one must pay attention to the pathology of 
everyday living. Different types of behavior disorders such as anxiety 
neurosis, obsessive-compulsive neurosis, or schizophrenia are simply 
subclassifications of that broad area labeled conflicts in living. What 
differs in each case is the manifestation of symptoms. In each case, 
however, the common denominator is that the individual is having diffi- 
culty with life. 

Szasz (1961) has done more, perhaps, than anyone else to question 
counselors’ and psychotherapists’ use of the term mental illness. He 
has raised the questions: What is mental illness, and who is mentally 
ill? In Szasz’s opinion, mental illness is a myth and tends to be what- 
ever psychiatrists say it is. He states, “Although mental illness might 
have been a useful concept in the nineteenth century, today it is scien- 
tifically worthless and socially harmful (p. ix).” Szasz also argues that 
it is impossible to answer the question: What is psychotherapy? The 
term encompasses almost everything a helping professional might 
attempt to do for a person in need of his or her services. The primary 
benefit of psychotherapy, according to Szasz, sounds a great deal like 
what other theorists have said about the parameters and goals of coun- 
Seling. That is, “psychotherapy is an effective method of helping peo- 
ple—not to recover from an 'illness,'—but rather to learn about them- 
Selves, others, and life (p. xi).” 

Given this point of view, the debate about whether group psycho- 
analysis is counseling or psychotherapy seems to lose some of its im- 
Portance. The problem is human suffering, and who is to say that the 
Pathology of the normal hurts any less or has any fewer negative ram- 
ifications than the pathology of those who are labeled sick, men- 
tally ill, or disturbed. As Dreikurs (1960) has pointed out, “We may well 
have to think in terms of organizing therapy groups not only for our 
emotionally sick but for the normal population which is emotionally un- 
balanced in a world of unrest and suspicion, hardly anywhere per- 
mitting sincere cooperation (p. 19).” It is partly upon this rationale that 
the Psychoanalytic approach is included here. Other reasons for pre- 
Senting this approach are: (1) The psychoanalytic school was one of 
the first to apply its theory of human behavior systematically to group 
treatment; (2) Some of the basic principles underlying psychoanalytic 
theory are used in modified form by the other group approaches de- 
Scribed in the book; and (3) The psychoanalytic approach to groups is 
Still used in a variety of settings other than the school—child and adult 
Clinics, family and marriage counseling centers, and private practice, 
to name a few. 
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FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


Freud is the acknowledged father of psychoanalytic theory and, per- 
haps, of modern human psychology itself. He not only provided the 
major and original structure of psychoanalytic theory, but he also intro- 
duced the concept of psychic determinism—the idea that every behav- 
ioral action and emotional reaction has a cause that is usually related 
to both the interpersonal and the intrapsychic (Locke, 1961). More- 
over, Freud’s topographical structure of personality (the trilogy of the 
id, ego, and superego), his emphasis upon early childhood experiences, 
his delineation of psychosexual stages of development, and his stress 
on the importance of the unconscious and dreams were all revolutionary 
landmarks in explicating the science of human behavior, With Freud’s 
many contributions to psychoanalytic theory, it is little wonder, then, 
that psychoanalytic theory has become almost synonymous with Freud- 
ian theory—despite the fact that modifications have been made in his 
original formulations. 

Although Freud’s contributions are primarily in the area of person- 
ality theory, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (1922) was 
a pioneering work in the area of group psychology. Possibly because of 
his interest in individual psychology and possibly for other reasons, 
Freud’s work in group psychology stopped short. It has been left to 
some of his followers to translate and to enlarge upon his formulations 
concerning group psychology and translate them to the field of group 
psychotherapy. 

The practice of psychoanalysis in groups is not commonly used in 
group therapy. In fact, during the early days of group psychotherapy, 
many analysts rejected the idea that psychoanalysis was possible in a 
group context. Today, this position has changed and is reflected by the 


works of such renowned group psychoanalysts as Wolf, Slavson, and 
Foulkes. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH TO GROUPS 


The psychoanalytic approach to groups symbolizes the conventional 
method of group treatment, although the proponents contend that this 
orientation produces a more lasting effect on the behavioral change of 
individuals than do the more recent group approaches. Analytic groups 
are considered conventional because of the goals of treatment, the 


members, and the methodological 
arrangements of the group. Typically, such groups meet once a week 
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Sumes a relatively passive role, at times offering some direction and 
interpretation of what is taking place. 

As the newer group methods have become more popular, individuals 
have begun to challenge the conventional approach of analytic group 
treatment. They have questioned the relevancy of this type of treatment 
for the problems facing modern men and women—namely those of an 
Overwhelming sense of alienation and dehumanization. Is it necessary, 
such individuals ask, to reconstruct the family and to deal with the un- 
conscious motivators of behavior? What good does the interpretation 
Of one’s behavior do? To a certain extent, the neo-Freudians have made 
the analytic approach to groups more palatable to modern men and 
women, but despite their efforts the psychoanalytic tradition in groups 
has not captured the imagination of the general public. 

One of the goals of this chapter is to examine the salient principles 
of psychoanalytic theory. What are some of its basic assumptions about 
individuals? What is its theory of personality development, and does this 
Conceptualization of a person’s psychic development relate to analytic 
group therapy? In what types of settings is the psychoanalytic method 
appropriate? To what extent are the methods and the techniques of 
analytic group therapy similar to or different from those used in indi- 
vidual therapy? What are some of the modern derivatives of the psycho- 
analytic tradition? In addition to an examination of these questions, this 
Chapter contains a summary of analytic personality theory, makes some 
historical observations on the development of analytic group therapy, 
discusses the theory and techniques of this method, and provides ex- 
amples of analytically-oriented groups from the research literature. Em- 
Phasis is placed upon classical psychoanalytic group counseling—that 
is, ona decidedly Freudian orientation. This stance is taken primarily 
for the sake of parsimony. In keeping with the position previously pre- 
Sented, no attempt is made to differentiate between group counseling 
and group psychotherapy; the terms are used interchangeably. Sim- 
ilarly, the terms counselor and therapist also are used interchangeably. 
(Early literature on psychoanalysis in groups used “therapist” almost 
exclusively, but recent trends reflect a growing shift to “counselor.”) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC PERSONALITY THEORY AS A 
FOUNDATION FOR GROUP THERAPY 


Begun some eighty years ago by Freud, the psychoanalytic theory of 
Personality development provides a frame of reference for evaluating 
both the normal and the abnormal behavior of individuals (Brenner, 
1957). There has been, however, an overriding concern with psycho- 
analytic hypotheses regarding abnormal development. It is this morbid 
Obsession or lure of the negative which has caused some individuals to 
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confuse or associate the psychoanalytic theory of personality develop- 
ment with pathology. The roots of analytic group counseling are found 
in classical psychoanalytic personality theory. Analytic group coun- 
selors tend to borrow heavily from Freud’s notion of the levels of human 


awareness and his outline of the structural components of an indi- 
vidual’s personality. 


Human Nature 


One of the trademarks of psychoanalytic theory is its adherence to 
Freud’s basic assumptions concerning human nature. From the classi- 
cal psychoanalytic view, human beings are not seen as the masters of 
their own destinies. Instead, their behavior is motivated by a need to 
gratify fundamental biological urges and instincts. Moreover, an individ- 
ual’s behavior is not a random chance event, but is determined largely 
by his or her life history of experiences. Thus, according to classical 
psychoanalytic theory, men and women are captives of fundamentally 
evil instincts and drives, which must be bridled via the Process of 
socialization lest they careen out of control and wreak havoc on the 
orderly functionings of society. Since classical analysts believe that an 
individual’s personality is Substantially formed by the age of five, 
important in group counseling to focus upon unresolved conflicts 
inating from early childhood experiences. Thus, the early years ar 
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cause they are considered unacceptable, both to oneself and to society 
in general. One potential result of this kind of repression of unconscious 
and unpleasant thoughts may be that the person experiences internal 
conflict represented in the form of symptoms—symptoms that disguise 
and distort the original cause of the problem. 

Part of the counselor's job is to deal with the client’s levels of 
awareness—not only to bring into awareness those unconscious re- 
Pressed thoughts that manifest themselves in the form of maladaptive 
behavior but also to assist the person in working through these un- 
resolved conflicts. In dealing with a participants unconscious moti- 
vators of behavior, the primary techniques of the group therapist are 
Ones of uncovering, exploring and interpreting the client’s conflict. This 
approach is often hindered by what psychoanalysts view as the two 
basic characteristics of emotional problems: (1) a resistance to chang- 
ing one’s way of living, and (2) a proclivity to relive, repeat, and redo 
in the present those behaviors that belong more appropriately to yes- 
teryear’s way of life (Slavson, 1964). 

In addition to describing an individual’s levels of awareness and the 
effect they may have upon his personality development, Freud (1935) 
delineated three structural divisions of personality. The interaction of 
these three structural divisions results in a system of both reciprocally 
urging and checking forces. 

The Id. Freud's first structural division of personality is the id 
(meaning it), chosen as a deliberately neutral term. It is inherited at 
birth—unconscious, irrational, unorganized, and pleasure-oriented. The 
id is also the source of the libido—that fixed reservoir of sexual energy 
available to a person. Since the id’s primary aim is immediate gratifica- 
tion of pleasure, it has no sense of morality or unity of purpose. Freud 
believed that the id contains all that is inherited, i.e., that is present at 
birth. 

The Ego. The ego constitutes the second structural part of an in- 
dividual’s personality. Unlike the id, the ego is not present at birth, but 
develops gradually. As the ego matures, its functions may be classified 
into the following two groups: (1) physical growth, or the genetically 
determined development of the central nervous system, as manifested 
by greater muscular or sensory control; and (2) experience or experi- 
ential factors (Hartmann & Kris, 1945). Throughout this process, the ego 
becomes an individual's library of memories (Rapaport, 1951). 

Ego identification with persons or objects within one’s environment 
is an important function of this structure of an individual’s personality. 
Identification is the process that an individual experiences as he at- 
tempts to become like someone or something in one or several aspects 
Of thought or behavior (Brenner, 1957). For example, an infant learns to 
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imitate the smile of an adult and to speak by imitation. Identification 
plays a significant part in diverting psychic energy from the id to the 
ego. The “becoming like” quality of identification produces a change 
in the ego. One possible result of this change is that either all or part 
of the psychic energy directed toward the mental representation of an 
object becomes attached to the copy of that object in the ego. 
Another function of the ego is to deal with anxiety-arousing events 
precipitated by conflicts of interest between the id and the superego, 
the third topographical structure of an individual’s personality. The ego 
has two primary devices to deal with anxiety-provoking situations: (1) it 
may employ its attributes of problem-solving behavior—its reality-based 
reasoning powers; or (2) it may use methods to deny, falsify, or distort 
reality. These methods are called ego defense mecha 
Ego Defense Mechanisms. 
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posal explains, in Part, the variety of 
Personality types that may develop among individuals. 


One major ego defense mechanism is repression. Repression oper- 
ates to prevent the entry of unconscious thoughts that are anxiety- 
arousing into consciousness (Fenichel, 1945). It is an attempt by the 
Individual to protect himself. Although repression is, to some degree, 


necessary for normal personality development, it can be overused. 
Other illustrative examples of ego defense mechanisms are projection, 
regression, and sublimation. 


The Superego. The third component of an individual’s personality 


» in large part, resembles the con- 
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adjustive behaviors. Thus, the two major aspects of the superego are 
its moral restrictions and the ego-ideal. 


Psychosexual Stages of Development 

There is more to an individual’s personality development than the struc- 
tural and functional distinctions between the id, ego, and superego. 
According to classical psychoanalytic theory, an individual’s personality 
develops as he or she passes through a series of stages. These stages 
are defined by their areas of pleasure-seeking activities. The term 
Psychosexual stages of development implies, therefore, that a relation- 
ship exists between an individual’s pleasure-seeking activities and his 
Psychological maturation, Although few individuals proceed smoothly 
from one stage to another, Freud assumed that for the vast majority of 
individuals, normal personality development entailed passing through 
the stages he outlined. 

In accordance with his belief that an individual's personality is 
largely formulated by the fifth year of life, Freud emphasized the psy- 
chosexual stages of development during these years. The first three 
stages occur in what he called the pregenital periods. These are the 
Oral, anal, and phallic stages, and their primary erotogenic or pleasure- 
seeking zones are respectively the mouth (as exemplified by the child’s 
Sucking behavior); the anal area (characterized by toilet training); and 
the genitals (exemplified by early childhood sexual exploration and 
identification). While the oral and anal stages occur in infancy, the 
Phallic period takes place in early childhood. The two remaining stages 
are latency (the learning and socialization period which occurs about 
the fifth year of life) and the genital stage, which comes with the onset 
Of puberty and the development of relationships with members of the 
Opposite sex. 

The importance of the psychosexual stages of maturation is that at 
each juncture the individual develops certain patterns of personality 
development, particularly in relationship with the ego. As noted, not 
all persons proceed smoothly from one stage to another. Fixation is 
likely to occur if the individual does not receive appropriate socializa- 
tion. That is, although the person is able to pass on to other stages, he 
does so at the expense of having left unfulfilled some of his basic 
libidinal or pleasure-seeking strivings. The residual effects of these 
Unmet pleasures are like skeletons hanging in one’s closet. They may 
haunt an individual or crop up at the most unexpected and inopportune 
time, Unconsciously, a person may expend a lifelong effort trying to 
regain what has been lost in terms of satisfaction of early childhood 
Pleasure zones. As Shakespeare once said, what is done cannot be 
Undone. In psychotherapy, the counselor seeks to assist the client in 
Understanding what was done, and how he or she can most satisfac- 
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torily move through an understanding of past events to more fruitful 
and personally satisfying adaptive behavior. 

In summary, the psychoanalytic theory of personality posits that an 
individual’s behavior is determined by heredity and environmental in- 
teraction. His or her basic motivating tendency is to reduce psycho- 
logical and biological tensions. Early childhood experiences have a 
direct bearing on adult behavior, since the individual tends to repeat 
earlier behaviors in order to gain control of the current stimulants sur- 
rounding him. Optimum gratification of pleasure-arousing zones during 
each psychosexual stage allows the young person’s ego to mature. The 
maturation of the ego, in turn, helps the individual to relate better to 
the world. With a healthy maturation of the ego, there is a greater 
chance that the libidinal drives of the id and the demands of the super- 
ego will be better integrated. Good mental health occurs, therefore, as 
a result of a judicious balancing of the forces of the id, ego, and super- 
ego. Much of this mental juggling is done unconsciously. The concepts 
of levels of awareness and structural components of personality per- 
vade all facets of classical psychoanalytic group therapy. Freud was 
convinced that personality development is almost completely formed 


by the end of a child’s fifth year and that continued development was 
mainly a process of elaboration on this basic structure. 


INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIORAL DEVELOPMENT 
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sistent mixture of the two. More important, it may not allow a person to 
distinguish adequately between his wishes and those of his Parents or 
parental equivalents. Hence a person may be continually torn between 
what he should do and what he would like to do. Just as in the case of 
the improperly regulated id, a person who operates mainly on the bases 
of “shoulds” finds out that he is not the master of his own ship. 

In addition to ineffectual functioning of the psychic apparatus, 
learned behavioral disorders assume a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of maladaptive behavior. One of Freud's basic propositions is that 
the learning associated with behavioral disorder occurs in infancy and 
early childhood and that, consequently, all later learnings are effectua- 
tions of that learned disorder (Fenichel, 1945). Freud maintained that 
behavior is learned for two purposes: (1) to reduce psychological ener- 
gies or drives so that they conform to social mores, and (2) to control 
drives that might lead to immediate gratification but that also have se- 
vere penalties or consequences attached to their fulfillment. He grouped 
Practically all learned responses under his concept of the ego (Ford & 
Urban, 1963). 

The common element of most behavior pathologies is the ap- 
Proach-avoidance conflict. As psychological energy and tensions mount, 
they stimulate behavior aimed at reducing the conflict. Thus, the symp- 
toms of learned behavior disorder usually result from compromises be- 
tween fulfilling the unconscious wish of the psychological energy and 
the negative evaluation of doing so. The types of responses contained 
in the conflict and the person’s efforts to resolve it may vary. Different 
types of behavior disorders such as anxiety neurosis, obsessive-com- 
Pulsive neurosis, or schizophrenia are simply subclassifications of the 
kinds of responses contained in the conflict and in the particular indi- 
vidual’s attempts to resolve it. Hence the maladaptive process is essen- 
tially the same. What differs are the manifestations of various symptoms. 

In analytic group counseling, the counselor seeks to understand the 
Conflict behind the symptom. Counseling is directed toward assisting 
the individual to develop a better integrative function of the ego over 
the impulses which have been repressed. The goal of group psycho- 
analysis is not to try to relieve the individual of the basic conflicts of 
living, but rather to help the person develop greater self-awareness of 
his or her psychological desires, self-evaluative thoughts and feelings, 
and the dictates of the reality situation. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND GROUPS: 
HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The historical involvement of psychoanalysis in groups is significant for 
two fundamental reasons: (1) as a background for understanding the 
€vents and thoughts that led to what can be called loosely the psycho- 
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analytic group model; and (2) as a means by which the present contro- 


versies concerning the applicability of psychoanalysis to groups can be 
examined. 


Group Psychology and Freud 


The year 1922 is a significant one in psychoanalytic history, for during 
that year Freud’s work, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
was first published. Already a seminal figure in individual psychology, 
Freud, using the works of Le Bon (1895) and McDougall (1921), applied 
his psychoanalytic theory to the study of groups. He addressed himself 
to answering three basic questions: (1) What is a group? (2) How does 
the group come to exert an influence over an individual’s mental func- 
tioning? (3) What changes does the group produce in the mental life of 
a person? Freud was concerned with outlining principles of group psy- 
chology; he did not deal with the subject of group treatment or group 
psychotherapy. 

In switching his focus of interest from the study of individuals to the 
Study of groups, Freud noted that this was not a sign of inconsistency 
on his part. Pointing out that the contrasts made between individual and 
group psychology were superficial distinctions and that one could profit 
most from a study of both these areas, he stated: 


The contrast between individual Psychology and social or group psychol- 
ogy which at first glance may seem to be full of significance, loses a great 
deal of its sharpness when it is examined more closely. It is true that 
individual Psychology is concerned with the individual man and explores 
the paths by which he seeks to find satisfaction for his instinctual im- 
pulses, but only rarely and under certain exceptional conditions is indi- 
vidual Psychology in a position to disregard the reactions of this indi- 
vidual to others. In the individual’s mental life someone else is invariably 


involved, as a model, as an object, as a helper, as an opponent (Freud, 
1959, pp. 1-2). 
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leader who becomes the common ego-ideal of members of the group. 
This centrality occurs because the leader is the common object of 
libidinal cathexis that ties group members together. That is to say, the 
link among group members is their common investment of emotional 
energy onto the group leader. 

Group leaders function as parental figures for the members of the 
group. That is, group members unconsciously project onto the leader 
their attitudes toward parental figures, particularly their feelings toward 
their fathers. (Freud did not take into account what would happen if the 
group leader were a female.) Therefore, in some respects, the original 
family constellation is re-established in groups (Slavson, 1964). As the 
group begins to take on the characteristics of the family, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of its members to regress to earlier childhood de- 
pendency stages. Presently, the psychoanalytic approach to group 
counseling is based mainly on these ideas. 

One of Freud's greatest limitations was that he looked at the 
group as a form of mob psychology—more specifically, his basic prop- 
Ositions on groups arose from the primal horde concept. His parallels 
between the group leader and the leader of a primal horde leave much 
to be desired. As Slavson (1964) points out, “Freud’s conclusion that 
the ‘group’ is similar to the ‘primal horde’ has to be questioned. It would 
be more correct if the word ‘mass’ were to be substituted for ‘groups’ 
(p. 25).” 

Beyond explaining the significance of the leader and the tendency 
Of members to regress to earlier childhood dependency stages, Freud 
Stopped short—possibly because he had chosen inappropriate organi- 
Zations (the Catholic Church and the army) from which to formulate 
general principles of group dynamics. Considering the time period as 
Well as the country in which he lived, Freud’s choice of organizations 
to study group psychology is understandable. Freud came from an 
authoritarian society, and members of the army and the Catholic 
Church were dependent upon their leaders. 

Since Freud’s provisional statements about groups, certain reformu- 
lations have been made. Notable among these is the repudiation of the 
group as a horde or mob. The basic tenets of his theory of personality, 
however, are still integrally connected with group analysis. 


Group Analysis 

Trigant Burrow first applied the term group analysis to the therapeutic 
treatment of individuals in groups. Burrow’s motivation for developing 
group analysis was simple: He had become increasingly disenchanted 
With Freud’s lack of emphasis on the social forces affecting behavior. 
In The Social Basis of Consciousness (1927), Burrow explained that in 
9roup analysis no one individual would hold an authoritative position 
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except to the extent that an individual’s thoughtfulness or intelligence 
qualified him to act in a responsible capacity. His concern was that 
each group member would endeavor to discover the nature of his or her 
motivation and expression and would begin to test these discoveries 
against the spontaneous reactions from other participants. After 1932, 
Burrow’s contributions to group psychotherapy were minimal, possibly 
because he had turned his attention to psychoanalysis, which stressed 
the biological principles of behavior. 

Since Trigant Burrow, a number of psychoanalysts have completed 
therapeutic work with groups using the psychoanalytic model. One of 
the pioneers in this area was Alexander Wolf, who stumbled onto the 
use of groups for therapy almost by accident. In 1938 Wolf suggested to 
a number of his adult clients who were experiencing the financial strains 
of the 1930s that they continue their analytic treatment in a group con- 
text. Since all expressed interest, Wolf conducted his first meeting. As 
a result of both the clients’ and Wolf's enthusiasm, the word spread to 
other individuals. By 1940, Wolf was conducting five groups, one of 
which was composed of married couples. 

Wolf cites a number of reasons for the attraction of people to ana- 
lytic groups during this time. First, the economic depression of the 
1930’s had created a society in which people were collectively trying 
to cope with the problems of poverty and emotional stress. Second, 
most people as a result of the depression could not afford individual 
analysis. Third, individuals could not only receive treatment in depth 
but could also obtain the support of others who were having simi- 
lar struggles in life. Wolf is noted for initiating the meeting of group 
members at alternate sessions without the presence of the therapist. 
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controversy, one must examine what analysts see as the points of con- 
vergency and divergency in individual and group counseling. 


Differences Between Individual and Group Analysis 

Foulkes and Anthony (1965) delineate what they see as differences in 
individual and in group analysis. First, whereas in individual psycho- 
analysis only the client free associates (a technique requiring an in- 
dividual to initiate thoughts but to avoid any controlling of content or 
sequence in reporting these thoughts to the therapist), in group analysis 
the spontaneous contributions of members encourage a type of free 
group association or multiple primary and secondary associations, as 
members build upon the experiences or comments of others. Second, in 
individual psychoanalysis the interpretation is done solely by the ther- 
apist. In the group setting, interpretation is done by the members as well 
as its group analyst, thereby resulting in a “group as a whole back- 
ground of interpretation.” 

Third, Foulkes and Anthony (1965) posit that whereas individual 
analysis promotes unitary transference (the tendency of the client to 
Project onto the counselor the roles played by important family mem- 
bers in his life) and encourages regressive behavior, in the group set- 
ting multiple transference relationships occur; regression is not encour- 
aged. Multiple transference refers to a transference relationship not 
Only in terms of the leader, but also in relationship to the other group 
members as well. Since the group approach limits regression and trans- 
ference, the member becomes less dependent upon the counselor. 
Finally, the counselor is inclined to assume a more active role in the 
group situation than in individual therapy. 

Locke (1961) likewise specifies certain differences between individ- 
ual and group analysis. His emphasis, however, is upon the advantages 
Of the group situation over the individual one. According to him, one of 
the important advantages of the group is that it rebuilds the original 
Setting in which members experienced their first conflicts. The group 
Provides a setting in which individuals can re-enact their styles of ad- 
justment and reveal repetitive, ineffective patterns of behavior in rela- 
tionship to others. 

For example, if a person’s past behavior pattern is to withdraw be- 
Cause she is reliving previous experiences in the family situation that 
Caused her to retreat from people, then she likewise will display such 
behavior in the group. The interaction of the individual with other group 
Members, however, may serve to hasten the therapeutic process pri- 
Marily because of the instant feedback from both the group analyst and 
Other Participants. In short, the group supplies a more real-life setting 
than does individual therapy. 

Besides the usefulness of reconstructing the original family, Slavson 
(1964) asserts, one of the real advantages of group psychotherapy is 
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that it re-emphasizes the importance of interpersonal factors in the 
development and correction of personality disturbances. He also main- 
tains that group counseling affords a member greater opportunities for 
new identifications, which offer additional possibilities for improving 
that individual’s ego and superego structure. 

Criticisms. One of the common criticisms made against group 
psychoanalysis is that true free association, meaning uninterrupted 
verbalizations of an individual as thoughts come to his mind, is not pos- 
sible in group counseling. That is, the chain of free association for any 
particular person in a group may be broken by interruptions from other 
group members. Locke (1961), however, dismissing the necessity of 
having a chain of uninterrupted free associations, points out that an- 
other person’s interruption or attempt to pick up on the train of thought 
of the first speaker may be viewed as a very significant second free 
association that the therapist must also interpret. Commenting on the 
position of those who adhere to the traditional concept of free associa- 
tion, Locke (1961) observes, “Their thinking generally circles around 
the syllogism of the couch: if there is no couch, there is no free asso- 
ciation; if there is no free association, there is no psychoanalysis (p. 7).” 

Another criticism of analytic group counseling is that it focuses too 
much on overt behavior—the presenting problem—rather than upon the 
unconscious underlying cause of a person’s problem. This situation is, 
in part, due to the presence of others in the therapy setting. Group 
members are predisposed toward picking up on the here and now of 
another participant's behavior. Consequently, unconscious material 
may not be brought out in the group. 

In addition, individuals may also be unduly influenced by the be- 
havior of other participants. Although recognizing the importance of 
the group in assisting an individual to make new identifications that 
may improve ego and superego functioning, Slavson (1964) likewise 
acknowledges that discussions and reactions that occur in a group may 
exceed a person’s ego tolerance. To mitigate against the possibility of 


ego destruction, he Proposes that the counselor select carefully indi- 
viduals for any particular group. 
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ion on the group approach, or (2) a flat rejection of analytic group coun- 
seling. He affirms that the objections raised against the possibility of 
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though group dynamics do exist, they have no effect on the ongoing 
Psychoanalysis. Wolf and Schwartz (1962) maintain a similar position. 
A significant feature of their approach is that they first prepare their 
clients with individual psychotherapy before admitting them to group 
therapy. 

Slavson (1964) maintains that analytic group counseling cannot 
stand alone as a separate therapeutic tool or theory. Since it is a direct 
descendant of individual therapy, it must base its methods, techniques, 
and understandings on the former. Hence, in his opinion, analytic group 
counseling is only a modification of individual counseling and not, at 
least as yet, a completely different method or school. 

Representing psychoanalysts of another persuasion, the Tavistock 
Clinic in London postulates that the psychoanalyst uses exactly the 
same principles in the group as he would in the individual situation. 
Their point of departure from other group analysts is that they see the 
whole group as one client. Thus, the most important point of departure 
among analytic group therapists seems to be the degree of emphasis 
attached to the group situation itself. Is it group analysis or analysis of 
an individual within the group context? From a survey of the research, it 
Seems that the majority of psychoanalysts agree that what has become 
known as group psychoanalysis is, in reality, group psychotherapy that 
has an analytic orientation. 


Group Dynamics in Psychotherapy 

Durkin (1964) has attempted to reconcile the cleavage between analytic 
group therapists and that group of social scientists known as group 
dynamicists. Group dynamicists use general systems theory to analyze 
the group process. Broadly speaking, general systems theory con- 
Ceptualizes the individual as a process or system. Given this approach, 
a person’s behavior can be best understood as an integral part of the 
Social matrix or the larger dynamic system. 

Group dynamicists conduct group therapy on the premise that potent 
group currents have profound influences on individual members. The 
task of group leaders is to identify the meaning underlying group 
themes which elicit such reactions and to analyze the effects of these 
topics on the members. Thus, the therapeutically oriented group dynam- 
'Cist seeks to modify group-generated determinants of maladaptive 
behavior. This goal is accomplished by the leader’s clarification of the 
Ongoing group process as well as the responses it evokes in group 
Members (Sager & Kaplan, 1972). The assumption is that the insight the 
Participant obtains from the therapy group will help her to function 
More effectively with her family, work, and community groups. 

Bion (1 959) is one of the leading proponents of the group dynamicist 
@Pproach to analytic group therapy. Bion operates on the assumption 
that both constructive and destructive or pathological group forces 
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exist. Either of these forces may influence greatly the individual group 
member. The problem is that usually the group member is not con- 
sciously aware of these forces or their impact upon her behavior. The 
role of the therapist is to explain whatever irrational group assumptions 
may be functioning in the group (for instance, pairing, fight-flight, and 
dependency) and to facilitate the development of a healthy “work 
group.” 

From her thorough investigation of the two schools, Durkin con- 
cluded that for all practical purposes there was no group therapy pres- 
ently conducted solely on the basis of group dynamics principles by 
group dynamicists. Instead, social psychologists, like the British psy- 
choanalysts who purportedly engaged in group dynamic therapy, tended 
to combine group dynamics with psychoanalysis. The important distinc- 
tion between those of the dynamics orientation and other group analysts 
is that the former see the group forces rather than the individual as the 
primary source of group therapy. Given this position, group dynamics is 
the new ingredient that distinguishes dynamic therapy. According to 
Durkin, the common ground of these two groups is that both adhere 
to analyzing transference and resistance in the group to obtain basic 
personality change in individual members. 

Clearly, psychoanalytic group psychotherapy has many subdivisions, 
beyond those differences in orientation that can be observed in indi- 
vidual psychoanalysis (Durkin, 1964). Some of the old differences among 
analytic therapists have had a carry-over effect into groups. While some 
analytic schools continue to ignore libido theory, others emphasize in- 
terpersonal factors. Sullivanians, for instance, have characterized the 
group “as an effective laboratory to explore and vividly verify one’s pat- 
terns of interpersonal reaction as a prelude to learning their historical 
perspective and eventually changing one’s behavior (Goldman, 1957, 
p. 391).” Disciples of Horney contend that “the group can help appre- 
ciably to modify the member's exaggerated self-idealization and dis- 
torted concepts of the world which come from childhood. In its striving 
toward a cooperative mutuality it can, under the therapist’s guidance, 


develop a healthy feeling of belongingness in the members based on the 
essential humanness of each (Rose, 1957, p. 380).” 


Revision of Freudian Group Concepts 


Much of what has been Presented is a long way from the old Freudian 
point of view. Durkin (1964) enumerates five ways in which analytic 
Psychotherapy groups have deviated from Freud’s position. First, most 
present-day group analysts do not subscribe completely to the idea that 
the individual automatically and irrevocably substitutes the leader for 
his or her own eco-ideal; an intricate set of transference situations is 
established through which this Process occurs. 


Second, group members ‘do not seem to be as inactive as Freud 
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Suggested. They may respond ambivalently toward the group, acting 
Passively at times and taking a more active part on other occasions. 
Neither are members as dependent as Freud implied, for in the group 
they employ defenses that have evolved out of childhood to resist 
strongly the leader’s therapeutic efforts. 

Third, the interaction between the group leader and members and 
the resultant group standards that develop are not derived entirely from 
accepting the leader’s standards. Group standards also emerge from 
the struggle among the members concerning their individual values. 
The standards of the group, and not necessarily those of the leader, are 
used to modify a person’s own ego-ideal. 

Fourth, the group member’s reaction to the leader and to the group 
is not, as Freud proposed, always the same because of identification 
with the same loved object (the counselor). For example, group mem- 
bers may gravitate from perceiving the therapist as the all-giving om- 
nipotent father who has final answers and a magical cure for them to 
Perceiving him more realistically. During this process of modification 
of their identifications with the counselor, they may become angry and 
disappointed with him. Thus, the analysis of the individual’s conflicts 
allows her to desist from idealizing the counselor (Durkin, 1964). 

Fifth, Durkin asserts that repression of aggression factors is not as 
complete as Freud imagined. Using the model of the family to analyze 
groups, Freud posited, for example, that competition for parents’ (lead- 
ers’) love is normally repressed when these feelings threaten the child’s 
(member's) relationship to the parent. Durkin (1964) maintains that cur- 
rent experience in therapy groups indicates that such repressions are 
Not only superficial but also are easily detectable—despite camouflage 
attempts. She states, “Hostility rises quickly and disproportionately to 
the surface whenever a member detects or imagines preferences on the 
Part of the therapist, with the result that equality and justice come into 
question frequently (p. 87).” 

Although there are fundamental differences in theoretical orienta- 
tions among group analysts, there is also a great deal of overlapping 
(Monroe, 1955). Yet, despite the differences among analytic group 
therapists, it is possible to distinguish them sufficiently from their non- 
analytic counterparts. For instance, regardless of their orientation, most 
group analysts agree upon the basic principles on intervention that 
earmark the psychoanalytic experience. These principles are concerned 
with the unconscious and the interpretation of resistance, defense reac- 


tions, and transference. 


KEY CONCEPTS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The unique features of the psychoanalytic approach to both individual 
and group counseling are founded upon the underlying theoretical con- 
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structs of the psychoanalytic model of personality, structural assump- 
tions concerning the human psyche, and the genesis and dynamics of 
various forms of maladjustment (Sager & Kaplan, 1972). Locke (1961) 
suggests further that if a therapist's work meets three criteria: (1) psy- 
choanalytic by method, (2) by material, and (3) by interpretation, it may 
be described as psychoanalytic. 

The psychoanalytic method concentrates on exploring and uncover- 
ing. An individual has a problem, which the therapist seeks to assist him 
or her with by uncovering its root cause. However, the method of ex- 
ploring and uncovering is often hindered by the client’s desperate fight 
not to have the problem exposed. The task of psychoanalysis is ex- 
posure of the problem. 

The material of analytic counseling is the unconscious. Slips of the 
tongue, dreams, and fantasies are considered manifestations of the 
client’s unconscious motivations, The stress on unconscious material is 
one of the trademarks that distinguishes Psychoanalytic theory from 


the newer theories that give prominence to the here-and-now of a 
client’s behavior. 
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Although these three elements are present in both individual and 
group counseling, they are not exactly equivalent. In the group situa- 
tion, they may be changed or transformed to take into account the 
dynamics that occur when other individuals are Present in therapy. 
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tensified. Group members may display drives toward domination, sub- 
mission, status and acceptance, just as they would in their own families. 
As a result of the feelings that group participation evokes from indi- 
vidual members, the ego controls of each person are noticeably reduced 
and invested in the group. In most instances, it is the group leader who 
first assumes responsibility for taking over those controls that partici- 
Pants invest in the group. 

Underscoring the effect of the group upon a person’s ego function- 
ing, Redl (1949) asserts that “group psychological intoxication” may 
Predispose some members to lose temporarily their capacity for ego 
control. Group members might participate with others in behavior forms 
in which they would not otherwise participate. Redl also takes the 
Stance that an individual’s personal level of ego control may have a dif- 
ferent “group psychological melting point.” In addition, Redl refers to 
“indirect contagion’’—that is, an individual may lead the group to react 
Emotionally to his or her own psychological patterns, without direct 
imitation of behavior. 

Slavson (1964) maintains that in order for a therapy group to become 
Cohesive, group members must modify their ego functions. Thus, one 
tacit condition of group membership is some kind of partial de-egotizing 
Of each participant. Each person, in other words, invests some of his or 
her ego toward what can be loosely called the “group ego.” 

The techniques of group psychoanalysis deal with both the patho- 
logical and the healthy facets of ego and superego functioning. Ego 
Strengthening or superego adjustment may be attained through trans- 
ference, catharsis, interpretation, and reality-testing. The mutual sup- 
Port of group members may facilitate the process of ego-strengthening 
and superego adjustment. For example, one possible indication of a 
Strengthened ego is that group participants relinquish some of their 
inappropriate defenses. They are able to reflect a greater sense of ob- 
iectivity and self-acceptance. During group therapy, the support of 
group members may help others let down their guard so that they can 
Communicate freely. When people can throw away unnecessary 
Crutches to life, they put themselves in a better position to test reality 
and to adapt more effectual modes of dealing with themselves and 
Others, 

Group leaders must be aware of the tolerance level of each individ- 
ual member. It may very well be that potential group participants who 
evidence a severely weakened ego should be prepared first with indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. Moreover, group analytic leaders must also rec- 
Ognize that they play a significant role in the formation of the group 
ego. Therapy groups should be planned and organized in such a man- 
Ner that the probability of ego-strengthening and self-esteem is high. 

hus, the curative factors of analytic group psychotherapy are those 
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that help a person to develop a better integrative functioning of the ego 
with the id and the superego. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUES IN GROUPS 


One of the distinguishing features of analytic group counseling is its use 
of certain identifiable psychoanalytic techniques. In fact, Locke (1961) 
has gone so far as to state that the only true difference between indi- 
vidual and group analysis is not one of method but rather one of tech- 
nique. As noted previously, considerable controversy surrounds the 
modification of psychoanalytic techniques designed for individual ther- 
apy to accommodate the group situation, 


Free Association 


One of the major techniques used in group analysis is free association. 
Its purpose is to encourage the group members to become less reality- 
bound in order to give the counselor greater access to the members’ 
unconscious feelings and motivations. Free association is accomplished 
by the members’ reporting their thoughts or memories as they come to 
mind—irrespective of their seemingly illogical sequence. 

Whereas in individual therapy the client is instructed by the coun- 
selor to free associate, in the group setting participants are not told 
explicitly to do so. Wolf and Schwartz (1962) adapted free association 
to a group setting by using what they call the “go-around technique.” 
For example, a group leader might ask each person to go around to 
each of the other group members and state the first thing that comes 
to mind about that person, According to Wolf and Schwartz (1962), this 
adaptation helps group members to penetrate the facades of other par- 


ticipants. Moreover, from the go-around procedure, each participant 
comes to know where he or she stands in the e 


yes of fellow participants 
and why. 
Foulkes and Anthony (1965) see the 


the group analytic equivalent for free association in individual analysis. 
In essence, free-floating discussion beco 


ae mes what one might call “free 
group association.” In free group association, Anthony and Foulkes 
(1965) leave the dis the spontaneous mood of the 


“free-floating discussion” as 
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analytic group session while experiencing one of his recurrent attacks 
of intense anxiety. He has been an ongoing member of the group for 
the past few months. 

Dan’s anxiety was manifested by withdrawal from the group. Re- 
sponding instinctively to him, the group members began to ask ques- 
tions which drew him out of his state of withdrawal. He reacted to their 
inquiries by talking about his relationship with his father, who was then 
very ill. Dan expressed feelings of guilt, fear, devotion, and resentment 
toward his father. These feelings in turn seemed to bring out feelings of 
self-doubt on his part. 

During the course of his discussion, another member of the group 
began to associate Dan’s relationship with his father with that of him- 
self and his father. The associations of these two members affected the 
group and others then expressed their feelings. As the free-floating dis- 
cussion continued, both Dan and the other participant (Harry) suddenly 
came to realize that the liberating force they sought from their fathers 
resided within themselves. Upon this realization, Dan’s as well as 
Harry’s feelings of anxiety began to subside. 

The foregoing illustration of free group association demonstrates the 
compatibility of the techniques with analytically oriented groups. People 
do not necessarily need to be told to free associate. In some respects, 
it is an almost natural occurrence when individuals feel that they are 
in a group atmosphere that encourages mutual support. 


Resistance 

Becker (1972) defines resistance as “basically a clinging to existing, 
destructive patterns rather than moving on to new, constructive orien- 
tations in living. The patient is often not clear about his reasons for 
being in therapy (p. 181).” In somewhat different terms, Fenichel (1945) 
defines resistance as “everything that prevents the patient from pro- 
ducing material derived from the unconscious (p. 27).” 

Hinkley and Herman (1951) list five different dimensions of resis- 
tance. Resistance may mean the individual is: (1) endeavoring to accli- 
Mate to social demands; (2) attempting to elude the uncertainties and 
fears that he or she may be asked to explore; (3) trying to keep negative 
thoughts about self from recognition; (4) angry because inadequacies 
have been revealed; and (5) unable to use the help proffered. 

Resistance, then, is fear of change, even though the group members 
May claim that they want to change. In group counseling, signs of re- 
sistance may be members’ continual questioning, challenging of the en- 
tire rationale of group counseling, or refusal to participate in certain 
exercises. Another favorite maneuver is late arrival. Silence may like- 
wise be a form of resistance to group counseling and must be worked 
through in order for progress to take place. 
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Some forms of resistance are not so obvious to the group counselor 
because they tend not to highlight the negative. For instance, Wolf and 
Schwartz (1962) assert that a group member may display resistance by 
hiding behind the analysis of others in the group. Such a person usually 
manages to redirect the group’s attention to individuals who are at- 
tempting to analyze him. 

Still another manifestation of resistance is the compulsive mission- 
ary or do-gooder spirit, wherein an individual appears as one who is 
looking after other group members in a supportive, almost parental 
manner (Wolf & Schwartz, 1962). After a while the group may come to 
resent this kind of false charity, if this is actually the case, and demand 
a more spontaneous and deeper involvement of the missionary in the 
group process. 

How can the group counselor approach resistance? The first step is 
to call attention to the more readily observable resistances as a begin- 
ning point. From here, a member may become more aware of less ob- 
vious styles of resistance. The second step might be to enlist the 
group’s perception of resistances in individual displays. 


Transference 


One of the most important aspects of group analysis is the identification 
and resolution of transference. Transference is closely allied with re- 
sistance; indeed, transference is an unconscious form of resistance. 
Freud conceptualized transference as the basic reappearance of the 
infantile neurosis centering around the psychoanalyst and the anal- 
ysand. He termed this phenomenon the “transference neurosis.” 
Elements. of transference may be observed in almost all aspects of 
a person’s life—at school, home, work, and with friends. Subsequent to 
Freud's early conceptualization and use of transference, the term has 
come to encompass the client's special persistent tendency to mis- 
interpret and to misperceive the therapist (Wepman & Heine, 1963). 
Stern (1957) defines transference as a fixation to a past situation 
displaced upon a substitute object or person that symbolizes the pre- 
vious situation. According to Locke (1961), “The transference is the 
bridge that spans the past and the present. The trauma of yesterday 
makes its reappearance today, clothed in the garments of the transfer- 
ence (p. 104).” Since transference repeatedly operates to distort the 
participant's true estimate of reality, Wolf and Schwartz (1962) consider 
its discovery and analysis as the most important work of group analysis, 
Transference in the group setting has definite advantages over trans- 
ference in individual therapy. In individual analysis, it is hard for the 
client and the counselor to ascertain the client's projection onto the coun- 
selor of the roles played by a number of important members of the 
family. By way of contrast, the group supplies all the familial actors, thus 
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making lateral transferences more possible as well as more visible. It is 
not, however, simply a matter of numbers. The presence of male and 
female participants ignite more rapidly aspects of transference rela- 
tionships to both male and female Parental and sibling surrogates. 

Wolf and Schwartz (1962) specify two additional advantages of trans- 
ference in the group situation. First, the group setting facilitates the 
analysis of transference as each member confronts the same person 
with disparate projections. In individual treatment, the analyst may find 
it more difficult to convince the client that his or her estimate of the 
analyst is unrealistic. The presence of other members may force the 
Person to re-examine his or her projective devices. 

Second, the variety of personalities in the group stimulates greater 
transference possibilities. The therapist in individual counseling is lim- 
ited by his or her own particular character structure in evoking a variety 
of transference possibilities. 

Transferences usually occur after a group has been established for 
a time. Instead of directly stating that individuals in the group are serv- 
ing as transfer figures for other participants, Locke (1962) suggests that 
it may be more profitable for the counselor to ask questions of the mem- 
ber to elicit such data. For instance, a counselor might ask: What were 
your earliest remembrances of anyone acting in this manner? What and 
whom was the person like at that period in time? Do any of the behaviors 
of group members, including the leader, remind you of anything or any- 
One? This procedure focuses on the past in terms of transference and 
establishes the basis upon which the transference grows. 

Locke (1961) also provides an example of how multiple transferences 
may occur. The characters are Elaine and Roberta: Elaine feels inferior 
around Roberta because Roberta makes her regress, i.e., become very 
young and impotent. Angry with Roberta, Elaine focuses her anger on, 
the counselor, reminding him that she does not need to “slide” (re- 
gress), nor does she need Roberta. Following this encounter, Elaine 
turns to Meredith and says that she melts toward him because he seems 
like such a little boy. 

Changing the topic, Elaine speaks of her latest date with Sandy and 
accuses the leader of not wanting her to associate with Sandy. At this 
juncture, Elaine addresses herself to Roberta again, but this time the 
involvement is quite different. Although Elaine senses that Roberta 
would also criticize Sandy, she feels that she can fight Roberta. Thus, 
Elaine is angry with both the leader and Roberta. 

In the first transference, Elaine reacted toward Roberta as she would 
have responded toward her mother, to whom she does not stand up, but 
instead regresses to an earlier stage. In Elaine’s second transference 
Upon Roberta (when three people were involved), Roberta became the 
father, In terms of transference analysis, the therapist was the father, 


o 
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Roberta was the mother, and Elaine the daughter. Finally, Elaine recog- 
nized that anger was not the answer to her problem. 

In summary, transference is an expression of an unmet need, usu- 
ally dating from early childhood. By the counselor’s and group members’ 
interpretation of the transference, the individual is assisted in gaining 
insight into that need. Transference and insight into the need for it illu- 
minates the individual’s psychosexual stage of development. For in- 
stance, if a person is transferring to another person as a parent of the 
same sex, one psychosexual stage of development is indicated. Trans- 
ference involving a person of the opposite sex may represent another 
stage of psychosexual development. Transference can be put to use 
best by uncovering the need it hides and the conflicts experienced in 
successive stages of infantile development. 


Countertransference 


Countertransference is the tendency on the leader’s part to react to 
certain individuals or group members in specifiable ways. It refers to 
the counselor’s feelings toward the member's transference, projections, 
and fantasies. Countertransference is one of the primary concerns of 
the counselor (Slavson, 1964). Typically, it functions to activate the 
counselor’s own unresolved neurotic conflicts. He must recognize such 
feelings, for they may interfere with his counseling in the group. 

Group members are usually cognizant of and responsive to the 
counselor’s attitudes, feelings, and his overt as well as covert reactions. 
Countertransference creates a problem for both group members and 
counselor because ideally the counselor is supposed to be completely 
neutral toward them. 

There is a certain inevitability of countertransference. No human 
being, counselor included, is completely neutral in his feelings toward 
others. Yet, there is another side to the inevitability of countertransfer- 
ence. Participants themselves demand a certain degree of involvement 
of the counselor. They want to feel that he is truly interested in them. 
A neutral stance or therapeutic detachment on the counselor’s part may 
give rise to anger, resistance, and uncommunicability on the part of the 
participant (Slavson, 1964). 

The existence of countertransference in the counseling situation only 
highlights the importance of Freud’s earlier observation that both the 
client and the therapist are neurotic. The onl 
fully the therapist is less so. 

Durkin (1964), along with Slavson, points out some Positive aspects 
of countertransference in the group setting. In Durkin’s opinion, group 
members may confront the counselor on this very issue and thereby 
force the leader to deal more personally in the group concerning his 


y difference is that hope- 
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own particular traits and feelings. Feedback from the group can assist 
the leader in gaining a more realistic evaluation of his strengths and 
weaknesses and how they affect his work with group participants. 

Slavson (1964) describes four categories of countertransference. Al- 
though he labels the first type as positive transference, he emphasizes 
different points than does Durkin. In positive countertransference, the 
counselor shows favorable or friendly attitudes toward specific group 
members, possibly because they represent his own ego-ideal or are 
reminders of individuals in his past who are seen as positive. Yet, pos- 
itive countertransference may have a harmful effect on other group 
members who see the counselor’s actions as favoritism. This can create 
a type of sibling rivalry among group members. 

Negative transferences usually take place more frequently than pos- 
itive transferences. Sources of negative transference may be the coun- 
selor’s own unresolved childhood conflicts, members’ resistance to treat- 
ment or their antagonism to him as a person. Negative transference 
Causes the counselor to be abrupt, critical, and sarcastic toward some 
group members. When this occurs with any one person in the group, 
the therapist ceases to function as the members’ ego-ideal and fulfills 
their latent desire to view him as just as inadequate as they themselves 
and their parents have been. 

The third type of countertransference is aim attachment. Aim at- 
tachment countertransference refers to the counselor's pursuit of goals. 
Slavson (1964) describes this phenomenon in terms of the counselor's 
need to be successful, his desire to be accepted and liked by the group 
members, and his setting a direction for the group in advance, instead 
Of following the needs of the group as they arise. 

The fourth type is ambivalent countertransference. This pertains to 
alternation of positive and negative countertransference toward a group, 
stemming from the counselor's own mixed attitudes and unresolved 
feelings. One of the results of this kind of countertransference is that 
it may lead to group instability. 

Concerning countertransference in general, Slavson (1964) main- 
tains that the “needs and attitudes [of therapists] toward patients and 
groups determine their choice of the ‘style’ of treatment. When patterns 
and functions are determined by the unconscious needs of the therapist, 
rather than deliberately chosen for their therapeutic value, they cannot 
but be inappropriate (p. 453).” 

To illustrate countertransference toward the group as a whole, Slav- 
Son (1964) describes the actions of a counselor who was challenged by 
his group as to the usefulness of his technique. His reaction to such 
Criticism was to try to impress group members with his educational 
background, knowledge, and experience—even to the extent of listing 
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some of his published work. In this instance, countertransference 
toward the group as a whole blocked the therapeutic process. 


Interpretation 


Interpretation is another technique used by analysts in both the group 
and individual session. The goal of interpretation is to reveal the un- 
conscious motivators of an individual’s behavior, to connect the past 
with the present at the moment it is striving to break through (Fenichel, 
1945). As noted previously, without interpretation of the unconscious, 
psychoanalysis is said not to exist. 

Most psychoanalysts agree on two fundamental rules for interpreta- 
tion. First, the therapist should interpret a client’s resistance or defense 
before proceeding to interpret the underlying cause of the defense. By 
dealing with the here-and-now of the defense, the therapist is less likely to 
frighten off the client. Since people tend to repeat their maladaptive be- 
havior, there will be ample time to deal with the more disturbing root 
causes. 

Second, the therapist should consider the displaced aspect of a 
client’s feeling before probing the most basic feeling. For instance, a 


counselee’s expressed feelings of inferiority may be traced later to 
negative feelings about his or her father. 


Working Through 


This is one of the final techniques or phases of psychoanalysis. Wolf 
and Schwartz (1962) depict working through as the struggle to attain 
healthy, mature behaviors that are personally satisfying and promote 
growth and integration. Working through, then, refers to the cumulative 
effects that interpretations, free associations, and transferences have 
had on the group members to facilitate the resolution of their core con- 
flicts and defenses. Although working through occurs throughout group 
counseling, it becomes more noticeable in the advanced stages of 
group counseling. 

Locke (1961) summarizes analytic group techniques in the following 
manner. The first step is to provide an atmosphere in which individuals 
feel free to express the feelings and fantasies they have repressed for 
years. The technique employed to elicit feeli 
association, which in the group takes the form of free group associa- 
tion. Individuals initially discuss their problems or symptoms at the con- 
scious and uppermost level of their present state of Psychological func- 


tioning. After a period of time has elapsed, they are better able to go 
beyond the obvious manifestations of symptoms or problems and under- 
stand what this means for them. 


ngs and fantasies is free 


The next stage is one of uncovering. A group member acquires an 
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awareness of the feeling that goes along with the problem. As transfer- 
ence begins to occur, repressed feelings are expressed toward other 
individuals in the group. With the counselor’s assistance, the individual 
is able to explore these transferences and to make connections between 
the past and the present. As group members interact with each other, 
the dynamics which are used to link the past and the present—free 
association, transference, resistance, countertransference. and working 
through—become more comprehensible to them. 


Role of the Leader 

Slavson (1964) outlines four generic functions of the analyst: directional, 
stimulative, extensional, and interpretive. The directional function is 
Used by the leader when the group seems to be bogged down by feed- 
back overload that has no objective or conclusion in sight. The coun- 
selor identifies the underlying theme the group is struggling with and 
helps the group to focus on and follow the theme which preoccupies 
them. 

The leader assumes the stimulative role when “because of repression, 
resistance, emotional fatigue, or lagging interest,” the group becomes 
impassive or begins to discuss inconsequential minutiae (Slavson, 1964, 
P. 425). To revitalize the group, the leader takes on a more active role. 
He questions members, recalls ideas previously discussed, and gener- 
ally retraces the group process. 

The extensional service is the third function of the leader. Herein, 
he extends the group’s communications beyond their areas of fixation. 
Slavson conceives of the extensional function as the foundation of ego 
treatment. The counselor makes connections between the conscious 
and unconscious ego in group participants. 

The interpretive function has been previously described. Interpreta- 
tion is essentially the leader's effort to bring to the surface submerged 
Meanings of a person’s communications. It should only occur when the 
individual has sufficiently unraveled his repressions and resistances or 
to the extent that he exhibits a certain readiness for insight. 

The psychoanalytic group leader is typically not quite a member of 
the group. He is more aloof than the other participants. Locke (1961) 
asserts that the counselor must not take the position of leader when the 
group is a peer group. If he does, participants may not perceive the 
Necessary family relationships. 

Wolf (1969) also suggests a number of qualities the psychoanalytic 
group leader should possess. The group leader must be able to deal 
With the variety of transferences with which he is invested by group 
Members. That is, he must be able to withstand the hostility and praise 
of group members as they might variously see him—for example, father 
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figure, authority figure. The leader must be strong enough to admit his 
errors and secure enough in his leadership position to relinquish it to 
the group or individual members as the situation of the moment de- 
mands. Moreover, he should be skilled in resolving intragroup conflict; 
be able to interpret problems; and avoid assuming dogmatic attitudes. 
The most significant function of the group leader, according to Wolf, 
is to emphasize in the terminal stages of treatment the relationship be- 
tween the individual’s freedom to do as he or she pleases and the needs 
of the group. 

In summary, the analytic group leader is the symbol of hope, growth, 
and the potential constructive forces of the group. While his leadership 
is desired by some, it is also resented and resisted by others. Group 
members may fear him as an authority figure and project upon him their 
own self-hatred, distrust, and contempt for themselves. As progress is 
made in the analytic group process, members tend to see the leader as 
being more human and less authoritative. There is a feeling of equality 
with the leader, even though members may still respect his therapeutic 
skills. Thus the reduction of alienation between the group members and 
the leader is one of the more significant therapeutic goals. 


Methodological Concerns 


Part of the controversy in analytic group counseling centers around 
methodology. For example, what should the group composition be? 


What is the benefit of a leaderless group? Should individuals be allowed 
to have combined treatment? 


Group Composition. Generally, psychoanalysts concur that hetero- 


geneous groups are preferable to homogeneous therapy groups. Wolf 
and Schwartz (1962) delineate three reasons for their preference for 
heterogeneous therapy groups. First, they view the heterogeneous 
group as more representative of the real world. Since one of the goals 


of psychoanalysis is to assist the individual in achieving a healthier and 


more normal life in the real world, the heterogeneous group is a natural 
choice. 


Second, a heterogeneous group is less likely to foster conformity to 
a uniform group standard. Once a group is organized along homoge- 
neous lines, restrictions will be placed on the degree to which analytic 


exploration can be done. Participants, too, tend to demand a heter- 
ogeneous group. For instance, anal 


women usually request at some 
group. In short, heterogeneit 
of diversity that facilitates t 


lytic groups containing exclusively 
Point that men be introduced to the 
y in group composition brings out the kind 
he progress of analytic groups. 

i Z (1962) maintain that a heterogeneous ther- 
apy group provides a much greater Opportunity for multiple transfer- 
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ences to take place. Group members’ sex, age, and conflict problems 
promote a greater multiplicity of transferences. 

The Alternate Session. The alternate session concept [see p. 36] 
refers to the situation in which the regular therapy group meeting is held 
with the counselor and the next, or alternate one, is held without the coun- 
selor. Wolf and Schwartz (1962) are the main proponents of the alter- 
nate session. The alternate session technique is based upon the belief 
that some counselees may feel safer in the peer session because they 
do not have to risk the counselor’s disfavor. During this time, they may 
be better able to express negative feelings toward the group leader, 
Once the group members give those individuals support in expressing 
negative feelings toward the leader, those persons may be able to con- 
front him more directly in the regular session. On the other hand, some 
Participants may view the counselor as the protector and prefer the 
regular session. In addition, the peer group session offers an opportu- 
nity for the group members to become more adultlike and autonomous, 
since they are compelled to assume responsibility for the session in the 
absence of the leader. 


Combined Treatment 

Combined treatment is the term used to denote the situation in which 
a group member is simultaneously seen in individual therapy with either 
his group counselor or another therapist. Locke (1961) argues that indi- 
vidual and group work are not compatible. One will tend to rob the 
other. In combined treatment, the client may be inclined to play off one 
session against the other, while resisting in each. Reserving the indi- 
vidual session for the real therapeutic material, the person may use the 
group for social reasons. Individual sessions may also prolong the 
Client’s dependency upon the therapist. 

Likewise, Wolf and Schwartz (1962) do not recommend the com- 
bined treatment approach on the grounds that the client is predisposed 
to view the group as supplementary to individual therapy. Individual 
treatment, they suggest, should be used only as preparatory work for 
group membership. 


GROUP PSYCHOANALYSIS IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 


As noted above [see p. 24], counselors view both individual and group 
Psychoanalysis as incompatible with educational settings (Aubrey, 
1967; Fullmer, 1971). Both the lay and professional public have been 
inclined to associate psychoanalysis more with psychotherapy (that is, 
therapy dealing fundamentally with psychopathology) than with coun- 
Seling (work with basically normal individuals). A number of factors 
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have contributed to this stance. Two notable factors are: differences in 
training backgrounds between psychoanalysts and counselors; and the 
length of time involved in working with the client. 

Aubrey (1967), for one, has asserted that the therapeutic model, and 
concomitantly psychoanalysis and psychoanalytic techniques, are in- 
appropriate for counseling in educational settings—particularly sec- 
ondary schools. In his opinion, most high school counselors are not 
trained to do psychotherapy, and the educational setting itself, with its 
time limitations and structure, does not lend itself to psychotherapy. 

The emphasis upon training differences, number or length of client 
contacts, and techniques has tended to obscure the relevancy of psy- 
choanalytic theory for counselors—regardless of the settings in which 
they may work. One can acknowledge that counselor training is an im- 
portant element, but time, in and of itself, should not be used as a cri- 
terion for determining the usefulness of psychoanalytic theory for a 
counselor, 

The link between psychoanalysis and counseling is simply the frame 
of reference provided by psychoanalytic theory for evaluating the be- 
havior and personality structure of individuals. Given this premise, the 
setting in which counseling takes place is no longer of paramount con- 
cern. For example, Freud’s theory of defense mechanisms has signif- 
icant implications for counseling. Understanding the concept of ego 
defense mechanisms, counselors may tend to be less influenced by 
manifest symptoms or defenses and to be more concerned with the 
underlying causes of the defensive behaviors. 

To illustrate, a student’s hostility toward teachers and other school 
Officials may take on new meaning when one considers that such hos- 
tility may be a displacement of negative feelings toward her parents. 
Rather than suspending the student or labeling her as an inveterate 
troublemaker, the school can employ other, more meaningful, ap- 
proaches to assist the student. In this particular case, the counselor 
may help the student to find more socially appropriate as well as more 
personally satisfying ways of dealing with her hostility. 

Psychoanalytic theory also has some implications for vocational 
counseling of high school students. In the area of vocational choice, for 
instance, the Psychoanalytic notion of identific 
sumably, one factor in vocational choice is ide 
role models—who may or may not be in the oc 
ation. The counselor, then, needs to become 
process of vocational identification and to th 
facilitates or produces conflicts in the decisi 

One of the early analysts concerned with career choice, Brill (1949) 
posited that vocational choice is the one m 
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lecting an occupation, a person compromises between these two prin- 
ciples. Brill further postulated that vocational choice is not necessarily 
the product of chance or accidental arrangements of events. To the 
contrary, an individual is predisposed by personality and impulses 
toward choosing a career in which he or she can satisfy basic life im- 
pulses, mainly through sublimation (Osipow, 1973). 

Bordin, Nachmann, and Segal’s (1963) conceptual framework for 
vocational development illustrates how psychoanalytic concepts can be 
applied to vocational counseling. The general assumption upon which 
these authors operate is that work is an important way by which an 
individual can satisfy basic needs. 

Presenting examples of how psychoanalytic thought has been re- 
lated to vocational counseling (as one facet of a public high school 
counselor's job) underscores the earlier stance taken. That is, psycho- 
analytic theory may be useful in the counselor’s understanding of the 
motives and developmental history of life experiences of an individual. 

Another objection to psychoanalysis in educational settings that is 
often heard concerns the issue of techniques. Brammer and Shostrom 
(1968) point out, however, that although transference, countertransfer- 
ence, and resistance are labeled as psychoanalytic techniques, they 
have considerable significance to any counseling situation, either facil- 
itating or hindering the counseling process. 

To sum up, psychoanalytic theory has certain fundamental implica- 
tions for both in-depth psychotherapy for clients who manifest signs of 
Pathological behavior and for the counseling of so-called normal indi- 
viduals. Moreover, concepts that originated from psychoanalytic theory 
have been adopted or modified by most counselors in some shape or 
fashion. Beyond this observation, however, the most important implica- 
tions of psychoanalysis for counseling in educational settings can be 
divided into two categories. 

First, it provides a framework for evaluating a counselee’s person- 
ality and behavior. The concepts of unconscious feelings or motivations 
and ego defense mechanisms are invaluable for any counselor’s arrival 
at an understanding of his client. 

Second, psychoanalytic theory has provided significant ways of 
analyzing the counseling process. For example, the psychoanalytic for- 
mulations concerning transference, countertransference, and resistance 
are intrinsic to any counseling process and considerably affect progress 
in the counseling relationship. 

Admittedly, psychoanalysis, as described in this chapter, will prob- 
ably not take place for some of the reasons previously mentioned— 
Specifically training differences. Counselors, in the strictest sense, are 
Not trained psychoanalysts. This does not preclude, however, their tak- 
ing advantage of some of the most elementary ana useful constructs of 
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psychoanalytic thought. Bridges can be built. Concerning psychoanalytic 
formulations, counselors might well heed Robert Frost’s warning: 


Before | built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out 


NEO-FREUDIANS, PERSONALITY THEORY, 
AND THE GROUP APPROACH 


The term neo-Freudian generally refers to a collective group of psycho- 
analysts who, for varying reasons, disagreed with Freud on certain 
theoretical issues. Some of their contributions to psychoanalytic theo- 
ries of personality and of groups will be reviewed briefly here. Admit- 
tedly, there is no attempt to balance completely the theoretical formu- 
lations of classical psychoanalysts and neo-analysts. This is for reasons 
of parsimony and because the neo-analytic contributions to the psycho- 
analytic school are seen as extensions of Freudian theory, rather than 
as entirely new and separate systems (Ford & Urban, 1963). Although 
the theoretical formulations of three neo-Freudians—Adler, Horney, and 
Sullivan—are examined, particular attention is focused upon the contri- 
butions of Alfred Adler and his followers. This stance is taken because 
in recent years Adler's concepts have been applied to counseling and 
teaching in educational settings, subsequently receiving nationwide 
attention. 

Some of the modifications that neo-Freudians have made in classical 
psychoanalytic theory are: (1) greater stress on the cultural determi- 
nants of an individual's behavior; (2) more emphasis on the individual's 
Present life circumstances and less attention on infantile development 
and traumata; (3) more focus on the quality of the therapeutic relation- 
ship and the individual's perception of it; (4) less stress on sexual 
needs and greater attention to needs and feelin 
mastery, and ambivalence; and (5) more emphasi: 
tions of the ego in solving life difficulties (Bram 

Adler was one of the early disciples who la 
Freud’s basic contentions. Instead of viewing cli 
of their impulses, 


gs of inferiority, love, 
s on the rational func- 
mer & Shostrom, 1968). 
ter abandoned some of 
ents as helpless victims 
Adler (1930, 1939) stressed the goal-directedness or 
purposiveness of human beings. In contrast to Freud, Adler believed 
that power and status motives were more important for behavior de- 
velopment than sexual drives. Likewise, Adler accentuated the unity 
and integration of behavior rather than 


the conflict of different elements. 
He proposed a holistic view of man. 


Adler posited that human beings are motivated Primarily by social 
urges. Because men and women are social beings involved in social 
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activities, they acquire a life-style that is Predominantly social in orien- 
tation. In Adler’s opinion, social activities are determined by the society 
in which people are born. He underscored the consciousness of per- 
sonality, while recognizing at the same time that some individual goals 
may also be beneath the conscious level. Emphasizing the conscious 
aspects of personality, Adler saw an individual as capable of planning 
and guiding his or her actions with a real awareness of their meaning 
(Adler, 1930). 

One of the first proponents of a subjectivistic psychology, Adler be- 
lieved that an individual’s behavior could only be explained by analyz- 
ing that person’s “inner nature.” The crucial determinants of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior are internal. They consist of values, interests, attitudes 
and ideas. Subjective reality, or a person’s thoughts and interpretations 
of reality, are the primary determinants of the way in which a person 
behaves (Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1956). According to Adler, the basic 
drive of men and women is a “striving for superiority” or a “striving to 
overcome.” According to him, individuals make self-evaluations of their 
Own inferiority, leading to actual feelings of inferiority and a striving 
for superiority. Adler reduced the importance of the id and the uncon- 
Scious almost to the vanishing point. 

Another of Adler's points of emphasis is the social interest or life- 
style. A favorite technique of Adlerian therapists is to ask the client for 
his first remembrances. Replies to this kind of question give the ther- 
apist clues as to the experiences upon which the client’s life-style is 
based. Assisting the client to become more aware of his own unique 
life-style, self-images, and ego-ideal are also major goals of the Adlerian 
therapist. 

Many of Adler’s basic tenets are carried over into analytic group 
Psychotherapy. For instance, Adlerian group counselors tend to stress 
the establishment of counseling conditions that they believe will help 
members to gain self-esteem, to become more social, and to restructure 
their “subjective apperceptive schemes” and find more realistic life- 
Styles (Durkin, 1964). 


Adlerian Approach to Group Counseling of Children 
Although Adler used the group method as early as 1925 in his child 
guidance clinics in Vienna, most Americans have become acquainted 
with the Adlerian approach to groups through the efforts of Rudolf 
Dreikurs, a Chicago psychiatrist trained by Adler. Dreikurs (1968) has 
applied Adlerian principles to the group treatment of individuals of all 
age levels. Of particular interest, however, are his formulations con- 
cerning group counseling with children. Much of Dreikurs’ work with 
young people has been done in collaboration with Manford Sonstegard. 
Sonstegard and Dreikurs (1973) make a distinction between group 
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counseling and group psychotherapy. Group psychotherapy, according 
to them, is geared toward “personality modification and change of life 
style.” The most significant distinction, then, between group psycho- 
therapy and group counseling is that “the former does and the latter 
does not attempt to change life style (p. 52).” 

Two basic Adlerian principles are crucial to the group counseling of 
children: (1) The child must be perceived as a social being; (2) His or 
her behavior must be seen as goal-directed. Adlerians, or teleoanalysts, 
maintain that all children’s actions have a purpose and that children 
tend to move in directions that bring them closer to their goals. 

Emphasizing the importance of the early years of life, Sonstegard 
and Dreikurs (1973) assert that the child’s basic goals are formulated at 
the age of three or four. After the age of four, the child’s goals are in- 
clined to become more rigid and inflexible, making them ever more 
difficult to change. Moreover, the authors posit that each child has two 
sets of goals, one of which is immediate and the other more long range. 
Immediate goals are those which the child sets on a day-to-day basis. 
Long-range goals refer to the life-style or the pattern of living each child 
adopts. Dreikurs (1967) states that long-range goals “represent a 
scheme of action by which the individual hopes to find his place in 
society, a set of convictions about himself and life which underlie his 
social movements (p. 368).” Long-range goals may be changed only 
through psychotherapy. 

Teleoanalytic group counseling addresses itself to the “immediate 
goals, the changes in the child’s immediate behavior, and the motiva- 
tion that brings about the changes (Sonstegard & Dreikurs, 1973, p. 54).” 
Even though a child’s actions are congruent with immediate goals, he 
is not aware of these goals. Part of the counselor’s responsibility is to 


help the child become more aware of his goals and the effect they have 
on his behavior. 


There are four basic goals of tl 
may misbehave in order to gain 
attention-getting mechanism is foun 
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attention are ineffective, the child will try any method that will confirm 
his existence or make people take notice of him. Being punished, in his 
Opinion, is preferable to being ignored. 

Second, the child’s misbehavior may be directed toward obtaining 
Power and defeating others. The struggle for power is usually to show 
that the child can control others and do what he wants to do. Adult 
efforts to control the child may convince him of the value of power, 
thereby giving him added determination to strike back with stronger 
methods. 

Third, the child may misbehave to gain revenge, to hurt others be- 
Cause he himself feels hurt and abused. Here the child secures a place 
for himself in the group by making others hate him. Having exhausted 
other means, his victory comes from being considered vicious by others. 

Fourth, the child may feign deficiency in order to avoid situations 
that demand that he perform tasks or function as a member of society. 
The child who hides behind a display of real or imagined inferiority is 
usually so discouraged that he anticipates only defeat and failure. His 
behavior is guided by the belief that further participation only will result 
in more humiliating and embarrassing experiences. 

In contrast to the misbehaving child, the well-behaved young person 
has “found his way toward social acceptance by conforming to the re- 
quirements of the group and by making useful contributions” (Dreikurs, 
1968, p. 27). Part of helping the misbehaving child involves getting him 
to understand and to redirect his goals toward more effective behavior. 


Phases of Adlerian Group Counseling 


The teleoanalytic approach to counseling is one of uncovering and in- 
terpreting. To this extent, one can say that it resembles the classical 
Psychoanalytic approach. There are four phases to Adlerian group 
Counseling: (1) the establishment and maintenance of an appropriate 
Counseling relationship; (2) psychological investigation or analysis; 
(8) insight; and (4) reorientation of goals. 

The Counseling Relationship. Adlerians maintain that the counsel- 
ing relationship does not require transference; it is established by a 
Sense of mutual trust and respect between the counselor and group 
members. Central to the establishment of a good group counseling re- 
lationship is the agreement between the counselor and the individual on 
the goals of the latter's participation in the group. If there is disagree- 
ment on the goals and interests of the individual and the counselor, a 
Satisfactory relationship cannot be established. What might seem to be 
resistance on the part of the individual is little more than a discrepancy 
between the goals of the counselor and the individual. Throughout the 
Process of child counseling, the counselor should encourage the child 
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and convey to him a feeling of anticipated success rather than failure. 
Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs (1963) suggest that the encouraging counselor: 
Values the child as he is 

Demonstrates faith in the child 

Tries to build the child’s self-respect 

Gives the child recognition for his efforts 


Uses the group to promote the child’s development 


oar won nr 


Concentrates on strengths and assets of the child 


Psychological Investigation. This phase has two objectives: (1) to 
explore the premises of a person’s goals; (2) to understand his current 
field of operation. The process of psychological investigation in child 
counseling involves discerning the child’s goals, which can be achieved 
Partially by observing his interactions with other group members. To 
accomplish this task, the counselor must be able to see the world 
through the child’s eyes. He must look for recurring patterns and be 
aware of the child’s present stage of development. 

As noted earlier, another technique is to have the individual relate 
his earliest remembrances. For exam 
is the first thing you remember?” 
tion is to gain insight into the indi 
tends to remember those things 

Insight. The group tends to 
individual listens to and interacts 
self more clearly. Group member: 


ple, the counselor may ask: “What 
The purpose of asking such a ques- 
vidual’s life-style, since generally one 
that support one’s scheme for living. 
Promote the process of insight. As an 
with others, he may come to see him- 
S not only may learn from the disclo- 


peers than from adults. Adlerians argue that insight, however, is only a 
step toward an individual's improvement or adjustment. It is not an end 
in itself. 
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and group members. Inferiority feelings must be dealt with before a 
person can begin to reorient his behavior. The group should provide 
the type of support which helps him to deal with his inferiority feelings. 


Adlerian Family Counseling 

In recent years, the Adlerian approach to family counseling has re- 
ceived much attention. As with the Adlerian method of counseling chil- 
dren, a great deal of the work in this area has been done by Dreikurs 
and his associates. Central to Dreikurs’ approach to family counseling 
is the use of group techniques to teach and to counsel parents on how 
to get along with their children and spouses. 

Underlying Philosophy. The foundation for the Adlerian approach 
to family counseling is found in Adler's basic philosophical assump- 
tions: People are fundamentally social beings; as such, they try to find 
their places in society by becoming members of groups, and all people 
are motivated by social interests. It is their social nature that distin- 
Quishes them from other animals. All human problems are, therefore, of 
a social nature. An individual who has not developed sufficient social 
interest—meaning the ability to participate and willingness to contribute 
to groups—is likely to experience social maladjustment. The individual 
who believes in his or her own inadequacy or inferiority is inclined to 
Seek compensations for such feelings within the family. 

Adlerian philosophy emphasizes the equality of individuals in terms 
Of basic human rights. Children, as well as adults, have rights that 
Should not be denied them. For instance, each person within a family 
has the right to be respected. The family, then, is a network of coopera- 
tive social relationships. Within this network or enterprise, each indi- 
Vidual must assume responsibility in helping the family to accomplish 
its group goals, Finally, the behavior of each member of a family is goal- 
directed. To understand why one family member behaves the way he 
does toward another family member, one must know the former’s goals. 

Conflict Within the Family. According to Dreikurs (1967), the basic 
Cause of conflict within a family is a disturbed human relationship. It is 
Not in-laws, financial difficulty, sexual incompatibility, or a difference in 
interests or temperament. These are the convenient reasons to which 
People cling to explain their problems in adjusting to family life. They 
Provide a kind of smokescreen to conceal the real source of conflict, 
Which is a faulty equilibrium in the social relationships between the 
Members of a family. In Dreikurs’ (1967) opinion, the commonly given 
reasons for family strife are only test situations. That is, in-laws, finan- 
Cial hardships, and misbehaviors of children merely “test the solidity of 
the existing relationship between husband and wife, between parents 


and children (p. 248).” . 
To a certain extent, all families tend to have their own set of prob- 
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lems. What makes a problem destructive depends upon the individuaı 
family member’s perception of its gravity. It is the attitude of an indi- 
vidual toward a family problem, and not the actual nature of the prob- 
lem, that makes it seem destructive. For example, while some family 
members may see financial difficulties as a rallying point, other fam- 
ilies may perceive the same problem as the cause of family disintegra- 
tion. The attitudes of family members toward their problems are deter- 
mined by the kinds of relationships members have established with 
each other. In families with poor social relationships, small problems 
mushroom into major ones. 

Family relationships based on mutual respect, confidence, and co- 
operation tend to reduce conflict. Families that operate on democratic 
principles are inclined to have fewer problems. For example, Dreikurs 
(1967) postulates that the traditional unequal relationships of husband 
and wife and of parents and children are doomed to create strife in a 
society that espouses democratic rights for all individuals. Partial sup- 
port for this position is seen in the current women’s movement and the 
rebellion of youth. Today, women seem less willing to accept the role 
of the inferior sex. Men who attempt to live their lives according to the 
masculine pattern of the past are finding it ever more difficult to get 
along with wives who protest the continuation of the pattern of mas- 
culine superiority. 

Relationships built upon the inferiority of any family member tend 
to produce disharmony, since feelings of inferiority are often accom- 
panied by destructive competition. When there is a feeling of competi- 
tion instead of cooperation, agreement among family members on even 
small issues becomes almost impossible. Each decision becomes a 
contest for power, a test to see who will be the winner and who will be 
the loser. This situation exists for husbands and wives as well as for 
children and their parents. 

In keeping with the Adlerian notions of equality and democracy, 
Dreikurs (1960) maintains that “All mistakes in child-rearing constitute 
either a violation for the respect of the child or a violation by the parent 
of his own dignity and self-respect (p. 23).” To correct this situation, 
Dreikurs and his associates have Proposed nonspecific principles for 
improving family relationships. Some of these principles deal with en- 
couragement, the law of natural consequences, and the comprehension 
of goals. Briefly, Dreikurs asserts that all individuals within a family 
need encouragement. A child misbehaves when he is discouraged and 
does not believe that he can Succeed with useful behavior. The law of 
natural consequences refers to the child’s learning the logical and imme- 
diate effect of his transgression, not by any punishment imposed upon 
him by an authority, but by the situation itself. Parents often may over- 
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protect their children by not letting them learn the natural consequences 
of their actions. In order for a child to function well in society, he must 
learn to respect reality and order. Finally, parents must try to under- 
stand the goal of a child’s behavior, for it is the child’s goal that guides 
his actions. 

Adlerians have also taken a position on the issue of communication 
within the family as a basis for conflict. According to Dreikurs (1967), 
“Communication in the contemporary American family has not broken 
down; it exists, but not always for beneficial purposes (p. 189).” For ex- 
ample, frequently family members use communication to defeat one an- 
other. In essence, destructive family relationships may thrive on a com- 
munication system that is all too clear and all too open. It is not the 
breakdown in family communication that is so important to Adlerians, 
but rather the relationships family members have established with each 
other that facilitate the process of communication. This is true whether 
the communication is positive or negative. Real misunderstandings in 
communication (sometimes labeled as a breakdown in communication) 
Can be easily rectified if the relationship established among family mem- 
bers is a healthy one. 

To clarify how communication works in a family, Dreikurs gives the 
example of a young girl who continued to play with her toys despite 
the fact that she had heard her mother call her to dinner twice. When a 
Stranger who was observing this interchange asked the young girl why 
She continued to play, the girl responded, “Oh, Mother hasn’t called the 
third time yet. It's when she screams that | usually go to dinner.” Obvi- 
ously a pattern of communication had been established between them, 
One that was perhaps more implicit than explicit. 

The family “communication problem” is usually a relationship prob- 
lem. Talk or communications may serve to intensify conflict as well as 
to reduce it. When this situation occurs, Dreikurs (1967) suggests that, 
“to reestablish language as a means of communication within the 
family would require the avoidance of talk whenever conflicts arise.” 

his is essential “if words are to be instruments of positive and con- 
Structive communication in the service of harmony and peaceful living 
(pp. 203-204).” f 
. Goal of Counseling. The basic goal of Adlerian family counseling 
IS social adjustment. Social adjustment implies a reorientation in one’s 
family relationship. Such a reorientation does not involve complete per- 
Sonality change. Philosophically, Adlerians tend to maintain that any 
Change in an individual can, in its broadest sense, be viewed as a com- 
Plete Change, since the person who has made even the smallest change 
'S no longer exactly the same person he or she was previously. The 
fundamental thrust of Adlerian family counseling is to help each in- 
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volved person to become aware of the disturbed relationship and the 
concomitant faulty and negative attitudes toward oneself and other 
family members which tend to support that relationship. 

Procedures and Methods of Family Group Counseling. Much of 
the Adlerian family counseling is conducted in Child Guidance or Family 
Counseling Centers. Chicago is generally viewed as the headquarters 
for Adlerian counseling centers, for it was there that Dreikurs (until his 
death in 1972) worked to train individuals in this approach. The coun- 
seling centers are based in part upon Adler's early child guidance cen- 
ters in Vienna. They are customarily operated on the basis of voluntary 
financial support from interested citizens, school districts or universities. 

The typical clients of the centers are parents who are having diffi- 
culties with their children, although group counseling is also available 
for couples without children. For the sake of parsimony, however, the 
focus here will be on family counseling for parents experiencing con- 
flicts with their children. The source of much of what follows is taken 
from Adlerian Family Counseling (1959), a manual for counseling cen- 
ters edited by Dreikurs, Corsini, Lowe, and Sonstegard. 

The procedures for arranging family counseling are relatively free 
of red tape. Typically, prospective Participants sign an attendance sheet 
and indicate their interest in family counseling. Individuals are then 
asked to observe a group counseling session involving two other fam- 
ilies. One of the Purposes of this procedure is to make individuals 
aware that other people are also having problems. Thus, from the very 
beginning, efforts are made to show prospective counselees that their 
family difficulties are not a reflection of any personal inadequacies on 
their parts. Other objectives for having individuals observe families in 


group counseling sessions are: (1) They become familiar with Adlerian 
family group counseling procedures; and (2) They may gain insight into 
their own problems from listening to cases similar to and different from 
their own. 
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setting including two other families. The purpose of this procedure is to 
teach parents by having them discuss a problem before a group of their 
peers who are likewise experiencing difficulties. 

The basic position of the Adlerian counselor is that parents come to 
the center for counseling, not psychotherapy. This means that the coun- 
selor deals with the parents’ behavior in terms of immediate and spe- 
cific situations. It is felt that changes in the attitudes of the parents will 
lead to modifications in their children’s behavior. Group counseling of 
Parents involves the four basic steps that were described earlier [see 
P- 59]: (1) establishing a relationship; (2) interpretation; (3) insight; and 
(4) reorientation of behavior and goals. Although the counselor assumes 
an active role in all four stages, he tends to focus upon interpreting the 
dynamics of the family situation to the parents and helping them to ac- 
quire new methods of resolving conflicts and establishing better family 
relationships. Also, the child’s goals are revealed to him by the counselor. 

The methods for family group counseling are relatively direct. What 
follows is a brief description of a typical beginning counseling session. 
Group counseling tends to be an ongoing experience at the centers. 
New members are usually introduced to the group and then asked to 
inform group members of their family problems. At this time efforts are 
Made to make the parents feel welcome and to lessen their anxiety. 
Following the parents’ initial statement of their overall family problem, 
each spouse may be asked to describe an average day in his or her life. 
For example, a parent might be asked, “What are some of the things 
that bother you when you get up in the morning?” or “How do the chil- 
dren get along with you?” In other words, the interview is structured to 
elicit information regarding the types of relationships parents have with 
each other and their children. Exploring the family routine not only 
lessens parents’ uneasiness in front of the group but also provides 
valuable insights as to goals of family members. 

During this part of the counseling session, the counselor usually 
takes the leading role. The primary technique used here is one of ask- 
ing questions to uncover the source of the conflict. Group members 
generally remain silent, observing the interchange between the coun- 
Selor and the parents. The purpose of this procedure is to have the 
entire group participate in the learning process. 

Near the end of the first part of the group counseling session, the 
Counselor may reveal his tentative hypothesis concerning the new par- 
ticipants’ family problems. For the second part of the group session, 
Parents leave the room and the playroom director brings their children 
into the room. Upon the arrival of the children to the group, the coun- 
Selor’s first task is to try to put them at ease. Children may be asked: 
“What is your name?” “How are things going in the family?” “Do you 
know why your mommie and daddy brought you here?” The primary 
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purpose of the interview with the children is to learn what are their 
goals and their perspective of the problems. 

After the children’s departure, the parents are called back in. The 
playroom director also enters the group and gives a report on his ob- 
servation of the children of the couples in question. The major thrust of 
his report deals with the behavior of the children in the playroom—how 
they played and interacted with other children. Parents tend to listen 
to these reports with great interest. The counselor may ask them how 
the playroom report coincides with their knowledge of their children. 

Following the playroom director's report, the counselor begins to try 
to pull things together by offering tentative hypotheses concerning the 
reasons for the family’s problems. The focus here is upon each family 
member's goals. Other group members are asked to participate in the 
discussion and to offer their own ideas concerning how the new family 
may cope with its problem. At times group members may disagree with 
the counselor's tentative hypotheses. Such disa 
welcomed, since Adlerians believe that no one individual is the expert 
in the group—regardless of his leadership position. 

Group discussion is more than a cathartic experience for members. 
It is designed to be primarily a learning experience that focuses upon a 
reorientation in the parents’ behavior. In keeping with this goal, group 
members may offer Specific suggestions to each other. They may also 
reveal how they have met success or failure in dealing with their own 
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Horney’s Approach to Groups 
Horney (1937) and Sullivan 
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Karen Horney is Perhaps best known for Stressing the learned as- 
Pects of disordered behavior (Ford & Urban, 1963). Horney maintained 
that the most important aspects of human behavior are learned in a 
Sociocultural environment, Human behavior, then, or Personality devel- 
Opment is understandable mainly in terms of Organized patterns of in- 
terpersonal responses that an individual develops. She viewed person- 
ality maladjustment as the result of Certain patterns o 3 
behavior acquired in relationship to fami 


f interpersonal 
ly situation. 
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According to Horney, conflict is not in the nature of an individual; 
rather, it is in the social conditions to which one is subjected. If a child 
is raised in a home where there is security, trust, and warmth, conflicts 
do not need to arise, or if they do, they are at least resolvable. Horney 
asserts that the totality of early childhood experiences and conflicts 
help to form the unique character structure of each individual. The type 
of character structure one develops predisposes the individual to cer- 
tain types of neurotic difficulties in later life. 

In 1951, two years before her death, Horney cited the advantages of 
group therapy. She stated: “Group analysis is valuable not only socially 
but also for the promise it holds out as a short therapy (1952, p. 80).” In 
her opinion, the advantages of group analysis were the group spirit, the 
added incentive given by the group toward helping a person come to 
grips with himself, and the more rapid exposure of irrational drives. 
Horney (1952) argued forcefully: 


The advantages one sees most clearly. The group spirit encourages and 
enhances the incentive to come to grips with oneself. Irrational drives are 
exposed more readily and quickly. Two illusions are quickly laid open— 
that the neurotic member is easy to get along with, and that the others 
don’t see in him, or that there do not exist in him, any difficulties. Further- 
more, the individual may quickly see that his reactions are determined 
not by others, but by what is happening in him. All of this goes on in the 
atmosphere of feeling “I'm not the only one.” The illusion of being the 
exceptionally troubled person goes by the board (p. 80). 


Horney also envisioned some problems in group analysis. Some of 
the difficulties she saw dealt with the composition of the group, the 
Problem of evaluating results, group pressure, and the danger of arous- 
ing too much anxiety prematurely. Although she recognized that such 
dangers also existed in individual therapy, she felt that the threat was 
greater in groups. Two factors seemed to her significant in effective 
group treatment: (1) “The more the individuals can analyze themselves, 
the faster and the more effective will the group analysis be”; and (2) 
“The more the analyst is capable of maintaining a constructive spirit in 
the group, the better the chances for success (p. 81).” 

One of Horney’s goals in both individual and group treatment is self- 
realization; that is, the capacity of each individual “to feel free and in- 
dependent, to have a sense of inner direction and unity” (Rose, 1957, 
P. 378). The key, then, is helping group members find the core of them- 
Selves, since the real self is the problem. According to Horney, “basic 
anxiety,” or the feeling of being isolated and helpless in a potentially 
hostile world, produces an exaggerated self-idealization which gives the 
individual both a false sense of unity and identity. Group treatment of 
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children, in particular then, should focus upon providing emotional def- 
icits and breaking the vicious cycle between the child and his environ- 
ment before the interpersonal conflicts become crystallized in a dis- 
torted, idealized self-system. The basic problem of self-idealization is 
that it may lead to self-hate when the child is faced with the reality that 
he can neither meet nor implement his self-ideal. 

These concepts have been used by some therapists who engaged in 
analytic group counseling. Followers of Horney use the group to modify 
unreasonable self-idealization and distorted views of the world devel- 
oped in childhood. The goal is to help resolve conflicts within an indi- 
vidual that were largely begun through ineffective interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Group therapy serves as a means of learning how to develop 
more appropriate interpersonal relationships. Group therapy also be- 
comes a means of dealing with unrealistic demands placed on oneself 
and others which tend to alienate the individual. Self-realization is pos- 
sible through one's interactions with other group members. Such inter- 
action gives one the courage to be real rather than to persist in a pur- 
suit of idealized self. 

Bessell (1968) has indicated that the human development program 
he helped to found is based upon some of Horney’s concepts. Essen- 
tially, this program is a guided group experience designed to help 
schoolchildren develop the type of self-confidence that facilitates learn- 


ing. The human development program employs “magic circles” as a 
major learning technique. 


Sullivan’s Approach to Personality and Groups 


Sullivan delineates two basic goals of human behavior: (1) physical or 
biological satisfactions, and (2) security resulting from fulfilled social 
expectations. According to his conception of personality development, 
the young child in the process of acculturation is torn between need 
Satisfaction and security. Parental restrictions and disapprovals pre- 
dispose the child toward anxiety feelings that she will not be able to 
Satisfy their expectations. If the child is able to secure both satisfaction 


and security, she begins to develop a higher self- 


evaluation. Sullivan, 
like Horney, 


puts a great deal of emphasis on learning and interper- 
sonal relations as a precursor to personality development. 

The study of interpersonal behavior is crucial to Sullivan’s theory of 
development. An individual’s behavior, he suggested, should be analyzed 
in terms of response patterns to others in interpersonal situations. 
A significant factor in interpersonal transactions is communication. 
Sullivan believed that interpersonal relationships are conducted pri- 
marily by verbal and nonverbal communications. The way in which a 
Person communicates with himself and others reveals a great deal 
about him. For exainple, an individual may use speech to ward off or 
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attract others to him. The study of a person’s speech is a major thera- 
peutic tool in individual or group counseling. Thus, Sullivan concen- 
trated upon problems in interpersonal interaction and communication. 

The goal of the Sullivanian therapist, whether he is involved in indi- 
vidual or group counseling, is to provide a set of security relationships. 
In the group counseling situation, the quality of the individual’s inter- 
personal relationships must be explored; his present feelings or behav- 
ior as displacements of feelings from past interpersonal relationships 
must be presented; and his pattern of communication in interpersonal 
relationships must be analyzed. 

Sullivan’s ideas concerning interpersonal relationships and commu- 
nications have gained renewed prominence in the transactional ap- 
proach to groups. His theoretical formulations concerning interpersonal 
transactions have become a basic unit with the transactional theory of 
interpersonal communications. 

Sullivan’s conception of dynamisms also has important implications 
for group analysis. In simplest terms, dynamisms are recurrent patterns 
of behavior that characterize a person in his or her relationships with 
others. They are the smallest unit of analysis that one can use in study- 
ing an individual. Each person, then, has a composite of behavior pat- 
terns that can be called dynamisms. Although these are frequently hid- 
den from oneself, they are almost immediately apparent to others. In a 
group situation, the feedback an individual receives from others about 
his behavior tends to reflect his unseen behavior patterns and enhance 
his conscious awareness. 

No direct method of group treatment developed from Sullivan, quite 
Possibly because of his untimely death. But his description of group 
work does contain many of the elements found in current definitions of 
group counseling. Sullivan (1952) described a group as follows: 


The group must be a small stable one which feels itself as an entity and 
which the individual can feel close identification. Membership... is volun- 
tary. There is a group leader, who is consciously making constructive use 
of the process of personality interaction among the members. The leader 
utilizes the desire of a normal person to be accepted by his fellows. He 
establishes the dignity of the individual and teaches acceptance of differ- 
ences in race, creed and nationality (p. 189). 


RESEARCH IN ANALYTIC GROUP COUNSELING 


Most of the research in analytic group counseling consists of case stud- 
ies in clinic or clinic-like settings rather than in educational settings. 
This is true, however, of most research on group counseling (Dink- 
meyer & Muro, 1971). The lack of psychoanalytic research in educa- 
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tional settings may reflect counselors’ general feelings concerning the 
inappropriateness of group psychoanalysis in the schools or in institu- 
tions of higher learning. To recapitulate the reasons that counselors 
traditionally consider both individual or group psychoanalysis to be 
incompatible with their work situation: (1) insufficient training back- 
ground in psychoanalysis; (2) time limitations; (3) inherent school lim- 
itations; and (4) differences of opinions of what the counseling process 
should be. Certainly, group psychoanalysis, as described in this chap- 
ter, is not usually practiced in educational settings. 

Beyond this observation, however, one must also acknowledge that 
group psychoanalysis as practiced even in clinic settings has also not 
subjected itself to the rigors of outcome research and evaluation. Case 
studies may be very revealing, but they should be used in addition to 
and not in substitution for experimental research. Yet, the shortcomings 
of group research are not unique to the psychoanalytic school of 
thought. They are only more pronounced. The inadequacies observed in 
analytic group research are, in some respects, intrinsic to most group 
therapies—regardless of their theoretical orientation. 

Like the other group approaches, psychoanalytic group counselors 
need to address themselves to the identification of relevant, specifiable 
independent variables. That is to say, psychoanalysts must begin to 
develop a relationship between their theoretical framework and their 
research efforts. For example, are the curative factors the group coun- 
selor deems important the same as those chosen by group participants? 

To illustrate, Feifel and Eells (1963) investigated seventy-three cli- 
ents and their twenty-eight psychoanalytically oriented therapists to 
compare their views of factors they considered responsible for the 
client’s successful outcome. The authors found that whereas the clients 
attributed their successful therapy to relationship factors, their thera- 
pists emphasized technical skills and techniques. That is, the clients 
stressed the importance of the personal, human qualities of their 
therapist. 

Also using the subjective approach, Berzon, Pious, and Parson 
(1963) asked eighteen members of two analytic therapy groups what 
they considered the most personally significant event that occurred dur- 
ing the therapeutic process. One of the most striking findings of the 
authors was that the participants reported the primary curative factor 
was their interaction with other group members. They minimized or 
gave little significance to the therapist’s involvement. Berzon et al. 
(1963) concluded that a group member perceived personal benefit when 
he consciously experienced: “(a) a more realistic image of himself, 


ie nn of his feeling life, (c) increased relatedness to others 
p. » 
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Although both of these studies have their limitations, they, neverthe- 
less, highlight the need for a closer examination of the curative dynam- 
ics of group psychoanalysis. Obviously, there is a difference of opinion 
among group members and leaders as to what are the significant vari- 
ables in analytic group treatment. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has traced the relationship between psychoanalytic theory 
and group psychoanalysis. Emphasis was placed upon the influence of 
the psychoanalytic theory of personality development and maladjust- 
ment as well as on differences between individual and group psycho- 
analysis. It seems clear that there is no one generally accepted model 
of psychoanalytically oriented group counseling. What exists is a variety 
of approaches that are distinguished by their own particular adaptation 
of individual analysis to group analysis. At present, group psycho- 
analysis is more of an idea than a reality. What analytic group therapy 
Provides is psychoanalysis of an individual within a group setting. 
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3 


T-Groups and the Laboratory 
Approach to Sensitivity Training 


The T-group represents the beginning of a new era in the small group 
experience. It symbolizes recent attempts to create a hybrid between 
psychotherapy and sociotherapy in order to deal with problems in human 
living. Almost equally important, however, the T-group represents the 
turning point of American interest toward working in small groups to 
solve problems. It provided a means by which the broad American 
public could become involved in learning how people function in 
groups, without the added stigma or negative connotation that they 
are in need of psychological help. Since their initiation, T-groups have 
commanded a significant amount of attention in group literature; they 
have been widely accepted and used by people and organizations of 
varying backgrounds to deal with factors that promote or hinder human 
relationships; and, finally, they have fathered a number of other group 
methods—notably sensitivity training, encounter, and personal growth 
groups. 

All approaches to group work have their founders. Although the 
initial conceptualization and the development of the T-group was the 
work of four men (Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt, social psychologists: 
and Leland Bradford and Kenneth Benne, educators), Kurt Lewin is seen 
as the single most significant figure in the development of this group 
type. He was one of the Original founders of the model, and T-group 
methodology was, and still is to some extent, based on strong Lewinian 
concepts of group dynamics and action research (Marrow, 1969). 

Although from the very beginning the T- 
entation, it had the strong theoretical backg 
Port it. The practical side of the T-group is 


group was practical in ori- 
round of Kurt Lewin to sup- 
its goal of producing social 
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change. In some respects, one can say that this goal was not a de- 
cidedly new one for American people; it grew out of a climate of social 
concern that began to crystallize during the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Prior to the development of the T-group, for example, a number 
of events had taken place that indicated American society was moving 
in the direction of social reformulation. During the 1920s social scien- 
tists investigated “natural groups” in society. Their strong conviction 
was that many of the answers to social problems could be found by 
Studying the social interactions and normal formations of these groups. 
From the work of some social scientists, the field of social work began 
to organize groups to deal with the problems of those times. 

In the 1930s, John Dewey spearheaded a widespread effort to apply 
Principles of social psychology to the classroom under the name of 
Progressive education. Kurt Lewin, likewise, added his support to the 
Movement with his now famous field theory and his concomitant em- 
Phasis on action research as a means to social change. Lewin’s goal 
was to establish an academic and community task force that would not 
Only further small group psychology but would also deal with the notion 
Of social change. From his effort to establish this force came the devel- 
Opment of the T-group and laboratory method as a community enter- 
Prise. Although the T-group has since taken many different courses of 
direction, its first mission was to construct ways in which the small 
group experience could be used to teach individuals to better under- 
stand how the democratic group process could be applied to commu- 
nity group action. In short, the emphasis was upon training groups for 
Social action. 

Since the time of Kurt Lewin, the T-group has fared fairly well. It has 
broadened its outlook and scope to include goals of individual and or- 
ganizational change. It has also been the major setting for sensitivity 
training. None of this expansion has been without attendant growing 
Pains and criticism from both the professional and public sectors. 

Recently (within the last five or ten years), the terms T-group and 
Sensitivity group have been used interchangeably, probably because 
the original distinctions between these two group types have become 
blurred. The T-group is best known as a method of laboratory training 
in groups. As more people became involved in T-groups, the emphasis 
Shifted to sensitivity training, that is, to help group members better 
understand themselves and others. [Further discussion of the differ- 
ences between T-groups and sensitivity groups appears on pp. 87- 
89.] 


T-Groups and Group Counseling 
Discussion has also centered around the differences between T-groups 
and group counseling, particularly as the latter is practiced in the 
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schools. Ohlsen (1970a) indicates that there are both ch 
ferences and some similarities between group counseling -g nn 
He defines group counseling as a “therapeutic experience or E S 
who do not have serious emotional problems (p. 6). Accor ing 

Ohlsen, T-groups share much in common with counseli 
addition to using reinforcement and feedback as teachi 
group approaches also “focus members’ at 
now, changing their behavior, and bot 3 
bers learn to cope with specific situations and persons (pp. 7-8). 
There are, however, some important differences between these two 
types of groups. T-groups are usuall 
counseling groups; T- 
tion to the analysis of 


ng groups. In 
ng tools, both 
tention on the here and 
h use role playing to help mem- 


interactions among members, the study of group 


d the achievement 
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group approach j 
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s a discussion of the historical development of 
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standing the T-group as it was originally constructed. These words are 
educational training laboratory. 

The word education carries a special connotation in the T-group 
approach. One of Lewin’s goals was to provide a new kind of educa- 
tional experience as a result of one’s participation in a group. As noted 
Previously, he was mainly concerned that people would learn about the 
Progress of democratic group formation for social change. Although the 
title T-group was never used by Lewin (this appellation came into being 
after his death), it seems clear that he agreed with many of its early 
Principles. The T-group was to be more than a gripe session for indi- 
viduals; it was designed to be a true educational experience from which 
Participants would learn more about themselves and group dynamics. 

The use of the words laboratory training is also essential to an un- 
derstanding of the T-group. Golembiewski and Blumberg (1970) indicate 
that the T-group may be considered a laboratory in the following ways: 
(1) It attempts to create a miniature society; (2) It is geared toward 
working with processes that emphasize inquiry, exploration, and experi- 
mentation with behavior; (3) It is oriented toward assisting its members 
to learn; (4) It stresses developing a psychologically safe atmosphere 
to facilitate learning; and (5) Group members determine what is to be 
learned, even though a trainer is usually available for guidance. Sum- 
Marizing some of these basic concepts, Bradford, et al. (1964) define 
the T-group in the following manner: 


A T-group is a relatively unstructured group in which individuals partici- 
Pate as learners. The data for learning are not outside these individuals 
Or remote from their immediate experience within the T-groups. The data 
are the transactions among members, their own behavior in the group, as 
they struggle to create a productive and viable organization, a miniature 
society (p. 1). 


One of the assumptions of T-group training is that participants will 
become responsible for their own learning. This is a marked departure 
from the usual meaning of education and learning. What one learns is 
Oftentimes a result of an individual’s personal approach to the group 
and the types of relationships he or she establishes with others during 
the Process of the group. T-group theory is founded upon the premise 
that learning is a combination of conceptualization and experience, and 
that individuals learn more freely and easily when they establish authen- 
tic relationships with others. z 

Defining sensitivity training is even more difficult than defining a 
T-group. There have been few efforts to even separate in any kind of 
Meaningful manner these two group approaches. 
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As noted earlier, at one time these were distinct, mutually exclusive 
areas, but now sensitivity training has become a catch-all term for 
almost any group concerned with human relations or personal growth. 
The use of standardized nomenclature to describe different group 
approaches would eliminate some confusion concerning the differences 
between these two group types. 

Although few distinctions are made in the literature, this does not 
necessarily mean that there are no differences between T-groups and 
sensitivity training. Certainly, not all sensitivity training involves T-group 
procedures—specifically the procedure of using the transactions of 
group members to examine the group process. It may come down to a 
matter of goals. According to Egan (1970), sensitivity training is only a 
species of laboratory training, and correlatively, T-groups. That is, sensi- 
tivity training is a particular kind of laboratory training “in which per- 
sonal and interpersonal issues are the direct focus of the group (p. 10).” 
Even though this distinction is considered by most writers to be a subtle 
one, it does, in part, point out the major difference between these two 
group approaches. In the T-group, for example, goals are broader, such 
as “learning about group Process and developing skills for diagnosing 
group and organizational behavior (Egan, 1970, p. 10).” 
exist in sensitivity groups, but the focus i 
them. In most sensitivity groups learning about group process or dy- 
namics for group change is usually only incidental. A sensitivity group, 
then, usually has as its primary and sometimes only goal, individual 
Personal growth. In a T-group, the personal growth that results is seen 
as an outgrowth of the total group’s working on a particular task it has 
designed for itself. Partial support for this position is given by Seashore 


(1970) who maintains that the T-group is the primary setting for sensi- 
tivity training. 


These goals 
s not primarily placed upon 


In sensitivity there has been a consistent trend toward de-emphasiz- 
ing the study of group process and an increasing emphasis on en- 
hanced personal insight. Sensitivity training has come to embody for 
some individuals Psychotherapy for normals (Weschler et al., 1962). 
Shepard (1964) has described the departure from T-group goals as hav- 
ing the following impact: “Implicit recognition that individual develop- 


evel interventions were replaced by more 
personal interventions ... and 


, in recent years, personal feedback has 
seemed to be the most important feature of the T-group (p. 380).” 


HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 
It is difficult to separate the historical events that led to T-groups and 
the laboratory approach to 


sensitivity training, partly because both 
were either direct or indirect Outcomes of the 1946 Connecticut Work- 
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shop, and partly because the term sensitivity training was and is still 
now used interchangeably with T-groups. The situation is further com- 
Plicated by the fact that most historical accounts of the evolution of 
these two approaches tend to dismiss such differences as meaningless 
or generally do not make any sharp distinctions between them. Even 
Benne’s (1964) thorough and excellent review of the history of T-groups 
does not completely clarify how the two came to be used synonymously. 
It is left to the reader to infer whatever historical differences existed 
between the two approaches. 


Birthplace of the T-Group 

New Britain Teachers College in Connecticut is generally credited as 
the birthplace of the concepts that were later to embody the T-group 
Movement (Benne, 1964). Although some earlier ideas provided a par- 
tial foundation for the T-group movement, it was the immediate impact 
of the Connecticut Workshop of 1946 that signaled the modern begin- 
nings of the T-group movement. 

What was the Connecticut Workshop, and why did it so profoundly 
affect the development of the T-group? It was designed and initiated 
for essentially practical reasons. None of its leading figures had any 
grandiose ideas of revolutionizing the existing group approaches to 
Solving problems. The Workshop's purpose was to assist Frank Simp- 
son, the executive director of the Connecticut Interracial Commission, 
to implement that state’s new Fair Employment Practices Act. It was 
felt that by training community leaders and citizens of varying back- 
grounds—businessmen, labor leaders, and teachers—to learn how to 
work with intergroup tensions and to change racial attitudes, compli- 
ance with the Fair Employment Practices Act could be handled more 
Smoothly. Kurt Lewin was to assume a major role in this work. 

There were three sponsors of the Workshop: 1) the Connecticut In- 
terracial Commission, 2) the Connecticut Department of Education, and 
3) the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (M.I.T.) Research Center 
for Group Dynamics. At that time, Kurt Lewin was the director of 
M.I.T.s new Research Center for Group Dynamics. He was given the 
important job of selecting group leaders to assist in the training enter- 
Prise. More importantly, however, Lewin’s international reputation in the 
field of group dynamics made him a focal point. All eyes looked to him 
to make the conference work. Lewin selected as his training group 
leaders Kenneth D. Benne and Leland P. Bradford, both with back- 
grounds in adult education, and Ronald Lippitt, a social psychologist. 
Although these men were to become national leaders in the T-group 
Movement, it was Kurt Lewin who became known as the father of the 
T-group—T symbolizing training in “educationally focused” group ex- 
Periences. . 

At the outset, the format of the conference was relatively simple. 
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Small groups of ten members each were established to conduct group 
discussions, generally centering around compliance with the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. Increasingly, group members related experi- 
ences that interfered with their compliance with the provisions of the 
Act. Part of the task of the rest of the group members was to assist their 
peers who were experiencing problems to develop alternative solutions. 
Role-playing techniques were used to help individual group members 
diagnose problems. 

Since Lewin operated on the principle of “no research without ac- 
tion, and no action without research (Marrow, 1969, p. 193),” a research 
observer was assigned to each of the small group sessions held during 
the day. The task of the observer job was to record and to code be- 
havioral interactions that took place during the small group meetings. 
Evening sessions were restricted to group leaders and recorders for 


the purpose of analyzing what happened in each of the small group 
sessions. 
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tional benefits of such learnings might be. In the past, Lewin had kept 
separate the variables of group members’ task activities and the data 
that researchers gathered on how group processes were affecting the 
functioning of the group. Now, the possibility of combining the two 
Opened up new prospects for research and learning. 

Hence, what was initially designed as human relations training in 
interracial matters became a much broader phenomenon. The basic 
Problem facing Lewin, Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt was how to inte- 
grate the “back home” content (meaning the particular task of the 
group) of the small group discussion with an analysis of here-and-now 
data regarding the members’ behavior. It was from this point on that 
the small group sessions assumed the characteristics of an educational 
laboratory experience. 

Kurt Lewin, who had provided the basic conceptual framework for 
what was later labeled the T-group, died in 1947. It was left up to others 
to implement some of his ideas. As a result of the Connecticut Work- 
Shop, another summer session of three weeks’ duration was planned at 
Gould Academy in Bethel, Maine in 1947 to incorporate the new learn- 
ings. 


Bethel, Maine: Beginnings of Sensitivity Training 

With the legacy Lewin had provided, Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt, as 
well as a number of other individuals planned the 1947 session. Of prime 
importance was the Basic Skills Training (BST) Group. The Basic Skills 
Training Group was a small continuing group for which an anecdotal 
Observer was assigned to make observational data available for discus- 
Sion and analysis. One of the responsibilities of the training leader was 
to help the group to analyze and evaluate the observational data gath- 
ered, in addition to the data coming from members and the training 
leader. Some of the expectations of the BST Group were as follows: 
(1) it would help members internalize different concepts; (2) it would 
give members practice in developing diagnostic and action skills of the 
Change agent; (3) it would help participants to develop strategies for 
applying laboratory learnings to back-home situations; (4) it would give 
Members a clearer understanding of democratic values; (5) it would 
deal with personal and interpersonal development; and (6) it would help 
Members to acquire trainer skills. The immediate descendant of the 
BST Group is the T-group. 

From Benne’s (1964) description of the goals of the BST Group, one 
can well understand the present confusion over what is a T-group and 
What Constitutes sensitivity training. For example, Benne states that one 
Of the first objectives of the BST Group was to “sensitize” its delegates 
to the relationship between the growth of a group and the growth of 
‘dividuals within a group. In further delineating the signs of group 
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growth, Benne again uses the word sensitivity in different contexts. For 
instance, he alludes to the goals of intercommunication and semantic 
sensitivity and suggests that some of the responsibilities of group mem- 
bers are to display a sensitivity to the contribution of each member as 
well as to accept and to share leadership functions in a group. 

That the BST Group was overloaded with learning objectives is an 
understatement. At the end of the summer session in Bethel, Maine (a 
town whose name subsequently came to be used synonymously with 
laboratory training), polarities had begun to develop among group par- 
ticipants. While some individuals wanted to focus upon discussing out- 
side case materials, others wanted to discuss only the here-and-now 
happenings that stressed personal, interpersonal, and group level ma- 
terials. One can interpret this behavior as a beginning confrontation 
between individuals oriented more toward sensit 
persons more T-group Oriented, with the | 
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After 1950, the objectives of the T-group underwent a type of meta- 
morphosis. No longer was the major emphasis placed upon the Lewinian 
change-agents concepts in organizational and community structures, 
The interpersonal process of group development was the central issue. 
This is the period in which T-groups become essentially sensitivity 
groups. Here is another reason that these two group approaches are 
Presently linked so inextricably in current literature. 

As the polarities of interest evolved in the laboratory method, the 
BST Group was divided into two separate groups: 1) T-groups, which 
stressed learning about small group dynamics and interpersonal styles 
Of group behavior from analyzing each group’s unique behavior; and 2) 
Action (A) groups, which concentrated on the sociological approach to 
Strategies of social action and change in large social systems. The 
Action groups also used a traditional teaching method, with lecturelike 
Presentations and group discussions of reading and didactic material. 
In reformulating what occurred, one might say that T-groups (with their 
emphasis on interpersonal issues) became more akin to sensitivity 
groups, and Action groups resembled more closely the original design 
Of the T-group as conceptualized by Lewin, Benne, Bradford, and 
Lippitt. 

However, the sensitivity approach to T-groups proved to be such a 
Powerful attraction to the majority of the training participants that this 
Style of group work tended to have a carry-over effect into the A-groups. 
With pressure from the participants to deal with more sensitivity-related 
Material, these groups subsequently became quite similar in format. 
This duplication of efforts led to the abandonment of A-groups in 1950. 

The clash between sensitivity-oriented T-groups and action-oriented 
T-groups is revealed in the types of roles group leaders assumed. Those 
who were entrenched firmly in the Lewinian tradition of cooperative in- 
Quiry and action research saw their function as assisting group mem- 
bers in getting relevant, validated data into their discussions. The 

€winian type trainer was “member-like.” He tended to express his 
feelings Openly and participate within the group. His dual membership 
In the small group discussions and the staff group tended, however, to 
limit his types of group interactions. 

In Contrast, the psychoanalytic leader, for example, concentrated on 
examining sources of distortion in the data reviewed by the small group. 

he Psychoanalytic leader functioned much like a “projection screen” 
Tor group members. He was inclined not to divulge his true feelings. 
From the projections of member feelings upon him, the leader was able 
to demonstrate how members tended to distort data. For example, a 
9roup member might be inclined to distort data because he was re- 
Sponding to the leader as he would his father. In this case, unfinished 
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business of the past interfered with the communication Process, Psy 
choanalytic trainers did not become members of their group. 


Reparation 


In 1956, a concerted effort was made to reintegrate the T-group into 
the laboratory design. To accomplish this task, the schism that had 
come about as a result of the ineffectual separation of T-group from 
A-group experiences had to be repaired. A major decision had to be 
made as to whether the T-group was or was not a therapy group. 

After seventeen years of a rather intermittently stormy evolution, the 
T-group had come to have the following characteristics: 1) focus upon 
here-and-now behavioral events; 2) observer/participant role of each 
group member; 3) confrontation of members in order to bring about 
greater interpretive feelings and behavior on the part of group Partici- 
pants. 

In the 1960s, two basic variations of the T-group existed: 1) T- 
as therapy for normal individuals; and 2) the instrumented T- 
wherein individuals were confronted with a “dilemma” they had to re- 
move. Variation 1 (the T-group as therapy for normals) was basically a 
sensitivity group. As the developers and proponents of the sensitivity 
model, Robert Tannenbaum, Irving Weschler, and Fred Massarik ac- 
knowledged (1961) that major similarities existed between their model 
of sensitivity training: and other forms of group psychotherapy. The 
authors pointed out that sensitivity training is similar to group psycho- 
therapy insofar as it shares the common objective of ego strengthening 
and improvement of the self-image. They explained that both ap- 
proaches emphasize the development of insights and Opportunities for 
reality testing in the group situation, and that both concentrated on 
examining an individual's life values and on replacing the ineffectual 
modes of behavior with more adaptive ones. 

From a review of the literature, it seems r 
T-groups and sensitivity training evolved alm 
there existed from the very beginning a pred 

"group. The mix-up seems to have center 
unbalanced symbiotic relationship of the tw 
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group movement. 

The T-group, in its strictest sense, is a reformulation of the Lewinian 
model of action-oriented research. This model emphasizes that grou 
participants are Supposed to learn how to analyze, collect and inter ee 
data relevant to themselves and to the group. The T-group is feta) ' 
task-oriented group, even though throughout the years of its ea 
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ment it has gradually incorporated some aspects of human relations 
training. Yet the approach toward human relations is quite different 
from that of sensitivity groups. Sensitivity training is a direct descendant 
of the clinical approach to T-groups. While the T-group is more task- 
oriented, the sensitivity group is more process-oriented. 


Differences Between the T-Group and the Sensitivity Model 


Benne (1964) outlines three major differences between the T-group 
(action research model) and the clinical or sensitivity training model. 
The first difference deals with the type of data considered important in 
the group. He suggests that whereas the clinical model (renamed sensi- 
tivity model) addresses itself to problems that arise from existential 
encounters among group participants and between group members 
and leaders, the T-group or action research model makes the assump- 
tion that significant data for group inquiry can be gathered ahead of 
time. One does not have to wait for or rely solely on spontaneous en- 
counters. The most important data for sensitivity groups emanates from 
gut level experiences of group members. On the other hand, the T-group 
uses the feeling level of experience as well as instruments for data 
gathering. These instruments do not have to be developed as the group 
Organizes itself for action to resolve its difficulties. They may be planned 
in advance. In short, the sensitivity model emphasizes the collection of 
qualitative data only; the action research T-group model seeks both 
qualitative and quantitative data. 

Secondly, there is the difference between outside and inside infor- 
mation. The action research T-group model frequently employs con- 
cepts and related skills that may arise outside of the group proper. 
Theory sessions may be incorporated into the action research T-group 
model. Conversely, the clinical or sensitivity training model restricts 
itself to feelings and materials that occur within the group. Proponents 
Of this approach are inclined to view the use of outside data as fostering 
greater intellectualization among group members. 

The third difference deals with the underlying assumptions concern- 
ing the transference of knowledge learned in the group situation. Al- 
though one of the desired outcomes of both groups is greater or better 
interpersonal functionings in outside associations, more importance is 
attached to personal growth in authentic relationships in the sensitivity 
group as compared with the T-group. The fundamental premise of the 
T-group is that as one acquires the rudiments of appropriate theory 
building, and concepts and skills in clarifying problems in both the in- 
terpersonal and intergroup sessions, he will be at a much better advan- 
tage to help himself and others. Disciples of sensitivity groups maintain 
that if personal growth occurs, all other problems will be resolved. 

In addition, Back (1972) delineates three features of sensitivity train- 
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ing: “the concentration on the immediate group process, the emphasis 
on personal relations and personal remarks, and the resultant subjec- 
tive experiences (p. 13).” He further propounds that sensitivity training 
is a procedure employing group action as an end in itself. Thus, the 
major thrust of sensitivity training is its adherence to strong emotional 
action through group process. As Back (1972) again notes: “Sensitivity 
training is novel in accepting the group experience as having value in 
itself, without recourse to any ultimate aims. It uses the present experi- 
ence only (p. 78).” 

There are two essential reasons that the distinctions between sensi- 
tivity groups and T-groups have blurred. First, they share a common 
denominator in terms of origin. A second reason for the present inter- 
changeable use of the two words is that as T-groups have evolved, they 
have attempted to incorporate the concepts and procedures that were 
once seen as the province of sensitivity training groups. Whatever 
previous differences there once were between these two approaches 
are now mainly academic. Trying to distinguish between them on the 
basis of current literature is akin to searching for a needle in a hay- 
stack. The morass of confusion has continued too long for any sub- 
stantive distinctions to be made after the early 1970s. 

Perhaps the only meaningful way of differentiating them is to look at 
the modern derivatives of each approach. Esalen is the modern deriv- 
ative of sensitivity groups (Back, 1972). It is one of the new personal 
growth movements that focus upon intensive group techniques used 
Primarily for the development of the individual. The fact that Esalen has 
attempted to borrow techniques from a variety of schools has prevented 
it from being exclusively labeled as sensitivity training. Therefore, in the 
broadest sense, one could say that sensitivity groups in the 1970s are 
most closely related to personal growth groups, but that the many vari- 
eties of such schools prevent any direct tracing of lineage. 

Modern derivatives of the T-group are even harder to trace. How- 
ever, one of the direct outgrowths of this model has come to be labeled 
Organization Development, or just OD. The Office of Organization De- 
velopment uses as its foundation the instrumented T-group or the con- 
cept of planned organizational change. While the Office of Organization 
Development directs its attention toward intervention strategies to help 
agencies and institutions to function more effectively, the instrumented 
T-group Stresses the importance of individuals becoming effective orga- 
nization members. According to Bennis (1969), the T-group is the cen- 
tral activity of Organization Development interventions. 


The National Training Laboratory 


No historical review of the T-group and sensitivity training would be 
complete without mentioning the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, later shortened to the National Training Laboratory or 
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simply NTL. Its major contribution to the laboratory method is that it 
supplied a formal organizational structure. The NTL began by sponsor- 
ing summer training laboratories at Bethel, Maine. Currently, the NTL 
offers year-round activities. Although a number of organizations have 
since become involved in related kinds of training activities, the NTL 
still assumes the major responsibility for training leaders of T-groups. 
It provides internships as well as accreditation for those who have com- 
pleted the necessary training. 

Although there are gaps in what took place, when, where, and why, the 
foregoing review has reported most of the major events that led to the 
initial differentiation and final fusion of T-groups and sensitivity groups. 
From this point on, however, attention is focused upon the T-group as 
the major setting for sensitivity training. This seems to be the only rea- 
sonable road to take in light of the current overwhelming confounding 
of these two approaches. To put it another way, the distinction between 
T-groups and sensitivity groups is now a matter of history and not one 
of present operational functioning. 


LEWIN’S THEORETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE T-GROUP 


Lewin’s influence on the T-group movement has already been dis- 
cussed. Here we examine his theoretical contributions to this group 
model. Two fundamental principles of Lewin provide the underlying 
rationale of T-groups as conducted by the National Training Laboratory. 
First is his theory of behavior change and encapsulation within a group; 
second is his theory of feedback. 

Lewin believed that the group is an effective agent for changing an 
Individual’s behavior. He asserted that the behavior of an individual is 
easier to change within a group context than in a one-to-one situation. 
Group interaction or group dynamics produce change more readily be- 
Cause the individual has a greater opportunity to verify old behaviors or 
to try out new ones. Yet change for its own sake or fleeting change 
was not a major concern of Lewin. He was deeply interested in how to 
Produce more lasting behavioral changes within a group context. To 
effect genuine change, Lewin postulated that a person must be totally 
Involved in the group; he must discover for himself that his beliefs and 
behaviors are unsatisfactory; and he must be in a situation which gives 
him the freedom of choice to change or to do otherwise. Although all 
three factors are important, the process involving self-discovery of cer- 
tain facts about oneself is crucial. When persons are able to see them- 
selves as others see them and to discover certain facts for themselves, 
attitude changes are inclined to be more permanent. According to 
Lewin, individuals will tend to believe facts they themselves have dis- 
covered in the same way they believe in themselves (Marrow, 1969). 

Moreover, Lewin hypothesized that an individual tends to act or 
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think in an equilibrium. The environment of any group reinforces a per- 
son’s sense of equilibrium. For example, if an individual is placed in 
a new group setting and the members of that group convince him to 
change his behavior, when he returns to his old group he will also re- 
vert back to his old way of behaving. In order to have a more long- 
lasting impact on a person’s behavior, Lewin proposed that one must 
change the nature of the group situation. He hit upon the idea of an 
encapsulated group, a group not bound by traditional functionings and 
rules of behavior. Lewin theorized that the group is not the sum of its 
members but a “structure that emerges from the interaction of individ- 
uals, a structure which itself produces change in individuals” (Bonner, 
1959, pp. 19-20). The encapsulated group was a good way to investigate 
how the evolving structure within the group affects a person’s be- 
havior. Later on, the encapsulated group was renamed laboratory train- 
ing. The goal of laboratory training was to change an individual’s 
behavior by establishing a different kind of group equilibrium. 

In order to establish a new kind of group equilibrium, Lewin stip- 
ulated that the group must go through three stages: unfreezing; re- 
structuring; and refreezing. Unfreezing refers to changing role expecta- 
tions group members have of themselves and other participants. Lewin 
believed that ambiguity and the absence of any structured goals would 
hasten the process of unfreezing. The restructuring period is charac- 
terized by change. During this stage, group members would be encour- 
aged to establish new relationships and to test new behaviors. As the 
group neared an end, a refreezing of the newly learned behavior would 
Occur. Refreezing would tend to make more permanent whatever be- 
havioral changes had occurred. 

Lewin’s theory of feedback is intimately connected to his principle 
of behavior change ina group situation. During the Stages of unfreezing, 
restructuring, and refreezing, feedback would occur. The feedback that 


each person received would, according to theory, assist the participant 
in making behavioral changes. 
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ployed to help group members change. In short, the principles of be- 
havior change and feedback form the basic theoretical underpinnings 
of the T-group. [These are discussed in greater detail on pp. 98-105] 


GOALS OF THE T-GROUP 


As with other group approaches, the goals of the T-group are not uni- 
form. They vary from group to group and are determined largely by the 
purposes of the group. What follows now is a core of goals that are 
generally common to most T-groups, regardless of their purposes. 


Learning How to Learn 

Central to all T-groups is the concept of learning. There is an underlying 
belief that learning is an active experience and that one learns best 
when she comes to accept certain facts and acts upon them. Learning 
within a T-group takes the form of discovery learning. A person learns 
because she discovers certain things about herself and about others. 
Traditional learning and T-group learning may be differentiated in terms 
of the conditions under which learning takes place. In the T-group it 
occurs as an outgrowth of a member’s participation in the development 
of a group. There are no answers in the back of the book. The only real 
answers are provided by the participants themselves. 

The T-group helps a person to be more open to opportunities for 
learning. There is an emphasis upon freeing oneself from the condi- 
tional responses of the past. The loose structure of the T-group fosters 
this type of re-education. For example, part of learning how to learn in 
a T-group has to do with developing a relatively high threshold for am- 
biguity. The ambiguous situation of the group forces participants to be- 
come more cognizant of the means by which learning becomes produc- 
tive. Without the presence of familiar props, a T-group participant is 
inclined to develop a greater awareness of her own style of learning. 
She begins to understand the effect that receptiveness to new experi- 
ences has upon what she learns. 

A third dimension of the “learning how to learn” concept deals with 
the relationship of one’s peers to one’s learning. One learns from inter- 
actions with others in the group. In a T-group, any member of the group 
who can provide data for learning is conceived as a teacher. There are 
multiple teachers in this kind of setting. Frequently, some participants 
are uncomfortable with this kind of arrangement. They feel that the con- 
Cept of peers becoming teachers is like the blind leading the blind. 
Thus, part of T-group learning has to do with unlearning old ways of 
Perceiving the learning process. 

Mill (1972) uses a disconfirmation theory of learning to explain the 
Process of learning in a T-group. He maintains that a member learns as 
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some of her behaviors are confirmed by other members as effective, 
and other behaviors are disconfirmed as ineffective. An individual learns 
more from disconfirming feedback than she does from confirming feed- 
back. Mill (1972) states, “To be confirmed, to learn that one is ‘O.K.’ in 
one respect or another is rewarding, but what we really need to know 
in order to develop rests in the disconfirmations (p. 10).” Relearning 
how to learn, then, involves some sort of presentation by an individual, 
feedback from others, and experimentation with new behavior. 


Self-Understanding 


Self-understanding represents a special kind of learning and a desired 
outcome goal in T-groups. This goal is not unique to T-groups; it tends 
to pervade many of the group approaches to solving problems. In the 
T-group situation, the objective is to help a person clarify her identity 
and increase her self-esteem rather than the more therapeutic goal of 
discovering one’s real self. Bradford (1964) outlines three aspects of 
identity as: (1) self-awareness; (2) the ability to play roles; and (3) 
the capacity to differentiate oneself from others. He states, “People gain 
identity partly in relationship to other people, in differentiating from 
them, and in relationship to position and function in the social organi- 
zation (p. 196).” An individual discovers part of her identity as she inter- 
acts with others. The process of increasing self-understanding is essen- 
tially one of receiving feedback and support from others. A person who 
is acceptant of herself and understands the basis of her actions is also 
inclined to be more acceptant of others. 

Argyris (1962) states that the importance of self-understanding in a 
T-group is twofold. First, he suggests that the more an individual under- 
stands herself, the greater the likelihood that she will be able to discuss 
certain aspects of herself with minimal distortion. For example, if a 
person is aware and accepting of her tendency to be critical of others, 
she will tend to listen to the comments of others without distorting what 
they are saying. Another significant aspect of self-awareness is that the 
more a person understands herself, the greater the likelihood she will 
listen to others with minimal distortion. The person who understands 
that she tends to be critical of others, for example, will also be inclined 
to provide another critical individual with feedback that is minimally 


distorted because she understands that individual’s Problem from first- 
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others is reduced, she gains self-confidence and, consequently experi- 
ences greater self-esteem. 

The process of increasing self-understanding in a T-group is difficult 
but rewarding. The typical T-group participant enters the group with a 
certain conception of himself and others. In the early stages of group 
development, there is a great deal of ambiguity. This ambiguity tends 
to produce an identity crisis among participants. Feelings of fear and 
distrust pervade the group. Members are concerned about how others 
will see them and how they can keep their present images intact. The 
identity stress created by the minimal structure of the T-group spurs 
some individuals to examine themselves. While participants are strug- 
gling to define and to achieve group membership, they learn that they 
have to invest something of themselves. The process of self-investment 
becomes easier as members learn how to trust each other and to deal 
with their own fears. As the group begins to become more cohesive, a 
feeling of we-ness develops. Participants are now in a better position 
to listen to feedback. From the struggle for self-identity and the feed- 
back of other individuals, members gain new insights into themselves, 
into others, and the group itself. The satisfaction of participating with 
others and being accepted by members of the group helps to bolster 
participants’ self-esteem. Martin Buber (1957) captured the importance 
of self-confirmation and acceptance when he said, “The basis of man’s 
life is twofold, and it is one—the wish of every man to be confirmed as 
to what he is, even as what he can become, by men; and the innate ca- 
Pacity in man to confirm his fellowmen in this way (p. 101).” 


Insight into Group Functioning 

Another objective of the T-group is to help participants learn more 
about group functioning and effective group membership. Members first 
learn how to develop effective membership skills through their own par- 
ticipation in a group. Some important membership skills are: (1) devel- 
Oping diagnostic sensitivity to difficulties confronting the group; (2) in- 
Creasing one’s ability to communicate in order that one’s diagnostic 
Suggestions will be listened to; and (3) learning how to behave in ways 
that will help the group progress (Bradford, 1964). In any given T-group, 
Participants bring with them many differences in personality and socio- 
economic background. For example, members may have different past 
experiences and current problems. Their fears and anxieties concerning 
the possible consequences of membership may vary. They may also 
have conflicting pressures to learn and change, different tolerance lev- 
els for ambiguity, and different assumptions about the nature of man. 
If a group is to function effectively, all of these differences must be ac- 
commodated by members—otherwise chaos may reign. Hence, one of 
the responsibilities of the participants is to learn how to become effec- 
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tive members in light of the differences among them. Participants are 
encouraged to learn how to locate and reduce group barriers to open- 
ness and trust. They must somehow learn how to resolve the different 
goals each participant may have. An understanding of the motivations 
of members, the process of communication, and group problem solving 
must likewise be enhanced. 

Participation in a T-group helps members to learn that ineffective 
membership attenuates group effectiveness; that silence is not always 
golden, for silent and withdrawing members tend to rob the group of 
valuable resources needed for individual and group progress; and that 
a continual re-evaluation of perceptions, values, and assumptions may 
be necessary. 

Experiential learning in a T-group may also be supplemented with 
theory sessions on group theory and dynamics. During theory sessions, 
members are encouraged to become more cognizant of the needs and 
behavioral styles of other participants. Members are provided with in- 
formation to help them analyze functional and blocking member roles. 

The NTL Institute provides a number of ways of analyzing what goes 
on in a T-group—some of which are discussed briefly herein. First, one 
may observe a group by looking at its content material—what the group 
is discussing. For example, the topic of a group may be: What is good 
supervisory behavior? Group process, on the other hand, refers to how 
the group is functioning. To observe group process, one examines the 
Pattern of communications. Who talks to whom? Under what circum- 
stances? For how long? A third way of gaining insight into group func- 
tioning is by looking at the group’s decision-making procedures. Does 
One person tend to make the decisions? Is a decision reached by poll- 
ing group members, or are decisions made by default? 

A fourth approach to observing a group is to examine the amount of 
group task or maintenance behavior in comparison with the frequency 
of self-oriented behavior. Task-oriented behavior is manifested by a 
member’s attempt to get the group task completed. When a Participant 
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protecting and supporting one another. The main point is that by im- 
Proving one’s skills in observing what is taking place in a group, an 
individual will have a better understanding of groups and his function- 
ing in them. 


Developing Behavioral Skills 

The goals of T-groups go beyond those of greater self-understanding 
and more effective group membership. Participants should be able to 
translate their understandings into specific behavioral skills. Since all 
interpersonal relations involve communications, it is important that par- 
ticipants develop “receiving” and “sending” skills. Receiving skills per- 
tain to a person’s ability to listen effectively. Listening is one of the first 
attending skills T-group members are taught. Sending skills refer to a 
person’s ability to convey adequately his ideas or feelings. A person 
may be thwarted in his interpersonal relations because he cannot get 
his ideas across. This situation may be caused by other distracting be- 
haviors of which the person is not aware. 


THE T-GROUP AS A CULTURAL ISLAND 


What is the laboratory method for T-group training? Just as there exists 
a variety of types of T-groups, there is no one format for T-group train- 
ing in the laboratory method. For example, the training period may con- 
Sist of a marathon weekend program, a one- or two-week residential 
Program, or a program that takes place for several weekends, a semes- 


ter, or a year (Seashore, 1970). 


The Residential Program 

The residential program is perhaps one of the most common formats 
used, partly because this was the original design for T-group training. 
One of the significant features of the residential laboratory is that it 
takes place in a setting that removes participants from the concerns of 
their everyday life situations. The term “cultural island” is frequently 
employed to describe the residential laboratory. In addition to removing 
Participants from their daily concerns, there are basically two other 
reasons given for the use of a cultural island. First, it is felt that a rather 
bucolic, neutral setting helps to prevent participants from coming with 
a ready-made package of expectations and props for behavior. A neu- 
tral setting also tends to make people more open to new types of expe- 
riences. Second, the residential laboratory functions to arouse excite- 
ment and uncertainty about the nature of the training experience. During 
the course of a residential laboratory, participants may be exposed 
to didactic sessions relating to theory development, social activities, 
and the regular T-group sessions. 
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The traditional laboratory program in the residential setting be- 
gins with a general introduction and explanation of what the T-group 
experience entails. Most T-group trainers allude to the idea that 
one of the purposes for their gathering is to learn more about them- 
selves, and about how people behave in a group, by becoming group 
participants themselves. From that point on, a great deal of ambiguity 
may exist. The typical T-group trainer usually does not proceed with 
any kind of specific agenda regarding how the group should function. 
The lack of detailed guidelines heightens the participant's anxiety. Ini- 
tially, group participants attempt to structure the session. They may 
suggest, for instance, that everyone should begin by giving his name 
and telling something about himself. Although other suggestions for 
Structure are also made to deal with the ambiguity of the session, few 
of these are followed up by group participants. Group participants may 
then look to the trainer for directions as to the way they should go. 
Finding little success in their attempts to get the trainer to structure the 
session for them, group participants eventually come to realize that 
the course the group takes is primarily dependent upon themselves. 

In the average laboratory, there are approximately 40-50 partic- 
ipants. Large groups are then broken down into small groups of usually 
ten members. There may be one, two, or three two-hour small group 
sessions per day. Part of the day is also reserved for theory sessions 
which are designed to relate to the experiential learning that occurs in 


the T-group. Theory sessions concentrate on the didactic material of 
group process, continuous levels of communication, and observation 
of behavior, 


Other T-Group Formats 


As noted, the residential program is only one design of the laboratory 
method of T-group training. Underscoring the many diversities in for- 
mat, Egan (1970) categorizes four common types of laboratory design. 
These are: (1) the community approach; (2) the Organization design; 
(3) the group-itself approach; and (4) the individual. The two basic fac- 


tors that account for the diversity in format are the size of the group 
that is the focus of the laboratory, and the objective or purpose of the 
laboratory. 
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people live. In this particular situation, the T-group participants may 
consist of representatives of a particular agency or community con- 
sultants from a variety of different types of groups. Such representa- 
tives or consultants come as units to the laboratory. Mial (1970) in his 
report on a leadership teamwork development laboratory demonstrates 
that the T-group approach may be used to establish greater collab- 
orative problem solving among community leaders in a complex urban 
setting characterized by conflicting interests and rapidly changing and 
emerging needs and programs. 

The T-group laboratory approach has also been employed in large 
organizations. Golembiewski and Blumberg (1970) outline three ways in 
which T-groups can be used within large organizations: to change work- 
relevant attitudes; to modify organizational styles by changing indi- 
vidual behaviors and group norms; and in confrontation designs. The 
T-group can also be used to establish organization improvement goals, 
team planning, and implementation of planned change. 

The group design focuses upon the small group itself. Generally, 
this approach is used in some courses in group dynamics wherein stu- 
dents learn about small groups by becoming members of one. In this 
Case, the teacher usually serves as the group leader simply because of 
the fact that he is the teacher. 

T-groups have also been used in dyads, as with husband and wife 
units. Here the focus is upon the individual. T-groups that focus on the 
individual resemble the sensitivity model. 


UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS OF T-GROUP TRAINING 


Seashore (1970) lists five assumptions of T-group training. These as- 
Sumptions deal with the nature of the learning process that differenti- 
ates T-group training from some of the other traditional models of learn- 
ing. These premises relate to: 


learning responsibility 
staff role 
experience and conceptualization 


authentic relationships and learning 


nem. 


skill acquisition and values 


One of the underlying assumptions in T-group training is that learn- 
ing is most meaningful when a person decides for himself what he 
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wants to learn and when he is deeply involved in the process itself. 
Much of the learning in a T-group is, therefore, experiential. Since it is 
believed that individuals tend to learn best when they are most in- 
volved, each person is given responsibility for his own learning. The 
laboratory method conceptualizes learning as a transaction between 
learner and his environment in which neither learner nor environment 
is fixed and in which both may undergo change. A person’s style, readi- 
ness for learning, and interpersonal relationships with others determine, 
in large measure, what he will learn. 

Another assumption involves the role of the leader in T-group train- 
ing. It is believed that a person learns best when he is not told what he 
must learn and when the trainer does not function as an authority figure. 
Thus, the early stages of T-group development are ones in which mem- 
bers have to wrestle with the absence of an authority figure. The trainer 
or leader refuses to perform the role of a typical teacher. As a partic- 
ipant resolves his problems concerning authority figures and depen- 
dency, he is in a much better position to learn. The group leader be- 
comes a special kind of group member. The staff or trainer’s role is to 
help participants examine and comprehend their experiences in the 
group. 

Seashore (1970) lists experience and conceptualization as the third 
underlying assumption of T-group training. This assumption is based 
on the belief that learning consists of both experience and conceptuali- 
zation. Organizers of T-groups seek to provide a setting or atmosphere 
to encourage individuals to investigate their experiences as a unit in 
Sufficient detail to be able to make valid generalizations. 

The development of authentic relationships and learning is a fourth 
assumption underlying T-group training. According to Seashore (1970), 
learning is facilitated when one establishes authentic relationships with 
others. Authentic relationships tend to foster a person’s self-esteem and 
to decrease defensiveness. People communicate to each other more 
freely when they are not on their guard. 

The skill acquisition process of T-groups allows a person to develop 
better techniques for examining the basic motivating values behind his 
behavior. The T-group provides a setting in which a group member not 
only can learn but also can practice new behaviors. Through skill ac- 


quisition, a person becomes more aware of self and the motivating 
forces of others’ behavior, 


KEY CONCEPTS 


As T-groups have multiplied, so have the types of laboratory experi- 
ences. But there are still some common elements to most T. 


-group ex- 
Periences. The T-group has generally gravitated toward grea 


ter empha- 
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sis on interpersonal honesty, feedback, self-disclosure, unfreezing, and 
observant participation. 


Ambiguity 

As noted in the section on laboratory method, the T-group experience 
has a great deal of built-in ambiguity (Egan, 1970). The ambiguity of 
the session often leaves participants with a feeling of goal-lessness, 
Since the trainer tends to use a nondirective approach and does very 
little to clarify or structure goals and procedures. Schein and Bennis 
(1965) describe the situation as follows: “The goals are unclear, the 
training staff provides minimal cues. ... The general absence of expec- 
tations creates an unstructured, i.e., ambiguous situation. This serves 
to upset old routines and behavioral grooves and to open up new possi- 
bilities for the delegates (p. 44).” 


Feedback 

The concept of feedback in group dynamics was first highlighted by 
Lewin. He realized that an important element was missing in most of 
the interpersonal contacts of individuals—feedback from the early 
Morning small group sessions as well as from such back-home asso- 
Ciates as employers, wives, friends, teachers, and students. Feedback 
is necessary for all T-groups. To be most meaningful, it should have a 
here-and-now rather than a then-and-there focus. To test the accuracy 
Of feedback, one should check with other group members to establish 
its validity. 

Feedback is the sine qua non of T-group learning. To have feedback, 
members must respond honestly to each other concerning their reac- 
tions to the other’s behavior. The setting of the T-group encourages 
honest sharing of reactions regarding how one’s behavior is affecting 
another. 

Although there are many advantages to feedback, it can also have a 
Negative effect on the group. Feedback that is delivered in a hostile or 
undermining tone can help strip the participant of his self-esteem. There 
is, however, a certain readiness for feedback that can be observed in 
group participants. When a participant evidences a lack of this feed- 
back readiness, group members, and particularly the leader, should 
Weigh carefully the consequences of giving this kind of information. The 
group leader should discourage feedback that seeks to strip a person 
totally of his self-esteem or should work to create group norms and sen- 
Sitivity toward members’ readiness for this kind of information. 

Group leaders should also be aware of the concept of feedback 
Overload. That is, a group member may be bombarded by too much 
feedback or information. Feedback overload normally takes place when 
One group participant becomes the center of attraction for too pro- 
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tracted a period of time. The group member who is the recipient of such 
feedback finds that he cannot absorb or integrate all the information he 
is being given. Feedback overload can be just as harmful as feedback 
can be advantageous. 

The National Training Laboratory states that feedback is a way of 
helping a person to think about the changing of his or her behavior. 
The Institute stipulates the following criteria for useful feedback: 


1. It should be descriptive rather than evaluative. Descriptive feed- 
back allows the individual to use the communications as she 
sees fit. Evaluative feedback tends to foster defensive behavior. 


2. To be most helpful feedback should be specific rather than gen- 
eral. Global statements such as "you are aggressive” or dom- 
ineering” tend to do little good. It is better if a participant can 
point out in the here-and-now of the group situation how be- 
havior is aggressive or domineering. A person might say, for 
example, “In the last five minutes you have not let anyone in the 
group talk without interrupting. You tend to attack a person 
whose opinion differs from yours.” 


3. Feedback should take into consideration the needs of both the 
receiver and the giver of such information. Generally, feedback 
is destructive if it serves only the giver’s needs. The giver of 
feedback should be concerned with how that information is go- 
ing to help the intended recipient learn more about herself and 
to facilitate the process of behavioral change within that person. 


4. One should direct feedback toward behavior that the receiver 
can do something about. It does little good to give feedback 
concerning something that is beyond the recipient’s control. 


5. Feedback is more helpful when it is solicited rather than im- 
posed. For example, an individual may indicate that she has 
some blindspots concerning the effect of her behavior on others. 
As noted earlier, there is a “readiness” for feedback and this is 


best manifested when a person requests certain information 
about herself from others. 


6. Good timing is another important aspect of feedback. Feedback 
should focus upon a person’s behavior as it is currently man- 
ifested. It is of little help if the person stores up feedback and 
reports it when it seems to have very little relevance to the sit- 
uation at hand. 

%: 


One should check to insure that clear communication takes 
place in the process of giving feedback. One way of avoiding in- 
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accurate communications is to have the receiver paraphrase the 
feedback to see to what extent it corresponds to what the sender 
had in mind. 


8. Time should be given for validation of feedback from others in 
the group. The concern here is to check whether the feedback 
is just one member’s perception, or is shared by others in the 
group. 


Given these criteria, feedback is a way of increasing a person’s 
self-awareness as well as awareness of others. It is a means for the 
participant to check how well her behavior reflects her intentions. It 
also helps to clarify one’s identity within the context of a group situation. 


Here-and-Now Focus 
One of the important concepts of T-groups is that learning should be 
rooted in the here-and-now. Essentially, the focus is on what is hap- 
pening at the moment, not on early childhood experiences as in psycho- 
analytic groups. For many group members, it is initially difficult to focus 
upon here-and-now events. Their whole past learning usually has been 
Oriented toward what other people have done, said, or written outside 
of the immediate learning situation (Golembiewski & Blumberg, 1970). 
Thus, the group leader may run into resistance if he maintains that a 
member’s references either to his own behavior or to that of other par- 
ticipants should be restricted to what is currently taking place in the 
group. The underlying assumption of this approach is that learning 
about one’s method of relating to others is most beneficial when he has 
a chance to observe the immediate experience and to feel its subse- 
quent impact. 

Back (1972) suggests that the here-and-now method is only a myth. 
It is the result of the boredom with life experienced by a large, affluent, 
mobile middle class. Lacking any central beliefs or controlled ways to 
Put excitement into their lives, such people reject history, especially 
Personal history that has any kind of enduring structure. Along with 
Back, other individuals question the permanence of learning that fo- 
Cuses only on what is currently happening (Klaw, 1970). For example, 
what does understanding the past have to do with understanding the 


Present? 


Unfreezing 

Unfreezing is another term adopted from Lewinian change theory. It 
refers to the process of liberating an individual from his rigid belief sys- 
tem and his traditional ways of viewing himself and behaving toward 
Others. The group’s encapsulation in a cultural island hastens the 
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process of unfreezing, for it tends to encourage group participants to 
take a fresh look at life. Likewise, ambiguity of structure of the T-group 
promotes unfreezing. Without the props of conventional society and its 
concomitant rules and regulations, unfreezing may cause considerable 
discomfort. One is forced to look at today’s world through today’s eyes 
—not through those of the past or from a rear window. 


Group Support and Atmosphere of Trust 


Only in a group that is nonthreatening and that offers support, can there 
be real unfreezing of group participants’ old behavior patterns. Group 
support and an atmosphere of trust do not automatically take place be- 
cause someone so pronounces. Quite the contrary; the occurrence of 
both of these conditions depends upon the group process. In the be- 
ginning, most participants reflect the feeling that they cannot really en- 
trust themselves to other group members. As the group progresses, the 
more reluctant trusters are encouraged by the risk-taking of others. 
Members begin to see that they do not have to present an idealized pic- 
ture of themselves. The decision to take a risk often depends upon how 
other members who have done so have been received by the group. 
If other group members feel that those who first revealed their inner- 
most thoughts are not listened to or are not generally received too well, 
they are not likely to follow suit. 

Group support helps an individual to lower his defenses in order to 
communicate more honestly. However, one is not likely to lower his 
defenses if anxiety-arousing behavior is coupled with inadequate se- 
curity measures. Here the group leader sets the tone. Symptoms of lack 
of trust in groups are manifested by strategy planning on the part of par- 
ticipants, incongruities between what is said inside and outside of the 
group, and impersonal behavior (Egan, 1970). Other evidences of dis- 
trust in the group are belittlement of the group powers, flattery, avoid- 
ance of conflict, and denial of group membership. The greater the de- 
gree to which an atmosphere of psychological safety pervades the 
group, the greater the trust that group members will experience. Moving 


quickly into a climate of trust formation is essential for short-term 
T-groups. 


Self-Disclosure 


T-groups are based upon the idea that self-disclosure facilitates learn- 
ing because it helps one to Overcome his anxiety. Culbert (1970) hy- 
pothesizes that there are certain interpersonal consequences of an in- 
dividual’s self-disclosure. By the very fact that a person has revealed 
certain information about himself, he puts himself in a position to influ- 
ence the behavior of others. From an existential point of view, self- 
disclosure is seen as an individual's attempt to reduce his alienation 
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from other people. Others have posited that self-disclosure is an impor- 
tant ingredient to a person’s search for better psychological adjust- 
ment (Jourard, 1964). 

Culbert (1970) outlines the interpersonal dimensions of self- 
disclosure as: (1) the appropriateness of self-revelation; (2) the precipi- 
tating event that motivates it; (3) the timing of the disclosure; (4) the 
tense, or time distinction, pertinent to it; (5) the person’s wish to reveal; 
and (6) the relationship between the differing degrees of self-disclosure 
among members that symbolizes its impact or effectiveness. 

The dimension of appropriateness refers to the pertinence of the 
self-information to the topic being discussed. Whenever an individual 
introduces self-information that unduly changes a topic or model with- 
out any clear or acceptable reason, he, and the information he divulges, 
are unlikely to be seen as contributing to the group. Thus, his self- 
revelations are considered inappropriate. 

The motivations that precipitate the disclosure of personal informa- 
tion are also important. If an individual’s motivations are viewed as in- 
congruent, then he evokes responses from participants that are related 
to his state of incongruence. Initially, discrepant disclosures first arouse 
a sense of self-protection from the information. Once this feeling of in- 
sulation or protection is over, group members usually bring the dis- 
crepancies to the discloser’s attention. The keystone, then, is recep- 
tivity to self-disclosures. A perceived incongruence of disclosure and 
behavior will limit the receptivity of other group participants. 

The third dimension is the timing of self-revelatory information. This 
aspect is closely related to appropriateness and motivation. Group par- 
ticipants are influenced by the point in time an individual selects for 
Self-disclosure. If a person delays considerably in letting the group 
come to know him, group participants are likely to ask why. Is it just an 
attempt to get in on the bandwagon, or does it reveal other information 
about that person’s interpersonal style of relating? 

T-groups concentrate on the here-and-now. Therefore, greater sig- 
hificance tends to be placed upon disclosures that are present- rather 
than past- or future-oriented, primarily because such revelations are 
seen as having the highest personal relevance. They also generate the 
greatest amount of feedback. The general sentiment herein is, “It is easy 
to talk about the past, what about where you are now?” 

Some self-disclosures are intentional; others are less so. Frequently, 
Slips of the tongue or the mood of a group will prompt unintentional 
Self-disclosures—that is, self-revelations that a group participant did 
Not willingly wish to disclose. Group members must be sensitive to 
helping such a person deal with after-the-fact self-disclosures. 

The sixth and final dimension deals with the complementary rela- 
tionship of the members’ self-disclosure. Relevant self-information is a 
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prerequisite to a qualitatively rich interpersonal relationship. The issue 
of optimal self-disclosure is important. If two individuals are either re- 
sponding to a low level of self-revelation or if one participant is way 
ahead of the other in this process, then the facilitative purpose of the 
self-disclosure may be hampered. The T-group leader needs to be espe- 
cially aware of the latter case, for a person may reveal too much for 
group participants to deal with in a time-limited, nontherapeutic group. 
Group norms concerning self-disclosure must be developed to prevent 
such occurrences. 


Group Norms 

Group norms are usually unspoken and unexamined behavioral guide- 
lines that indicate what is and what is not acceptable behavior in a 
group. The majority of members tend to act in groups according to the 
many subtle and indirect ways the group tells them to act. For instance, 
a group norm may be to engage in polite talk, to spend the first few 
minutes in chitchat, or to have an “anything goes” approach. Norms 
have a great deal of influence and power on what takes place in a group. 

Trust in a group cannot be legislated, nor can it be based on rules 
or declarations. Group norms or unspoken ways of behaving toward 
each other in a group are significant in establishing an atmosphere con- 
ducive to growth. 

Developing group norms that relate to feedback, group support, a 
climate of trust, self-disclosure, and unfreezing are essential. Typically, 
the norms of each T-group are peculiar to the group itself. Group lead- 
ers and members must be cognizant of counterproductive group norms 
or norms which militate against group process. For example, some 
group participants may attempt to operate on the basis of rescuing 
other group members from negative feedback. They may proceed on 
the basis that if one cannot say something positive, he should say 
nothing at all. In this instance, the T-group becomes a session of 
mutual verbal masturbation. 

Porter (1972) formulates what he considers to be facilitating norms 
and hindering or blocking norms. Facilitative norms concentrate on col- 
laborative behavior. They deal with the here-and-now; acceptance of 
one’s own feelings as well as those of others; respect for the individual; 
describing others’ behavior; and recognition that behavior has conse- 
quences. In contrast, hindering or blocking norms emphasize compet- 
itiveness. They deal with the there-and-then; censoring and/or denying 
one’s feelings or evaluating the feelings of others; insistence upon con- 
formity to the group; inferring the motivation behind another person’s 


behavior; and insisting that a person “should” or “should not” behave 
in a certain manner 
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Collaborative behavior may be seen as the opposite of competitive 
behavior. A group that establishes the norm of collaboration tends to 
work together more effectively than one that encourages competitive 
behavior. In a competitive group, the important question is usually 
“Who was right?” Whereas collaborative group norms foster a more 
open presentation of self-disclosure, competitive group norms reduce 
Openness by creating polarizations—right/wrong, win/lose, attack/ 
defense. 


PHASES OF T-GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


A theory of T-group development provided by Bennis and Shepard 
(1970) is based on the group dynamics that center around members’ un- 
certainty of what is going to take place in the T-group. This uncertainty 
evokes relationships of dependence and independence within a T-group 
setting. The time span of the T-group may be divided into two major 
Parts, each of which has three subphases. During each of these phases, 
the development of good communications is contingent upon the group 
members’ orientations toward authority and intimacy. The typical T- 
group moves from the single-minded concern with authority relations 
to preoccupation with personal relations. The subphases are deter- 
mined by the ambivalence of members’ orientations in each area. 

Bennis and Shepard (1970) characterize the dependence aspect as 
the participants’ traditional patterns of relating to authority, symbolized 
by a leader or a structure of rules. Those participants who feel more 
comfortable in settings that provide a great deal of structure and guide- 
lines for behavior are called “dependent.” Members who find it difficult 
to relate to authority figures are labeled “counterdependent.” 

There is also a personal aspect to the dependence concept as of- 
fered by Bennis and Shepard. This element relates to an individual’s 
characteristic pattern concerning interpersonal intimacy. Whereas peo- 
ple who require a high degree of intimacy with other group members 
are called “overpersonal,” those who tend to shy away from intimacy 
with other participants are called ‘‘counterpersonal.” 

From a psychodynamic point of view, group members who manifest 
highly dependent, counterdependent, or highly personal or counter- 
Personal behavior are said to be “conflicted.” The “independent” per- 
son is an unconflicted person. In Bennis and Shepard’s opinion, the 
independent lacks the compulsiveness of the other psychodynamic 
types; therefore, he does not create the communication difficulties that, 
for example, the conflicted dependent does. The conflicted dependent’s 
behavior may range from submission to distrust or rebellion. The inde- 
Pendents are primarily responsible for group movement, since they are 
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capable of dealing with the uncertainty that may typify a specific phase. 
Without the presence of independents, a T-group will experience great 
difficulty in working through problems of power and authority. 


Phase I: Dependence 

Subphase I-Dependence-Flight. At the beginning of a T-group, 
there is, as mentioned previously, a great deal of anxiety regarding the 
ambiguity of the group or its lack of structure and goals. Group partic- 
ipants tend to search for structure and common goals. They may try, 
for example, to define what they are supposed to be doing or saying, 
or they may suggest an agenda of topics. Their objective is to try to get 
the group trainer to provide some sort of structure that will ease their 
anxiety. While those with a dependent orientation search for topics that 
would gain the groups leader’s approval, those with a counterdependent 
orientation watch for behavior on the part of the leader that would serve 
as a springboard for rebellion. In essence, group members are trying to 
flee from dealing with the task at hand—that is, their individual respon- 
sibility for the course of the group. Interactions among group members 
tend to be superficial during this phase. There is an underlying fear of 
having to communicate with each other on a more authentic personal 
and interpersonal way. Finally, members are inclined to believe that the 
group leader is withholding important information from them. His lack 
of direction is usually seen as a ploy, a sort of flirtatious courting of the 
group. 

Subphase II—Counterdependence-Fight. At this stage, the trainer 
rather than the ambiguity of the group becomes the central focus of 
concern. Discussions may revolve around the concept of leadership, 
with the intended purpose of pointing out how miserably the present 
group trainer is performing his job. Hostility is out into the open, and 
there may be a bid for leadership among group participants. 

During this subphase, a division occurs within the group between 
(1) those who express a need for structure, and (2) those who maintain 
that there is no need for structure or leadership. Moreover, the hostility 
that was initially directed mainly toward the leader becomes directed 
toward other group members. The group is now on the brink of self- 
destruction. Throughout this phase, however, there is still the secret 
wish that the group leader will rescue the members from their pre- 
dicament. 

Subphase Il—Resolution-Catharsis. 
independents becomes more important. T 
hope for bringing the two warring factions together. Until this point the 
independents have not taken an active role in either of the subgroups 
formed—mainly because they are unconflicted in terms of their relations 
to authority figures. 


At this stage, the role of the 
hey are the primary source of 
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The importance of Subphase III is that it may signal a turning point 
for the group. Participants come to recognize that they have to accept 
responsibility for what happens in the group. Thus, all of their previous 
behavior has led to a type of catharsis—a purging for their conflicted 
needs toward dependency and counterdependency. No longer feeling a 
Struggle for power, group members now are free to pursue common 
group goals. They are better able to listen to and accept each other’s 
contributions. As dependence needs are resolved, group solidarity 
begins to form. 


Phase II: Independence 

Subphase IV—Enchantment-Flight. Haunted by the memories of 
their past fights, group members now attempt to maintain their new- 
found sense of solidarity at all costs. The price that a member must pay 
for this fleeting state of nervous euphoria is loss of individual identity 
among group members. All must be sacrificed for the good of the group. 
There is a concerted effort to maintain harmony among group partic- 
ipants by careful “stroking” of the egos of other members. 

Soon, however, group members begin to realize that their attempt 
to smooth over legitimate differences is unreal, and that their denial of 
Problems is not resolving interpersonal issues. Near the end of this 
Subphase, group members no longer can stand the pressures of total 
group enchantment. Again the group members attempt to flee the sit- 
uation at hand, leading to replacement of total group enchantment with 
Subgroup enchantment. The group now appears to be back where it 
Started. 

Subphase V—Disenchantment-Flight. As in Subphase Il, the group 
is partitioned into two polar subdivisions. But this time the divisions are 
based on the desired degree of intimacy necessitated by group mem- 
bership. Whereas the counterpersonals join together to stave off further 
involvement, the overpersonals unite to demand unconditional pos- 
itive regard and love. The behavior of each of the subgroups is guided 
by its fear of rejection by other members. The counterpersonals seek to 
Protect themselves by not allowing anyone to get too close to them. 
Conversely, the demand for amnesty for the behavior of all individuals 
is based upon the hope that by accepting all others, they, too, will be 
accepted. Consequently, they can preserve their sense of self-esteem. 

Subphase Vi—Consensual Validation. If the group has been able 
to overcome the hurdle of the preceding phases, they are now ready to 
deal realistically with the problem of interdependency. The direct mo- 
tivating factor of this period is the members’ acknowledgement that the 
group is ending. Again, the role of the independents becomes signif- 
icant. At this juncture, a method of evaluation concerning the behavior 
Of all participants must be resolved. Both the counterpersonals and the 
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overpersonals resist any attempt to evaluate each other’s behavior. The 
counterpersonals tend to take the stance that evaluation of group mem- 
bers is an invasion of their privacy and may subsequently lead to catas- 
trophe if participants say what they really think of one another. In their 
attempt to shield themselves from negative remarks, the overpersonals 
tend to insist that any type of evaluation would unduly discriminate 
among group participants. The independents seek to resolve the eval- 
uation issue by offering themselves for evaluation. They are able to do 
this because they have resolved their problems dealing with intimacy. 

Consensus for evaluation is gradually reached as a result of rational 
discussion of what is at stake for each group member. This process 
facilitates communication and fosters a better understanding of oneself, 
other group members, and one’s own interpersonal style of behavior. 


ROLE OF THE LEADER 


The role of the group leader is seen as one of facilitating learning in 
the laboratory method. Each group trainer, however, may interpret dif- 
ferently what constitutes a meaningful learning experience. (The terms 
trainer and leader are used interchangeably in T-group literature.) The 
trainer's role varies according to his competence, his theoretical frame- 
work, the nature of the group at hand, and his interpretation of the 
needs of each group (Tannenbaum, Weschler, & Massarik, 1961). Some 
of the more common descriptions of leadership roles are described 
below. 

Creating a Conducive Learning Environment. The T-group leader 
helps to set the tone in which learning is to take place. In addition to 
the existential encounters that occur between group members, the 
T-group leader has a variety of techniques at his disposal to facilitate 
learning. For example, he may bring outside data into the group for 
analyzation of the group process. He may also deal with theories and 
concepts of group development. 

Providing a Model of Behavior. The behavioral characteristics of 
the group leader serve as a model for other participants. A group leader 
should be able to accept criticism, raise pertinent questions, and ex- 
Press his own feelings. His behavior helps to create a climate of trust 
and freedom of expression, and his willingness to relinquish authority 
allows the groups to learn by sheer dint of their own effort. 

Opening Channels of Communication. The group leader should be 
able to identify breakdowns in the flow of communication among par- 
ticipants. This task may be accomplished by raising questions, delinea- 
ting group and interpersonal/personal issues, and by encouraging 
the participation of all group members. Possessing the ability to identify 
Problems, the group leader may be able to establish a higher level of 
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awareness on the part of group participants. Opening up new levels of 
awareness is fostered by the communication skills that the group mem- 


bers learn. 

Bradford (1964) both reaffirms the role of the T-group leader and 
adds some additional roles. He asserts that the type and quality of the 
trainer’s interventions have a profound effect on the group process, the 
types of problems analyzed, and the learning that occurs. Nevertheless, 
the group leader does not determine the specific learnings of the group, 
nor does he direct its entire course of action. One of his primary con- 
cerns is to assist the group in its method of inquiry. Bradford summa- 
rizes the trainer’s purposes as follows: 


1. To assist in the development of a group whose objective is to 
learn about the skills necessary for participation in social 


situations 

2. To help remove barriers to a participant’s learning about him- 
self, others, and the group 

3. To help develop the type of group climate that facilitates learning 


4. To help group members discover and utilize effectively such 
methods of inquiry as observation, feedback, analysis, and ex- 
perimentation so as to promote group development and per- 
sonal growth 

5. To help group members learn how to internalize, generalize, and 
apply their learnings within the group to other appropriate 
situations. 


According to Lippitt and This (1970), certain factors have a bearing 
Upon the leader’s professional competency and responsibility. They are 


as follows: 


1. The goals of a laboratory training program have an effect upon 
the trainer’s functioning. If, for example, the purpose of the 
group is more effective organizational functioning, then the 
training is inclined to proceed along lines that will deal with 


this issue. 


2. The duration of the training program will likewise affect the role 
the trainer assumes. Training programs of short duration (three 
days) may require more input and directive action from the 
trainer. 


3. Group composition is another factor that affects the way a 
trainer carries out his multiple roles. A training program involv- 
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ing strangers presents a different set of problems than a pro- 
gram containing primarily individuals who work in the same 


organization. 


4. The trainer’s professional background also has an effect upon 
how he relates to the group. A Rogerian counselor may want to 
focus on personal growth of participants, while a social psychol- 
ogist may focus upon group dynamics. 


Leadership Interventions 

The role of the leader may be examined in terms of the kinds of inter- 
ventions he uses within a group session. Dyer (1972) outlines nine dif- 
ferent types of leadership or trainer interventions. The extent to which 
each of these interventions is employed will depend upon the goals 
and purposes of the T-group, the group composition, and the training, 
educational background, and theoretical position of the group leader. 

Content Focus. Content interventions entail some specific intro- 
duction of information as that information relates to a specific topic the 
group is discussing. For example, if a group of high school students is 
discussing the topic, “Why Young People Are Turning to Alcohol,” the 
leader may intervene with research data, share an experience, or give 
an opinion concerning that topic. Frequently, the purpose of a content 
intervention is to help,a group that is bogged down in technicalities 
move on to other concerns. That is, content interventions are most help- 
ful when they provide information that group members feel they require 
to proceed from one point to another. While sometimes helpful, one of 
the dangers of content interventions is that they may encourage intel- 
lectualizing on the part of the group members, thereby keeping the 
group from examining its own processes. 

Process Focus. The purpose of a process intervention is to focus 
on what is happening in the group. The leader may intervene to clarify, 
make suggestions, or share his feelings with the group. For example, 
the leader may comment on the emphasis given to the there-and-then 
Problems of members in comparison to the group attention given to 
here-and-now problems. A typical process intervention statement might 
be, “I feel that some group members are not ready or do not want to 
discuss what is taking place in the group, and perhaps to try to force 
them to do so would be to put them under unnecessary pressure to 
conform.” 

One of the most common Process intervention statements has be- 
come known as the “I wonder” intervention. For instance, a leader 
might say, “I wonder what is really going on in the group now.” Argyris 
(1962) cautions the leader against “I wonder” interventions because 
Such statements do not encourage authentic relationships within the 
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group. In his opinion, it is much better for a group leader to commit him- 
self more honestly, In place of the “I wonder” interventions, Argyris 
suggests that the group leader substitute “I believe” interventions. An 
example of this kind of process intervention would be, “I believe I know 
what is happening in the group now.” 

Eliciting Feelings. The sharing of feelings is important in T-groups. 
Initially, T-group members may be hesitant to share their feelings with 
other participants. Such reluctance may be based on a lack of trust, 
lack of self-confidence, or other factors operating within the group. 
Some group leaders and participants maintain that the sharing of feel- 
ings tends to be one of the most beneficial aspects of T-group member- 
ship. It may not only let members know that they are not alone but also 
it may help them see how others feel about their behavior. An example 
of an intervention to elicit feelings would be, “How did you feel, Mary, 
when the group rejected your suggestion?” 

Direction-Giving. The use of the direction-giving intervention will 
depend a great deal on the philosophy of the group leader as well as 
his perceived needs of the group. Some leaders may, for instance, pro- 
vide group members with observation forms or suggest different exer- 
Cises for participants to complete. The issue surrounding the use of 
this technique is whether or not it will reinforce dependency relations 
on the part of group members. There are other relevant factors to con- 
sider regarding the decision to use the direction-giving intervention. 
Such factors include the duration of the T-group, the level of depen- 
dency manifested by participants, the resources available to the group, 
and the leader’s own tolerance of ambiguity. 

Direct Feedback. In the early stages of a T-group, members are 
Usually anxious to know how the leader sees them. These concerns 
May be a legitimate request for feedback or they may be an indication 
that some participants have not worked through the problem of the 
leader as an authority figure. While some facilitators feel that to be 
authentic in their relationships, they must give feedback to members, 
Others believe that their feedback is no more valuable than that of other 
group members and consequently should carry no special weight. Some 
important questions regarding the feedback intervention technique are: 
How does the leader share his reactions without perpetuating the au- 
thority figure picture? How does the leader get the group to value and 
Use feedback data from all members? 

Cognitive Orientation. In some T-groups, the facilitator may offer 
Participants a relevant theory or information in order to provide them 
with a conceptual framework for understanding group development. In 
Such instances, lectures may be given, and sessions may be taped and 
listened to on a voluntary basis. The extent to which © group leader uses 
the Cognitive orientation intervention will depend upon his own need 
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to be seen as an expert as well as on his assessment of how best to 
help group members learn. 

Performing Group Functions. The leader may intervene by employ- 
ing task-maintenance functions. These interventions are geared toward 
helping the group to maintain itself as an effective system and toward 
promoting learning. For instance, a leader intervenes with task func- 
tions by seeking opinions or reactions to what has taken place in the 
group. Generally the group leader reduces such interventions as par- 
ticipants develop greater ability to perform these functions themselves. 

Diagnostic Intervention. If a group is having difficulty getting 
started and jelling together, the leader may diagnose what he believes 
is happening in the group. An example of a diagnostic intervention 
would be, “There are a number of possible ways to explain why the 
group is disintegrating. One may be that the goals are too vague. An- 
other is that we may be afraid of revealing ourselves to each other be- 
cause we may be criticized. Are there any other possibilities you see?” 
The diagnostic intervention is designed to encourage participants to 
use a diagnostic approach in order to gain a better understanding of 
group process. 

Protective Intervention. The main purpose for employing protective 
intervention is to keep members from “overexposure” or from reveal- 
ing personal incidents and feelings that may not foster learnings appro- 
priate to the goals of the group or that may create a situation with which 
the members and the leader are incapable of dealing. A leader may also 
protectively intervene if he feels that feedback directed toward a mem- 
ber is ill-timed or destructive. 

The purpose of leader interventions is to help accomplish learning 
goals established with a group. The type of intervention used not only 
reflects the leader's theories of individual and group behavior but also 
“involves such factors as when and how often to intervene, around 
what concerns, how much of the trainer’s own emotional reactions are 
funneled into the group, how much control he maintains, and whether 
he tries to become a group member, maintains his trainer status, or 
Participates with group members outside the group” (Dyer, 1972, p. 
118). It is important that a group leader examine the types of interven- 
tions he uses in order to ascertain if they are made primarily to satisfy 
his own needs of responding to anxiety, conflict, and ambiguity or if they 
are designed primarily to foster group process and learning. 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP ROLE 


There is no clearly defined group membership role. One can say that 
a major purpose of the T-group is to have each person decide what his 
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functioning in the group will be. There are, however, certain implicit 
expectations of group members. For instance, participants are encour- 
aged to learn how both to give and to receive feedback. Members are 
also expected to take full responsibility for their own learning. They 
must likewise be willing to assume responsibility for leadership in the 
group. Finally, members are expected to provide the data for group 
study. These data include their feelings, reactions, perceptions, and 
behaviors within the group setting. 

Although T-group participants may be aware of the implicit expecta- 
tions connected with their membership in the group, they may not know 
how to become effective group members. For some individuals, partici- 
pation in a T-group may be unlike anything they have ever experienced. 
The question becomes, How do | contribute to the group and make the 
experience a meaningful one? Along this line, Hopkins (1964) provides 
some basic general points for members to consider. First, each partici- 
pant must recognize that group quality or atmosphere is made by the 
people within the group. It is a result of the behavioral interrelations of 
members as they attempt to deal with the common area of need that dis- 
turbs them. Second, each person must perceive himself and other par- 
ticipants as referents in a similar need situation. Third, the answer to an 
adequate resolution of a situation or need lies in the interactions of 
members, and not in their responses to external objects or situations in 
their environment. Next, a group participant should recognize that 
modification of one’s prior perceptions may occur as one interacts 
within the group. Unwillingness to restructure one’s prior perceptions 
after interaction with other group members indicates that such restruc- 
turing is needed may tend to prevent the emergence of groupness. Fifth, 
€ach participant must endeavor to reduce in himself and others the 
threats that arise from their earlier life experiences. Finally, a partici- 
pant should be aware that all members of a group, regardless of their 
Status in life, may have something significant to contribute. 

Farson (1965) provides some suggestions for effective group mem- 
bership. He presents these suggestions in the form of assumptions an 
individual should make on becoming a member of a sensitivity training 


Or T-group. 


1. Assume that anything and everything an individual either does 
or states is related to how that person is feeling at that very 


moment. 


2. Assume that everything a member says has an element of feel- 
ing in it. Frequently, seemingly factual statements have feeling, 


even though the feeling being expressed may be one that indi- 
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cates some measure of certainty. One should try to understand 
not just the content of what a person is saying but also how he 
is feeling. 


3. Assume that you may not be the best judge of the impact you 
have on others. Try to elicit from others what kind of impact you 
have on them. Compare the difference between the impact 
you wanted to make and the impact you did make. 


4. Assume that disagreement and loving are both forms of caring 


and that the opposites of these two behaviors are indifference 
and rejection. 


5. Assume that you can trust your feelings, even though they may 
be negative. Your feelings may be giving you a great deal of 
helpful information about yourself. 


6. Assume that you may encourage the way others react toward 
you, and that in some way you “set people up” to react toward 
you in the manner they do. Try to learn from others what it is 
you do to set them up. An example of this would be: Why does 
everyone seem to pick on me for no good reason? 


7. Assume that boredom is anger and/or frustration unexpressed 
by an individual. 


8. Assume that you and all members in the group will not be com- 


fortable. Operate on the premise that being comfortable in the 
group is not the primary goal. 


Assume that it is acceptable to experiment with how you behave 
in the group. Experiment with new behavior. 


STANDARDS FOR THE USE OF T-GROUPS 
AND THE LABORATORY METHOD 


The rapidly growing popularity of T-groups and the laboratory method 
as a means of approaching human relationships and organizational 
problems has raised certain questions concerning the standards for the 
use of this group method. In recognition of the need for guidelines to 
protect prospective clients as well as the profession of applied be- 
havioral science, the National Training Laboratory Institute has formu- 
lated a statement of standards for its Programs and its members. Here 
are some of the salient points of this statement as they relate to: (1) 
Program standards, (2) selection standards for trainees, and (3) stan- 
dards for trainers and consultants. The material reported herein is 
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adapted from the 1969 NTL publication, Standards for the Use of Labo- 
ratory Method. 


Program Standards 

Program standards refer to guidelines for running a training laboratory, 
whether or not the laboratory is under the auspices of the Institute. In 
general, these guidelines deal with the basis upon which laboratory 
training operates, the relationship between consultant (trainer, usually) 
and the participant, the province of laboratory training, and the provi- 
Sions that should be made for conducting longer-term residential pro- 
grams. 


1. The National Training Institute (NTL) affirms that “laboratory 
training must operate on the basis of a system of values which 
emphasize inquiry, not idealogy” and that the appropriate goal 
of laboratory training is to enhance the range and validity of 
alternatives and to improve the process of choice (Schein & 


Bennis, 1965). 


2. NTL programs should focus on the specific purposes and needs 
of the group as they are agreed upon by both the consultant and 
the group member. Moreover, programs should be constructed 
to include only those processes and techniques suitable to the 
agreed-upon purposes and needs. 


3. The use of verbal and nonverbal techniques is appropriate in 
laboratory training as they satisfy the requirements in guideline 


(2) above. 


4. The NTL Institute believes that feelings are relevant to and may 
either enhance or thwart learning. It is expected that Institute 
programs will evoke, recognize, and focus on the emotional re- 
actions of participants as this emphasis is appropriate to the 
specific program goals, Participants should, therefore, be pre- 
pared for some measure of stress. 


5. Insofar as it is possible to differentiate between education and 
Psychotherapy, NTL Institute programs are designed for educa- 
tional, not psychotherapeutic purposes. In fact, the Institute spe- 
cifically stipulates that it does not construct or conduct pro- 
grams to remedy pathological, mental, or emotional problems. 


6. To deal with potential emotional difficulties that may arise, the 
Institute declares that all programs should contain specific pro- 
visions for recognizing and dealing with such difficulties. In the 
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longer-term residential programs, a qualified staff member is 
designated as counselor. Contact is also made with a local phy- 
sician for consultation and referral. For example, in the Grad- 
uate Student Professional Program held at Gould Academy in 
Bethel, Maine during the summer of 1974, the names of the NTL 
counselor and physician were published with their respective 
telephone numbers and office hours. Home numbers of both of 
these individuals were given for participants who might want to 
obtain help in the evenings. In addition, names of other doctors 
were given in case the NTL physician was unavailable. 


Selection of Trainees 

The most important points dealing with the selection of trainees are 
the current psychological health of the trainee and the categories of 
people who should not participate in a laboratory training program. 


1. A person who is receiving psychotherapy or intensive counsel- 
ing should consult with his therapist before enrolling in a labora- 
tory training program. 


2. Individuals who fall into the following categories should not or- 
dinarily participate in a laboratory training program: 
Those whose participation is founded primarily on the wishes 
or demands of another person (e.g., employer) rather than on 
their own degree of personal motivation. 
D Those whose goal in participating is to cure or alleviate a se- 
vere mental or emotional problem. 


O Those whose life history is marked by significant incapacitat- 
ing responses to interpersonal stress. 


To the extent that an individual’s personal difficulties are predictable 
and screening procedures make it possible, prospective members 
should be screened for these conditions. 


Standards for Trainers and Consultants 


Although the Institute outlines seven points concerning its standards 
for trainers and consultants, three of them merit special attention. These 
points deal with the skills of the consultants and trainers, their theoreti- 
cal foundation, and their training experiences. It should be noted that 
the Institute endorses the Ethical Standards of Psychologists (1968) of 
the American Psychological Association and expects trainers to adhere 


ie We Purposes, values, and standards that the Institute has itself estab- 
ished. 
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1. NTL Institute trainers and consultants should have mastered the 
following skills: 

O Ability to conduct a small group and to give individual consul- 
tation in the theory and techniques of laboratory method. 

O Ability to explain theory and to conduct a number of learning 
experiences for small and large groups as well as for organi- 
zations. 

O Ability to discern their own behavioral styles and personal 
needs and to deal with them effectively in the performance of 
their professional roles. 

O Ability to recognize signs of serious psychological stress and 
to make responsible decisions regarding such matters when 
problems arise. 


2. NTL Institute trainers and consultants should have a strong theo- 
retical foundation. Such a foundation usually entails graduate 
work in a behavioral science discipline or equivalent field 
experience. 


3. NTL Institute trainers and consultants are expected to complete 

such training experiences as: 

O Participation in, at the very minimum, one NTL Institute Basic 
Human Relations laboratory. 

D Cotraining that is supervised by senior staff members. 

O Participation on a laboratory staff of experienced trainers in 
programs for different client groups. 

O Participation in an NTL Institute or in a university program 
specifically constructed to train trainers. 


Note: Individuals should not assume capabilities as a T-group 
trainer or consultant on the basis of one or more basic 
laboratories or other short-term experiences. 


ISSUES SURROUNDING THE T-GROUP APPROACH 


One of the most controversial points concerning the T-group is its rela- 
tion to psychotherapy. Golembiewski and Blumberg (1970) argue that 
there are major distinctions between psychotherapy groups and 
T-groups. As noted above, for example, NTL publications state explicitly 
that its programs are not therapy and should not be considered as a 
Substitute for therapy. Second, the emphasis in T-groups is on here- 
and-now behavior and not on deep-seated psychological problems. 
T-group trainers are not, for the most part, skilled psychotherapists and, 
Correlatively, do not have the background necessary to practice group 
Psychotherapy. The NTL Institute points out that of 14,200 participants 
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in its summer and industrial programs held between 1947 and 1968, 33 
people (0.02%) found the experience stressful enough to leave. NTL 
maintains that even one casualty is too many. The precautions taken 
to reduce stress were noted on pp. 116-117. 

On the other hand, Drotning (1966) notes that the dynamics of 
T-group and sensitivity training have marked similarities to group psy- 
chotherapy. According to him serious emotional problems may be ex- 
posed if participants are indiscriminantly stripped of their defenses. 
Drotning also questions the usefulness of the T-group in work-related 
situations. In his estimation, group members may not be able to trans- 
fer their learning from the T-group to the job. Drotning suggests that 
even if such transferences of learning are possible, the personal expo- 
sure among coworkers may hinder rather than help working relation- 
ships. Finally, Drotning proposes that T-groups connected with business 
and industry should concentrate on group decision making and not on 
personal growth. 

Solem (1971) maintains that the T-group method induces group pres- 
sures, which are often experienced by the participant as a kind of de- 
valuation of the individual. Along these lines, he argues, T-groups also 
tend to encourage conformity. They do not facilitate significant new 
freedom from anxiety or frustration. 

Dreyfus and Kremenliev (1970) assert that while T-groups and sensi- 
tivity groups do represent an exciting breakthrough in the traditional 
conservative approach to personal problems, “they can become lethal 
weapons in the hands of self-proclaimed facilitators or inexperienced 
professionals (p. 279).” The authors suggest that follow-up procedures 
should be instituted for those engaged in T- or sensitivity groups to see 
what effects the T-group has had on individual participants. 

Both the professional and lay public have raised questions regard- 
ing the value of these group types in the educational setting. Ohlsen 
(1970) enumerates a variety of questions school counselors have asked 
pertaining to sensitivity, T-, and a third group of the same genre, the 
encounter group. [See Chapter 4 for a discussion of encounter group 
models.] He points out, for example, that school counselors want to 
know how group counseling differs from these other approaches. What 
is supposed to take place in these three groups? For what types of pop- 
ulations are such groups most appropriate? What kind of professional 
preparation is needed to lead them? How can school counselors convey 
to the general public what they are trying to accomplish in groups and 
explain how what they do differs from what less responsible individuals 
are doing in sensitivity, T-, and encounter groups? 

In addition to parents and school Officials, some state legislators 
have expressed their concern over the use of these group approaches 
in educational settings. In fact, legislation to curb group counseling in 
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the schools has been contemplated, and action to censure its use has 
already been taken. At the heart of such behavior is the fear that school 
counselors who are improperly trained may overstep their boundaries 
and do more harm than good to young people. Some parents have 
specifically expressed concerns over losing control of their children. 
They see the process of group counseling as giving their children 
license to denigrate the family, society, and educational institutions as 
well as other values held in high regard by society in general. 

Parents, school officials, and legislators are not the only ones who 
have questions about possible damage done to individuals participat- 
ing in sensitivity, T-, and encounter groups. In the literature, Yalom and 
Lieberman (1971) have addressed themselves to encounter group casu- 
alties. Koch (1971) discusses the image of humankind underlying sensi- 
tivity and encounter group theory; he maintains that in the stampede for 
an authentic here-and-now confrontation, values that relate to tact, 
gentility, and gentleness are often trampled upon. Skousen (1970) main- 
tains that sensitivity training and T-groups are engaged in challenging 
and discrediting the Judeo-Christian value system. 

The criticism of sensitivity and T-groups has not gone unanswered. 
Birnbaum (1971) asserts that sensitivity training holds a great deal of 
Promise for fundamental improvement and reform in the schools. He 
Posits that it may be beneficial in helping teachers to deal with the 
emotional factors that underlie classroom learning. Former participants 
Point to the exhilarating experience of these groups—the freedom 
from the shackles of conventionalism that they provide (Klaw, 1970). 
Carkhuff (1969, 1970), however, addresses himself to what he labels the 
Sensitivity fraud of T-groups. His discussion pertains to some of the 
More modern offshoots of T-groups. Two issues are underscored: (1) the 
Need for behavioral objectives and research, and (2) the lack of built-in 
Safeguards. Concerning the first issue Carkhuff (1969) states, “Unfor- 
tunately, the only evidence for change is in expressed attitudes, which 
are highly suspect. There is no tangible evidence for a translation of 
these procedures to behavior change. There is no tangible evidence for 
a lasting translation to human benefits.” Along with Back (1972), Cark- 


huff (1970) proffers: 


At worst, such sensitivity training experlences are a perversion of the 
worst sort of a directionless middle class, aimlessly Indoctrinating the 
naive and the vulnerable, and systematically spewing debris in their wake. 
At best, there is a real risk involved in trying to transfer learnings from 
the group atmosphere into real life, for there are no built-in safeguards 
for a generalization effect. At worst, the transfer from group to: ronl life, 
the issues of currently dominant social values notwithstanding, is a sys- 
tematically constructed design for a failure (p. 158). 
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Cashdan (1970) points to another potential danger in T-groups—the 
very real possibility that the type of re-education that takes place among 
group participants may be culturally deviant. From his perspective, sen- 
sitivity learning is, by and large, remedial in nature. Given this observa- 
tion, one should be aware of and investigate thoroughly what is being 
replaced or corrected, “since the cure may be less interpersonally 
adaptive than the illness (p. 218).” 

Gottschalk and Pattison (1969) summarize the assets and liabilities 
of T-groups from a psychiatric point of view. They list the following 
assets of the T-group method: First, the T-group provides a means for 
teaching the importance of interpersonal relations within the context of 
natural group functioning; the T-group teaches from experience. Sec- 
ond, the T-group helps participants sharpen their perceptual skills to 
better deal with awareness of interpersonal perceptual distortions, vali- 
dation procedures of verifying interpersonal perceptions, and correction 
of interpersonal perceptions. Third, the T-group teaches participants 
how to communicate better with others. Fourth, the T-groups have sup- 
plied underlying theory and method for effective intervention in orga- 
nizations. Fifth, the T-group and laboratory method has served as a 
catalyst and support to the scientific investigation of group function and 
leadership, which had received little emphasis in the clinical profes- 
sions. Finally, the T-group and laboratory movement has given birth to 
many innovations in group processes that may have clinical applicabil- 
ity, i.e., brief therapy groups, intensive group experiences, and the em- 
ployment of nonverbal interaction methods. 

The list of liabilities of the T-group supports the criticism others 
have made. The liabilities can be catalogued as follows: (1) lack of 
adequate selection criteria for participants; (2) varying competence of 
group leaders; (3) lack of accountability of group leaders to any pro- 
fessional peer group; (4) absence of clearly defined responsibility; (5) 
pseudoauthenticity and pseudoreality that pervades the T-group con- 
cerning the relationship between what happens in the group and what 
happens in everyday life; and (6) the possible encouragement of the 
adoption of new patterns of relationships that may be inappropriate to 
a group member’s real-life circumstances. 


RESEARCH ON T-GROUPS AND SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


Research on T-groups and sensitivity training has been plagued by 
various criticisms. One common criticism of T-group research is the 
lack of control of appropriate and significant variables. Another objec- 
tion deals with the varied backgrounds of T-group researchers. While 
some investigators have credentials in clinical psychology, others have 
little formal educational background. The education and degree of ex- 
pertise in research methods of some investigators tend to weaken the 
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findings they have reported. The central question is whether or not the 
findings are scientifically valid. 

Cooper and Mangham (1969) completed a survey of the research 
that had investigated the extent to which T-groups were effective in 
Producing on-the-job change. In reporting the results of their findings, 
the authors point out the difficulty of evaluating aftereffects of T-group 
training in producing behavioral change in the areas of increased job 
effectiveness and interpersonal competence. They note that neither of 
these changes are unidimensional changes and, therefore, elude any 
easy measurement criteria. 

In their survey of the research on T-groups and on-the-job change, 
Cooper and Mangham (1969) conclude that almost all of the studies 
have methodological weaknesses of some form or another. For exam- 
ple, the authors point out that in some of the studies the participants 
select the raters for the specific behavioral change that is under inves- 
tigation. This procedure may contaminate the finding, since raters are 
usually aware that the subject either has or has not participated in a 
T-group. Moreover, raters and subjects may also discuss the nature of 
the evaluation and the intent of the research. Another problem is that 
most of the studies dealt with post-only questions, not with how the 
Subjects felt during the group situation. 

The types of questions asked constitute an additional area of weak- 
ness. Cooper and Mangham (1969) found that there was little evidence 
either to support or disprove the idea that greater openness, sensitivity, 
toleration, or better listening are related to effective company per- 
formance. From their review of selected studies, the authors concluded 
the following: (1) significantly more changes are reported for T-group 
Participants than for members of other programs comparable in time 
duration and objectives or for matched-paired control group subjects; 
(2) most observers agree on the type and direction of change reported; 
and (3) the length of training effects did not usually go beyond ten to 
twelve months. 

Psathas and Hardert (1966) studied the effects of the trainer inter- 
ventions on the pattern of normative group behavior. The underlying 
rationale of the authors’ research was that the trainer interventions con- 
veyed implicit norm messages that revealed to members what norms 
Should be instituted in the group. A total of seven two-week groups, 
each having twelve members, were studied. Tape recordings were made 
Of the first three and last three sessions for each group. In addition, a 
Verbatim record was made of trainer interventions. At the end of each 
Meeting, participants and group leader were asked to jot down the 
Most significant trainer intervention. 

Trainer interventions, Psathas and Hardert found, can reliably be put 
into three categories. Despite the nonauthoritative stance of trainers, 
Members felt that there was an implicit message in trainer interventions 
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concerning what members should or ought to do and what, from the 
trainer’s view, constituted appropriate T-group behaviors. 

The area of T-group composition has also been investigated. Harri- 
son and Lubin (1965) arranged two different types of homogeneous 
groups based on the participant’s preferences for using specific types 
of concepts in describing himself and others. Two homogeneously 
composed groups were formed, one containing individuals high on in- 
terpersonal orientation and the other containing individuals high on 
impersonal task dimensions. The authors found that the person-oriented 
group was more expressive and more intimate; however, the impersonal 
group was rated as learning more. Harrison and Lubin (1965) concluded 
that whereas the personal group members were too comfortable in the 
T-group, the impersonal-oriented members, feeling severe cultural 
shock in the T-group setting, were thereby forced to reconsider their 
basic approach and subsequently learned more. Stock (1964) has com- 
piled a number of studies from other authors which indicate that indi- 
vidual differences among T-group members can be associated with 
readiness to learn and positive change, and that other trainee charac- 
teristics can be correlated with lack of positive change. 

In their review of the literature on T-group composition, Cooper and 
Mangham (1969) find fairly substantive evidence that composition can 
significantly influence the course of T-group development. However, 
the idea that group composition affects the outcomes is less well sup- 
ported, they conclude. While group climate can be predicted on the 
basis of group composition, little can be said about who will change 
and the direction of the change. 

Pino (1971) found a strong association between the trainability of 
psychiatric aides and Office of Economic Opportunity aides and the two 
T-group outcome measures pertaining to openness and empathy. He 
felt that his results provided additional validation for the trainability 
index (derived from a combination of scores on Thelen’s Reactions to 
Group Situations Test) in human services. 

The research on T-groups and sensitivity training is proliferating 
at a rapid pace. While some of it is marked by a great many gaps 
(everyone wants to write about his T-group experience), an increasing 
proportion of it is directed toward answering meaningful questions con- 
cerning the group experience. A thorough review of the research that 
has been completed would constitute sufficient material for a book. The 
purpose here is to present some examples of researchers’ work on the 
relationship of T-groups to a number of variables. 


SUMMARY 


In describing the historical events that led to the development of the 
T- 


group and sensitivity training one must recognize that the beginning 
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is never really the beginning. Like the birth of a new baby, there is 
always a prehistory. One of the goals in tracing the historical develop- 
ment of the laboratory method was to pinpoint some of the original dis- 
tinctions that previously separated T-groups and sensitivity training— 
to try to understand how and why these two approaches have now 
become blurred. 

One may compare some of the recent developments in the T-group 
to the growth of a tree that bears fruit. Although the apple tree, for in- 
stance, has only one trunk, it may have many branches. So it is with the 
T-group. The fruit of the T-group has fallen in different places. Presently, 
T-groups are used in a variety of settings for a number of different rea- 
sons. One may find T-groups for personal development, for organiza- 
tional change, and for more effective classroom teaching. Whatever the 
focus may be, the common denominator for any T-group is learning. 

Much discussion has centered around the use of T-groups in the 
schools [see pp. 118-119], and the applicability of this group approach 
to school counseling. There is not enough information available for 
anyone to state with any degree of confidence how frequently T-groups 
are used in the schools or what their effects have been in the class- 
room. What does seem clear is that a number of people who both op- 
pose and support the use of T-groups in the schools may be confusing 
small group discussion, which concentrates on feelings, with T-groups. 
It also seems reasonable to state that T-groups, as described through- 
out this chapter, are not equivalent forms for group counseling as cus- 
tomarily practiced in the schools. Some of the concepts underlying 
T-group, particularly those relating to learning, may be used to great 
advantage in the schools by a teacher or counselor trained in the labora- 
tory method. The objective therein would not be to turn classrooms into 
T-groups, but rather to sensitize teachers both to the feelings of stu- 


dents and to the classroom dynamics. 
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Self-Theory and Gestalt 
Encounter Groups 


Carl Rogers has postulated that the encounter group movement is the 
most significant social development of our time. Whether this thesis is 
accurate or is an overstatement of the significance of encounter groups 
is debatable. It depends a great deal upon the perspective of each per- 
son—what she considers important in life. Certainly, time is needed to 
assess adequately the significance of encounter groups. Regardless, 
however, of their permanency, the undisputed fact is that they are ex- 
periencing unprecedented popularity in both group psychotherapy and 
in the American society at large. They can no longer be dismissed 
lightly. The focus here will be on some of the salient features of en- 
counter groups and upon those characteristics that distinguish them 
from some of the other group approaches. 

Given the nature of encounter groups, a certain departure in format 
from the other chapters in Part One is required. Because of the absence 
of a coherent theory as a framework for various types of encounter 
groups, two of the most prominent approaches used in encounter 
groups will be examined instead. For three basic reasons, 
model of encounter groups will serve as the focal point. Fir. 
generally credited as being the single most influential figu 
the encounter group movement off the launching pad. 
emphasis on personal growth through counseling seems 
most schools of thought in the encounter 
other theorists, Rogers has not exem 
research scrutiny. 


Carl Rogers’ 
st, Rogers is 
re in getting 
Second, his 

to pervade 
movement. Third, unlike some 
pted his work with groups from 


The other model included is from Gestalt therapy. The Gestalt school 
is a major force among the more avant-garde approaches to group 
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treatment of individuals, and has had profound influences on many of 
the other approaches to groups. 

The primary goal of the following historical overview is to capture 
the spirit within which encounter groups developed. This seems essen- 
tial, since the encounter movement is as much a social phenomenon 
as it is a psychological one. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF ENCOUNTER GROUPS 


Although the encounter group movement is a relatively recent develop- 
ment, the germination of the concept can be traced as far back as 1914, 
when J. L. Moreno provided the first literary definition of the term in a 
series of poetic writings, translated as Invitation to an Encounter. In 
describing the essence of an encounter, Moreno depicted two people 
exchanging eyes in an effort to understand and to get to know each 
other. The description is dramatic. The initial confrontation between the 
two individuals is fundamentally destructive, with each trying to tear out 
the other’s eyes and to substitute them for his own. Yet, as each per- 
son begins to realize the futility of his acts, he no longer needs to de- 
Stroy or impose his perceptions upon the other. Understanding of both 
themselves and one another comes when each can look at the other 
through the other's eyes. Concerning the impact of the encounter 


Moreno (1969) states: 


A meeting of two: eye to eye, face to face. And when you are near | will 
tear your eyes out and place them instead of mine, and you will tear my 
eyes out and will place them instead of yours, then I will look at you with 
your eyes and you will look at me with mine (p. 7). 


Moreno’s poetic definition of an encounter has never become the 
Official definition of encounter groups. There is none. Rather, the spirit 
Of his definition has lingered on throughout the years—the picture of 
two people or a group of people trying to get to know each other by 
breaking down the artificial, self-imposed barriers individuals create. 
Moreno’s interest in psychodrama ended what might have been his in- 
Volvement in the development of encounter groups. Yet, ideas about 
human involvement do not just die; sometimes they are deservedly rein- 
Carnated. Such was the case with Moreno’s concept of encounter. After 
lying dormant for a while, the actual reincarnation of the concept of 
encounter in terms of groups took place forcefully in the 1960s. The 
techniques Moreno developed in psychodrama were later incorporated 
into the encounter group approach—specifically those using a therapy 
Group to act out emotionally significant feelings for the purpose of 
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catharsis and the acquisition of new behaviors. Experience in action is 
also another common touchstone for both psychodrama and encounter 
groups. 


The T-Group as Progenitor of the Encounter Group 

To look for more substantial beginnings of the encounter movement, 
one must go back to the annals of the T-group movement and the schism 
that occurred when clinical modifications were introduced in the design 
of that group orientation. As noted in the preceding chapter, Freudian 
and Rogerian approaches clashed sharply with those of the Lewinian- 
oriented T-group staff members. The emphasis of the clinical staff on 
personal feedback in the here-and-now setting proved to be too great 
a rival for the Basic Skills Training Group, which attended to theory, 
group dynamics, and general back-home issues. Thus, by the early 
’60s, the trend that had started in 1949 became embodied in the phrase 
“group therapy for normals (Weschler, Massarik, & Tannenbaum, 1961).” 
That is, the goals of the T-group were refashioned, and the stage was 
set for a more forceful emergence of the encounter group as a separate 
approach. 

At this point, two major developments in the evolution of the en- 
counter group can be distinguished: (1) the shift from the social change 
emphasis of the T-group to a clinical emphasis, and (2) the inclusion of 
the encounter group within the framework of psychotherapy for normal 
individuals, Concomitantly, the beginning of a change can be seen in 
the role of the group leader. He was now 
rately, he now came to assume additional freedom to be himself and to 
use a wider variety of techniques that entailed more direct physical con- 
tact and confrontation with group members. 

Along the way, there was also a geographical shift in centers for 
small group laboratories from Bethel, Maine and the East Coast to the 
West Coast. Although no single source of the encounter movement can 
be identified, most of the recent developments emanated from the 
Western Behavioral Institute at La Jolla, California. It was there that 
Rogers coined the phrase “basic encounter group” to differentiate this 
new group experience from that of the traditional T-group. Already a 
giant in individual Psychotherapy, Rogers began to accommodate and 
to modify his theory of client-centered therapy to groups. To a great 
extent, it was Rogers’ fundamentally positive humanistic views, rather 


than his formulations in client-centered therapy, that provided the 
impetus for the personal growth 


given, or, perhaps more accu- 


or intrapersonal dynamics. M 
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as a result of Rogers’ efforts, the Institute became a breeding ground 
for encounter groups (Back, 1972). 

One cannot stress sufficiently the significance of the shift in geo- 
graphical location to the wild flower growth of encounter groups. Cali- 
fornia, with all of its emphasis on the youthful culture, was ripe for a 
group experience that advertised a promise of intimacy and a sense of 
belongingness (Lieberman, Yalom, & Miles, 1973). Having traveled hun- 
dreds of miles for the land of sunshine and honey, people came to 
California uprooted from their background of nuclear and extended 
family ties. They were, essentially, strangers in a new land who had 
discarded the proverbial worn-out but, nevertheless, familiar shoes of 
the past for new ones that required a certain amount of “breaking in” 
and adjustment. Some individuals saw in the encounter group approach 
the creation of a forum that would allow them to air personal problems 
that were often interwoven with their adjustment efforts. Rogers’ basically 
Positive philosophy gave hope to those who felt a loss of intimacy in 
interpersonal relations and who were experiencing low self-regard. 

Almost simultaneously, but independently, other schools of psycho- 
therapy added their support to the encounter group movement. For 
some, their support was mainly a matter of joining the lucrative band- 
wagon; for others it was a matter of belief in the efficacy of the en- 
Counter method. Psychoanalysts like Mintz and Schultz, who were 
Somewhat disenchanted with the traditional psychoanalytic approach 
to group therapy, saw in the encounter approach a new, more efficient 
method of conducting group work. For instance, Schultz stresses the 
experiencing and deepening of interpersonal relationships through the 
liberation of bodily restrictions. By freeing oneself from bodily restric- 
tions, participants learn how to “get in touch” with their own bodies 
and with other people in a fuller sense. Significance is placed upon 
experiencing, while understanding the underlying causes of these inhi- 
bitions is a minor concern. 

In Gestalt encounter groups, weight is given to heightened emotion- 
ality and understanding body linguistics—what the body tells one by its 
Posture and gestures. The leader assumes a prominent role in Gestalt- 
Oriented encounter, and the participation of other members is minimal. 
Yet, Gestalt therapists, while joining the swelling throng of encounter 
group supporters, have maintained some measure of their own identity. 
Each school of thought, whether Rogerian, psychoanalytic, or Gestalt- 
Oriented, seems to be united around the general notion that people 
Need help to deal with a society that appears bent on a technocratic, 
dehumanistic collision course with self. 


The Social History Context 
When the social context of the evolution of the encounter group is con- 
Sidered, it becomes more than just a matter of modification of the 
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T-group. Encounter groups developed mainly as a response to a num- 
ber of broad societal forces operating in American culture. These fac- 
tors were not unique to California; they were only accentuated there. 
California was a pacesetter in its acceptance of encounter groups, 
much as it has been in other areas. With the precedent set, people in 
other parts of the country also latched onto the encounter group format. 

One might ask how social occurrences affect the encounter move- 
ment. Riesman (1962) provides some possible answers. He notes in The 
Lonely Crowd that the days of the legendary inner-directed frontiersman 
struggling fiercely on his own are now a thing of the past, and that 
Americans are becoming more outer-directed than inner-directed. One 
can say that the encounter group provides just one more outlet for the 
trend toward outer-directedness. 

The gravitation toward what has been labeled the permissive society 
has also had its effects. More and more Americans seem attracted to 
the concept underlying the phrase, “do your own thing.” Polite talk and 
conversation are seen as artificial and midd 
ble sense. “Tell it like it is” 
late 1960s. For some peopl 
tunity to “tell it like it is.” 


Ruitenbeek (1970) relates the general appeal of the encounter group 
to what he calls the American character. According to him, Americans 
tend to adopt a pragmatic view of life. They are geared towards “getting 
things done” in the quickest fashion possible. The short time duration 
of the encounter group is consonant with this attitude. Why go through 
the long process of working through unconscious motivators of be- 
havior when one can obtain what is perceived as a quickie cure that 
deals with the here-and-now? 

Blanchard (1972) provides still another way of analyzing the en- 
counter group movement. He postulates that it is essentially a third 
force movement—a counterculture created as a reaction to some of the 
Socialized anxiety of a highly mobile middle-class 
out history, members of the middle c 
patrons of Psychotherapists; 


le class in the worst possi- 
is the slogan that swept the country in the 


e, the encounter group provides an oppor- 
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view has taken hold. The culture is denounced for thwarting an indi- 
vidual’s desire for self-actualization, love, and intimacy. The more afflu- 
ent our society has become, the more keenly aware the middle-class 
individual has become of his alienation. He has been able to satisfy his 
lower-order needs for basic survival; now he seeks to satisfy his higher- 
Order needs. The middle-class individual finds himself suffering from a 
hitherto unnoted kind of deprivation—what Parloff (1972) calls residual 
deprivation. “He experiences a sense of meaninglessness in the mere 
attainment of what had earlier been touted as the good life. Man’s atten- 
tion has shifted from his belly to his belly button and, now, to that of his 
neighbor (p. 179).” 

Viewed by some as the dean of this new therapeutic social move- 
ment, Rogers (1967) affirms that he is offering participants a package of 
distinctly counterposed values. He sees these counterposed values as 
“...becoming more spontaneous, flexible, closely related to their feel- 
ings, open to their experience, and closer and more expressively inti- 
mate in their interpersonal relationships (p. 275).” 

The encounter movement, then, is labeled counterculture for a num- 
ber of reasons, such as its disdain for the overly rational, the tendency 
Of group members to bare their burdens publicly rather than privately, 
and its distrust of professionally trained psychotherapists. 

Back (1972) sees some negative offshoots of this third force in Amer- 
ican society. According to him, the encounter movement has created 
the “groupie junkie,” the person who seems to live for the weekly, 
weekend, or yearly encounter experiences and who proceeds from one 
Session to another searching for a new type of group experience high. 
For some people the groupie habit is costly—both psychologically and 
monetarily. Yet, it is the psychological addiction, Back theorizes, which 
is the more difficult one to break. It produces a nation of psychological 
Cripples. In his opinion, such groups foster the very kind of dependency 
behavior that they try to help the participant overcome. Back states that 
inherent in most encounter movements is the danger of aftereffects and 
Withdrawal symptoms. For instance, when former encounter group par- 
ticipants go back into the everyday world, some find it difficult to cope 
with their daily existence. Their cultural island, with all of its emphasis 
On honesty, intimacy, and openness, is hard to reproduce in the real 
World. These factors, from Back’s perspective, weaken the potential 
Positive effects of the encounter group movement. 

To summarize, one of the first significant factors that led to the rise 
Of encounter groups was the revision of the T-group to include a more 
Personal focus. The encounter group emerged out of the sensitivity 
focus of the T-group. From this point on, it began to go through a 
Separation/individuation period from the T-group. A greater emphasis 
Was placed upon touching, hugging, and other forms of physical contact. 
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A second major factor was the technological and sociological develop- 
ments of the times. People began to feel, more than ever before, out of 
touch with themselves and others around them. The net result seemed 
to be a society of marginal people. To reduce their sense of mar- 
ginality, individuals joined encounter groups. They saw the group situ- 
ation as a means to change both their external and internal states. 

The history of encounter groups seems to change each day. Using 
Rogers’ terminology, one might say that they are in the process of be- 
coming. What encounter groups are actually becoming is still largely 
unknown. Until the social conditions from which they developed change 
or until one finds a substitute for them, it seems that encounter groups 
will continue to grow in number. 


ROGERS’ THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


Rogers’ theory of personality and client-centered therapy is the womb 
that gave birth to his basic encounter model. Originally, he did not set 
out to construct a theory of personality. He was more concerned with 
developing a theory of counseling. It was from his conception of client- 
centered therapy that Rogers made his formulations about personality. 
In explicating his theory, Rogers makes no pretense of pristine orig- 
inality. He acknowledges that it is a synthesis of the concepts of a 
number of people—Maslow, Standal, Snygg and Combs, Rank, and 
Sullivan, to name a few. He was influenced primarily, however, by his 


own experiences as a therapist, and it is this fact that makes client- 
centered therapy distinctly Rogerian, 


Nature of Human Beings 


All theories of personality contain certain assumptions about the nature 
of human beings, some of which are more explicit than others. Rogers’ 
vision of man is significant in that it serves as a laun 


ching point for his 
theories of client- 


centered therapy and Personality. Throughout his 
writings, Rogers emphasizes the basic positive qualities of an individual. 
He continually refers to the dignity and worth of each person, the capa- 
bility and right of each person to make his own decisions. Rogers also 
stresses the significance of the subjective nature of each individual. 
According to him, one can only live subjectively. Hence, learning to ac- 
cept the subjective side of oneself becomes a 

Moreover, Rogers posits that each 
for growth and development. Labelin 
tendency, Rogers (1951) asserts that 
rectional tendency to develop in way 
hance himself. Posit 


goal of group counseling. 
person has a natural capacity 
g this capacity the actualizing 
each individual has an innate di- 
s that function to maintain or en- 
ive growth and adjustment to life occur most readily 
when a person is provided with a suitable psychological environment in 
which the actualizing tendency can develop. Two other assumptions 
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Rogers makes about the nature of each person are: (1) an individual is 
basically trustworthy; and (2) an individual is wiser than his or her intel- 
lect reveals. Thus, he rejects the destructive and antisocial nature of 
human beings that permeates some of the schools of psychoanalytic 
thought. It is society that corrupts an individual, society that turns a fun- 
damentally positive creature into what some construe as a negative one. 

It is small wonder, then, that Rogers’ conception of humankind is 
one that has a great deal of appeal to people—particularly those who 
consider themselves “normal” individuals needing a modicum of help in 
dealing with the stresses of modern living. Through encountering one 
another in groups, the self-actualizing tendency of each person will be- 
gin to emerge more quickly. Free a man or woman from the inhibiting 
shackles of socialization, and a basically positive person will emerge. 


Concept of the Organism and the Phenomenal Field 

Rogers’ theory of personality revolves around several central concepts: 
(1) the organism, (2) the phenomenal field, and (3) the self. Organism 
refers to the total individual—in terms of physical as well as psycholog- 
ical well-being. The second aspect of his theory, the phenomenal field, 
is the private world of each individual that becomes her source of in- 
ternal reference for viewing life. It constitutes everything that is experi- 
enced by an individual, regardless of whether or not she consciously 
symbolizes her experiences into awareness. Parts of an individual's 
phenomenal field may be summoned into consciousness as they be- 
Come associated with the satisfaction of certain needs she has estab- 
lished for herself. 

Rogers (1951) points out that each person exists and reacts in a 
“continuing changing world of experience of which she is the center 
(p. 483).” As an individual reacts within her phenomenal field, she does 
SO as an organized whole. By responding as an organized whole, Rogers 
(1951) means “that the organism is at all times a total system, in which 
alteration of any part may produce changes in another part (p. 484).” 
He maintains that an individual's personality and behavior are deter- 
Mined by the goal of actualization. Goal-directedness is, therefore, the 
effort to satisfy one’s needs as experienced in one’s phenomenal field. 

Each person's phenomenal field constitutes his sense of reality. 
For example, the infant perceives all his experiences as reality. A 
loving grandmother who attempts to embrace her grandson may find 
that the child responds to her overtures with episodes of frantic crying. 
Since he sees her as a source of threat, he reacts to her in a manner 
Consistent with his perceptions—regardless of what the real situation 
May be. Thus, it is a perception of reality, rather than reality itself, that 
is of supreme importance. Part of group counseling may involve the 
Opening up of and the testing of the reality of one’s perceptions. . 

Each individual engages in what Rogers (1959) calls an organismic 
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valuing process. Experiences that an individual perceives as satisfying 
his needs are regarded positively, while those that are seen as not 
meeting his needs are viewed negatively. Negatively perceived experi- 
ences lead to avoidance behavior and positively perceived experiences 
lead to approach or acceptant behavior. 


The Self 

From his interactions with others and from his total phenomenal field of 
experience, the infant gradually begins to differentiate a portion called 
the self. The self-concept is defined as the infant’s differentiated ele- 
ments of the experiential field which have the characteristics of the “I” 
or “me.” Such delineation, no matter how tentative it may be, sym- 
bolizes the beginnings of the infant's conscious awareness of function- 
ing. As a child grows older, he begins to receive feedback from his 
interactions with significant others as to the type of person they per- 
ceive him to be. From the person’s evaluational interactions with others, 
the structure of the self begins to assume greater form, until the con- 
cept of self becomes a differentiated part of his phenomenal field. One 
may venture that complete differentiation of self from others—whether 
those others are parents or not, is one indication of adulthood. 

Along with Freud, Rogers maintains that within each individual there 
is a basic craving for affection. In Rogerian terminology, this craving is 
labeled as a need for positive regard. The need for positive regard, in 
Rogers’ view, is universal and reciprocal; that is, as a person feels her- 
self satisfying another’s need for positive regard, she herself fulfills the 
same need. The individual, although a whole, is part of a greater whole 
(the world), wherein satisfaction of the greater whole can bring about 
Satisfaction of the smaller whole. Hence, the introduction of the positive 
regard concept is significant insofar as a person now has two sources 
from which she can evaluate her behavior: (1) her innate organismic 
valuing process, and (2) standards, feelings, and thoughts of others 
concerning her. 

Positive regard Is related to the socialization process, which all in- 
dividuals in each society undergo in some manner or another. That is, 
from an individual's interactions with others in his environment, he in- 
ternalizes certain values into his self-structure. This internalization of 
the values of others resembles Freud’s notion of the superego. A person 
learns what to do as well as what not to do in order to remain in the 
graces of those dearest to him. In this respect, one can say that the 
self-concept is learned. According to Rogers, however, all experiences 
that occur in one’s life do not automatically become a part of the self- 
structure. The individual may respond by ignoring some experiences 
because they do not appear to have any relationship to his perceived 
self-structure; by denying them symbolization into awareness; or by 
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distorting their symbolization because he considers them to be incon- 
sistent with his self-structure. 

Another dimension of a person’s self-structure comprises his own 
feelings of self-regard. Self-regard refers to an individual’s feelings 
about himself. Although it is related to positive regard, it also can be 
distinguished from it. For example, a person may at times be more able 
to secure the positive regard of others than he can obtain the same 
kinds of feelings from himself. Securing other people’s approval is win- 
ning only part of the battle. According to Rogers, gaining one’s own 
self-regard is the goal a person wishes most to achieve and is the even- 
tual end toward which behavior is knowingly or unknowingly directed. 
Mark Twain put it very aptly: “We can secure other people’s approval if 
we do right and try hard; but our own is worth a hundred of it.” 

The resultant interaction between positive regard and self-regard is 
significant. If an individual feels loved by others even though she real- 
izes that they do not accept certain aspects of her behaviors, she is 
Said to be receiving unconditional positive regard from them. Uncondi- 
tional positive regard leads to unconditional self-regard. When this situ- 
ation exists, the individual evaluates her behavior as good or bad on the 
basis of her organismic valuing process. 

In contrast, if an individual does not receive unconditional positive 
regard, it becomes difficult to develop positive self-regard. The desire 
for positive self-regard tends to make the individual work harder for the 
approval of others. That is, the individual who is extremely dependent 
on obtaining the positive regard of others may find it difficult to become 
her own person. She begins to like or dislike herself on the basis of 
others’ evaluations of her. A person who behaves primarily in terms of 
the introjected values of others finds it difficult to make a positive self- 
evaluation unless she conforms to the standards of those from whom 
she seeks positive regard. 

From the interplay of positive regard and self-regard, a person de- 
velops conditions of worth. That is, an individual learns to discriminate 


the conditions under which the need for the positive regard of others 
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behavior is likely to develop. Most of the time, however, this situation 
does not occur; the two regulatory systems tend to be in conflict, pav- 
ing the way for maladjustment. 


Maladjustment 


A clearer understanding of personality maladjustment can be gained by 
examining what Rogers (1962) considers optimal adjustment or the 
fully functioning person. The optimally adjusted person is open to all 
her experiences, even though such experiences are not always in full 
awareness. They are, however, available to awareness in accurately 
symbolized form—somewhat in the manner that Freud describes as the 
preconscious. The fully functioning person displays no defensiveness 
and has established no conditions of worth; she experiences uncondi- 
tional positive regard. Moreover, her concept of self is congruent with 
her experiences, thereby freeing her to respond in terms of her basic 
actualizing tendency. Her openness to new experiences allows her to 
be always in the process of becoming. 

One of the fundamental causes of maladjustment is the incongru- 
ence between one's self-concept and one’s experiences. Because this 
state of inconsistency may be unconscious, an individual may experi- 
ence what can be designated as tension and free-floating anxiety. Dur- 
ing such times, the individual senses his state of incongruence, but is 
usually not fully aware of what is wrong. 

Experiences that are perceived as threatening are denied awareness. 
In an attempt to protect himself from an onslaught of threatening emo- 
tions or ideas, the individual armors himself so strongly that he creates 
a more rigid self-structure. He tends to shy away from new experiences 
and to enclose himself in a self-made Prison of fear. 

Gross incongruence of self, meaning the existence of a large dif- 
ference between the perceived self and the actual experience, indicates 
maladjustment. During such times, a person feels that he has very few, 
if any, conditions of worth or self-regard. In an effort to regain a sense 
of balance (congruence with himself), the maladjusted individual per- 
ceives experiences selectively. This kind of selective perception fosters 
enactment of subception, defined by Rogers (1951) as a defensive reac- 
tion that prevents incongruent material from coming into consciousness. 

Anxiety accelerates with an increase in the amount of subception. 
Thus, subception, selective perception, denial of experience, distortion 


of experience and rigidity are all tools the individual uses to maintain 
his total integrity in the face of threat. Personality disorganization is 
now in process. 
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defensive process previously described is now capable of being re- 
versed, and heretofore denied or distorted experiences are symbolized 
into awareness and incorporated into the self-concept. The person be- 
comes more congruent; his positive regard for others is increased, and 
his own organismic valuing process becomes the basis for regulating 
his behavior. 


THE SELF-THEORY APPROACH TO COUNSELING 


Rogers’ approach to counseling has been labeled nondirective, self- 
theory, and client-centered therapy. Of all the terms used, self theory 
seems to be the most appropriate, since Rogers emphasizes the effect 
that an individual’s self-concept has on his behavior. An individual ex- 
Periences problems in living because of the negative statements he 
continually makes about himself. One of the goals of self-theory coun- 
seling is to reverse the individual's tendency to make negative state- 
ments about himself. Another objective is to re-establish the individual’s 
movement toward self-actualization by getting him to deal with the 
Obstacles that block this process. Viewed from this perspective, coun- 
Seling is a process of helping a person to release his already existing 
Positive forces. It is an attempt to make a person more self-directive. 

The Rogerian or self-theory approach to counseling is founded on 
two basic hypotheses: (1) Each person has the capacity to understand 
the circumstances in his life that cause him unhappiness and to re- 
Organize his life accordingly; and (2) A person’s ability to deal with 
these circumstances is enhanced if the therapist establishes a warm, 
accepting, and understanding relationship (Rogers, 1951). Therefore, 
Rogers maintains, it is the quality of the interpersonal encounter that is 
the most significant element in determining the outcome of any coun- 
Seling relationship. Scholarly knowledge, training, counseling orienta- 
tion, or techniques are secondary (Rogers, 1962). Thus, from Rogers’ 
Point of view, the most important question a counselor can ask is: How 
can | establish a relationship that will facilitate the personal growth of 
this client? Once a facilitative relationship has been established, the 
Client is in a better position to reorganize his self-structure in accord- 


ance with reality and his own needs. 


Conditions of Therapy 
To establish a facilitative relationship, certain conditions of counseling 
Must exist. If the counselor establishes and maintains these conditions, 
then successful therapy has a greater chance of taking place. Rogers 
lists six necessary conditions for therapy. One can say that establishing 
these counseling conditions are part of self-theory techniques. 

The first condition requires that two people should be in a state of 
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psychological contact. In his earlier theoretical statements, Rogers used 
the word relationship to express the notion of psychological contact 
between two people. Being in a state of psychological contact means 
that the client and the counselor see their experience together as a 
relationship. 

The second condition is that the client be incongruent. The state of 
incongruence on the part of the client refers to his unsuccessful at- 
tempts to cope with his life’s problems. Rogers (1961) describes this 
condition thus: “He is, in short, faced with a problem with which he has 
tried to cope, and found himself unsuccessful (p. 282).” 

Third, in contrast to the client, the counselor should be in a state 
of congruence. Facades and role playing on the counselor's part tend 
to inhibit learning. The congruent counselor is one who is in touch with 
what he is experiencing. He can also communicate these feelings to the 
client when they are appropriate to his personal encounter with the 
client. Rogers asserts that unless the counselor is genuine, the client 
will find it difficult to be himself in the counseling relationship. Rogers’ 
research, as well as that of others, has provided some confirmation of 
the idea that the more genuine and congruent the therapist is in the re- 
lationship, the more likely that change will take place in the client's 
personality structure. 

Unconditional positive regard for the client by the counselor is the 
fourth necessary condition for therapy. Seeing each client as a separate 
entity, the counselor attaches no strings to his acceptance of the client. 
It is the counselor's acceptance of the client that promotes the client's 
acceptance of himself. In essence, unconditional positive regard means 
that the counselor experiences a warm, Positive, acceptant attitude 
toward the client. 

The fifth important condition necessary for the success of the rela- 
tionship is counselor empathy. Rogers (1961) defines empathy as the 
counselor’s ability to sense the client's private world as if it were his 
own, but without ever losing the “as if” quality. 

The final condition for therapy is that the client should recognize the 
counselor’s congruence, acceptance, and empathy. Without a percep- 
tion of these qualities, the client will not feel free; he will not feel that 
he is ina nonthreatening relationship. It is part of the counselor’s re- 
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counseling relationship. Becoming more self-confident and self-directive, 
the individual gradually moves toward becoming the type of person he 
would like to be. Often this will bring about a more realistic adoption of 
goals; a greater maturity in behavior; more flexibility in one’s percep- 
tion of reality; and a more subjective experience of the self in the pres- 
ent rather than in the past. Although the techniques used may differ 
according to theoretical orientation, most counselors support, in some 
measure, Rogers’ necessary and sufficient conditions of therapy. 


EARLY APPLICATIONS OF SELF THEORY TO GROUPS 


Little is written about Rogers’ early involvement with groups. Except for 
a brief commentary in his 1959 classic revised statement of client- 
centered therapy, one finds only passing references to groups. Yet, 
even in this treatise, Rogers merely demonstrates how some of the basic 
Precepts of self theory can be applied to groups. He does not attempt 
to construct, as Freud did, a theory of group psychology. Perhaps part 
of Rogers’ reluctance to do so can be attributed to his view of therapy. 
According to him, the therapeutic relationship is just one special in- 
stance of interpersonal relationships. Given this basic belief, he sug- 
gests that his theory of therapy and personality change applies to group 
Counseling. 

Seeing all counseling relationships as human relationships, Rogers 
(1959) underscores the importance of the therapeutic relationship in the 
group situation. He proposes that a parallel situation exists between 
serious group conflict and a deteriorating interpersonal relationship. To 
reduce group conflict, he propounds that the group leader must be in 
Psychological contact with group members. He must be congruent with 
himself in his separate contacts with group participants and should ex- 
Press unconditional positive regard at least in the areas in which par- 
ticipants are communicating. Likewise, the facilitator should try to es- 
tablish an empathic understanding of the internal frame of reference of 
each group member as that person communicates his feelings to the 
group. Similar to the one-to-one situation, this understanding and em- 
pathy should be perceived by the involved participant. 

Concerning group leadership, then, Rogers (1959) hypothesizes that 
to the degree that a leader provides these conditions for therapy, cer- 
tain changes will take place in the group situation. For example: 
(1) Participants will experience an increase in differentiated percep- 
tions; (2) The perceptual resources of the group will be used more ex- 
tensively; (3) Group members will feel a reduction of threat and, there- 
fore, be in a better position to listen to and understand the private 
worlds of one another; and (4) Greater exploration of the self will occur 


within each participant. 
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Even in the early stages of self-theory oriented groups, Rogers was 
not alone in his efforts to apply to group counseling some of his con- 
cepts derived from client-centered therapy. Gordon (1958), for example, 
examined self-theory principles to group leadership in industrial set- 
tings. Lifton (1966, 1968) used some of these same Principles to pop- 
ularize what came to be known as the “group-centered” approach to 
counseling. Rogers himself investigated the application of self-theory 
precepts to the classroom setting (1959, 1967, 1969). Some other re- 
search projects sought to answer the following questions: Does group 
counseling produce a significant change in the self-concept, and the 
behavior of delinquents? Thus, one of the first distinctive trends in the 
self-theory involvements with groups was the testing of the self-concepts 
of individuals in a variety of different settings. 

The second noticeable trend involved an effort to differentiate client- 
centered group counseling from other methods of group therapy. From 
this stemmed the appellation “group-centered.” The group-centered ap- 
proach represents one of the early attempts to put client-centered 
group counseling into a more coherent theoretical framework. Lifton, a 
former student of Rogers, became one of the major spokesmen of this 
new school. In contrast to other approaches, the group-centered school 
underlined the process rather than the product of therapy. That is, little 
emphasis was placed upon developing specific therapy goals or de- 


lineating desired outcome results, Summarizing the position of this 
school, Lifton (1968) states: 
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2. Group members are helped most if initial efforts are directed 
toward their most immediate problems or concerns. 


3. Each group has an innate capacity to heal itself, provided that 
the individuals feel secure enough in the group situation to 
examine their problems. 


4. As participants become less defensive, they tend to change their 
perceptions of the problems presented and to explore the so- 
cietal values associated with their perceptions. 


5. Any change in one part of a participant's life tends to influence 
other aspects of his being. As new perceptions of life occur, 
past experiences take on new and different meanings. 


As in individual client-centered therapy, the major concern of the 
group-centered approach is to facilitate the change of a group mem- 
ber’s perceptions in order to effect changes in attitudes, behavior, and 
Personality. To accomplish this task, the group leader must demonstrate 
his genuine concern and care and members must try to be congruent. 
Stress is placed upon helping members to become more aware of both 
their own strengths and the strengths of others. 

From the studies cited, it is evident that many different routes were 
taken to relate self theory to group counseling. In some respects, one 
can say that the group-centered approach served as an interim step or 
Prelude to the basic encounter group model. It set the stage for a more 
intensive type of group experience deemed necessary for individuals to 
Cope with the rapid technological and sociological developments in 
American society. However, despite the many routes taken, the self- 
theory approach to group counseling remains fairly consistent in its 
focus on the personal growth and congruence of both group leader and 
Participants. Many of the points Lifton emphasizes are also underscored 


in the basic encounter group model. 


ROGERS’ BASIC ENCOUNTER GROUP MODEL 


Although Rogers’ affiliation with the small-group experience dates as 
far back as 1946, when he was involved at the University of Chicago 
with an intensive, experiential course of training for counselors of re- 
turning Gls, it has only been since the mid-1960s that the small group 
experience has become a primary focus of his work. His raison d'être 
for becoming involved with such groups was quite simple: By his own 
Account, he saw the potency of a group in bringing about changes in 
attitudes and behaviors of individuals. Rogers underscores, for example, 
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the idea that both acceptance and understanding of group members 
among and between themselves have a greater effect and meaning than 
acceptance by a therapist. Part of the powerfulness of the group—and 
specifically the encounter group—lies in the notion that the kind of peer 
acceptance that occurs traditionally in childhood and adolescence may 
be a missing element for individuals. Hence, acceptance and validation 
of one’s worth by other group members constitutes a vital experience 
for some people. 

It has been said that in creating the basic encounter model, Rogers 
did more than develop a new form of group work. He has essentially 
tried to develop a new kind of life and civilization, based on short en- 
counters and an individual's ability to share deep feelings with people 
whom he tends to see only rarely (Back, 1972). That is, whether intended 
to or not, the impact of the basic encounter model has caused people to 
examine the lives they lead in society and the implicit rationale upon 
which that society seems based. In terms of the American society at 
large, this is seen as the potential Potency of the encounter model. 

Some changes can be observed in Rogers’ approach to individual 
counseling, his initial involvement with small groups, and his later in- 
volvement with encounter groups. These changes center largely around 
his more active and confrontative interaction with group members. In 
his revised approach to groups, more attention is focused on the con- 
tribution of participants. Much of what people previously labeled as 
nondirective counseling is missing. Before discussing other shifts in 
Rogers’ orientation, a clear understanding must be obtained of what is 
meant by a basic encounter, 

There are a number of definitions of encounter groups, Despite the 
proliferation in definitions, however, most interested people tend to use 
Rogers’ definition as a foundation, Rogers defines an encounter group 
as one that stresses personal growth through the development and im- 
provement of interpersonal relationships via an experiential group pro- 
cess (Rogers, 1970). Using some of Rogers’ basic concepts, Thomas 
(1969) defines an encounter group as simply a group of people com- 
mitted to the task of becoming more fully human in their daily lives. 
Stoller (1969) visualizes the encounter group as a meeting place to 


out themselves without the under- 
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notes that although the T-group was originally intended to focus upon 
human relations skills, it has become much broader in scope. That there 
are many points of overlap between these two group types seems evi- 
dent. For instance, similarities are apparent in the key concepts of both 
of these group types. What, then, distinguishes a T-group from an en- 
counter group? First, although both models emphasize ambiguity, the 
T-group is fundamentally more structured and has a more theoretical 
learning foundation than does the encounter group. The encounter 
model, as yet, has no single acceptable theoretical framework. Second, 
the term feedback is sometimes used in different ways for each of these 
models. Feedback in the encounter group tradition is more akin to con- 
frontation. Whereas T-group leaders tend to restrict feedback to ob- 
servable or identifiable behaviors, encounter group facilitators make no 
such restrictions. In the encounter model, feedback occurs during the 
Process of confrontation between various participants. 

Another difference is in the T-group’s strict adherence to the here- 
and-now focus on material presented to the group. Members are asked 
to deal with what is happening in the group itself and not to introduce 
material that relates to their lives outside of the group. Even though the 
here-and-now of group participants’ behavior is likewise of prime im- 
portance in the encounter model, the content of any member’s expres- 
sions may be related to the past. In fact, Rogers (1970) notes in his de- 
Scription of the process of the basic encounter that participants’ early 
Personal revelations frequently deal with past occurrences in their lives. 

Furthermore, the T-group appears to be more task-oriented than the 
encounter group. The task is essentially that of learning more about 
group dynamics and how participants themselves function in a group 
Setting. In contrast, the encounter model is more process-oriented; it 
Stresses intimacy among group members as a goal in itself. Although 
the T-group also addresses itself to the intimacy issue, it usually does 
So within the context of the group’s working on the task of understand- 
ing the dynamics of the group process. 

The differences between T- and encounter groups may be viewed as 
those that occur along a continuum. In some respects the T-group rep- 
resents the more conservative or traditional wing of the human-potential 
Movement. Encounter groups, on the other hand, are customarily asso- 
Ciated with the more liberal or radical wing of this movement. Yet, per- 
haps one of the greatest distinctions between these two group types is 
Not in the expressed purposes of the models or even in what happens 
in each one of them, but rather in the reasons for which participants 
join either of these two group types. That is, individuals who join the 
Personal growth encounter groups as described by Rogers attend such 
Sroups for the avowed purpose of broadening their own personal 
growth, and those who join T-groups do so for personal growth plus 
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other types of learning experiences, such as for educational purposes 
and organizational development. 

In summary, both encounter and T-groups are part of a larger human- 
potential movement. Since both group approaches have been frequently 
confused and used interchangeably, a concerted effort has been made 
here to delineate some of the specific differences between the two. 
Attention is now directed toward the key concepts of encounter groups, 
recognizing that some overlap may occur in the key concepts previ- 
ously presented in terms of T-groups. 


Key Concepts of the Basic Encounter Model 


Some individuals might go so far as to say that there are no key con- 
cepts associated with encounter groups, that they spring from spon- 
taneous generation—having no past or future. But despite the many 
types of encounter groups and their lack of solid theoretical foundation, 
it is nevertheless possible to extract certain commonalities of thought. 
For example, Frank (1961) suggests that there exists a set of necessary 


conditions for any encounter group experience to occur. These condi- 
tions are: 


1. an acknowledgement of a situation that causes an individual to 
feel different from (usually inferior to) the rest of society 


2. the availability in a society of a group of qualified individuals 
who, by special training or experience, have attained a recog- 
nized competence in dealing with this condition 

3. a socially reinforced belief by the individual sufferer that these 
practitioners and their techniques will help him 

4. a separation of the individual Person from his customary envi- 
ronment and status as preparatory steps to treatment 

5. 


a recognition by the sufferer as a result of the encounter between 


sufferer and practitioner that a reintegration into more effective 
living has now become possible. 


Most of the aforementioned con 
(1970). However, to broaden the sco 
has been made to outline ideas that 
counter models. Moreover 


cepts are espoused by Rogers 
pe of this delineation, an effort also 
seem to cut across the various en- 
» In describing Rogers’ basic encounter 
ecognize that Rogers was not interested in 
constructing a high-level abstract theory of group psychology. On the 


contrary, he was more concerned with sharing his experiences as an 


encounter group member and facilitator, 
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Common External Characteristics. The external characteristics of 
encounter groups generally refer to their group size and composition. 
The size of most encounter groups is fairly standard—ranging from 
eight to eighteen members. One of the reasons for limiting group size 
is to give each person an opportunity to contribute to the ongoing inter- 
action. Hence, such groups should be large enough to meet most of the 
needs of the participants, so that the absence of one or two individuals 
does not seriously hamper the group, yet small enough so that ab- 
sences of members are actually felt (Egan, 1970). 

Group composition varies according to the nature of the group. To 
a great extent, self-selection determines group membership. Generally, 
encounter groups are composed of strangers who have come voluntarily 
together for a session that may last from a weekend to a few weeks, or 
may be a course taken for a few hours each week. Most participants are 
usually strangers to each other, have not selected each other for com- 
ing together, and commonly assume that they will not see each other 
again. Even for groups of individuals who know each other—such as 
the cases where individuals are selected from the same organization 
and work environment, there is also a feeling of the ephemeral nature 
of the group. For instance, in the encountering situation that contains 
members of the same organization, there is a separation of what occurs 
in the group experience from the members’ other experiences together 
—0r so the theory goes. The feeling is that members will not see each 
Other under these same conditions again. Back (1972) points out that 
in the latter case, this may be an erroneous assumption. There are in- 
herent difficulties in having such a group—difficulties that tend to linger 
on long after the encountering experience is over. 

Encounter groups are unstructured, leaving members to find their 
©wn directions. The leader’s role, in its broadest sense, is to facilitate 
the expression of group members’ thoughts and feelings. 

Group Goals. Rogers maintains that he usually does not have any 
Specific goals for the groups with which he works. Putting his faith in 
the group’s ability to move, or what one might label the “group actual- 
izing tendency,” he stresses the negative aspects of setting specific 
goals. From interactions within the group, he posits that participants 
Will forge their own individualized goals rather than any predetermined 
goals of the group leader. Although the concept of self-determination 
Of goals seems ideal, it also raises some questions. One might ask, for 
example: Does the absence of group goals serve to make the group 
More cohesive or more destructive? To what extent do individual goals 
Militate against the total development or growth of the group? 

Moreover, despite Rogers’ protestation that he does not have any 
SPecific goals for any particular group, inherent in all that he seems to 
Say are certain implicit, if not explicit, goals. As noted previously, the 
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primary focus of such groups is upon developing a member’s aware- 
ness and the expression and acceptance of his feelings. This is a goal. 
Even the term basic encounter suggests that the group has within it 
certain goals. The group is expected to create an atmosphere in which 
participants can deal with each other with more depth than is generally 
experienced in traditional personal interactions. Broadly speaking, the 
goal of any encounter group may be seen as one that helps an indi- 
vidual to free the frozen assets within himself by exposing himself to an 
experience that requires emotional investments. The expected return 
rate of these investments is that a person will come to realize his growth 
Potential. In this sense, the ultimate goal is a person’s encounter with 
himself. 

Personal Growth and Psychotherapy for Normals. In general, 
Rogers does not make clear-cut distinctions between personal growth 
goals of an encounter group and therapy goals. Rogers prefers to say 
that each group has psychologically growth-promoting effects, thus 
avoiding any other implications of the term therapeutic, One possible 
reason for his lack of careful differentiation between the two terms is 
that he sees them as being intimately related. Some measure of sup- 
Port for this interpretation is given by Rogers in his writings. For exam- 
ple, he asserts that the Purpose of counseling is to enhance the indi- 
vidual’s personal development and psychological growth. He also 
maintains that a counselor’s ability to help an individual enhance his 
personal growth is not something that can be accomplished by the tech- 
nical knowledge of the counselor. He states: “Constructive personal 
growth is associated with the counselor’s realness, with his genuine 
and unconditional liking for his client, with his sensitive understanding 
of his client’s private world, and with his ability to communicate these 
qualities in himself to his client (Rogers, 1962, p. 428).” 

Not all theorists agree with Rogers’ lack 
personal growth encounter group and psych 
of the literature on encounter groups, one can distinguish three points 
of view concerning this issue. First is the stance that encounter groups, 
although similar, are not equivalent to Psychotherapy groups and po- 
tential participants should be told So at the very beginning (Golem- 
biewski & Blumberg, 1970). Second, there is the view that encounter 


of distinction between a 
otherapy. From a review 


groups. Third, the encounter group 


cial variant of Psychotherapy; 
the latter. 3 


Burton (1969) declares that encounter groups are a special variant 
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of psychotherapy that should be undertaken mainly by individuals 
trained in the psychotherapeutic method. Instead of conceiving of en- 
counter groups as “abbreviated” or as a less expensive way of provid- 
ing therapy, he suggests that they contain the seed for a new psycho- 
logical approach to suffering, growth, and self-actualization. According 
to Burton (1969), “Psychotherapy is no longer for the diseased (pp. 
8-9).” It is also for normal individuals who suffer from what he terms 
the existential neuroses—alienation, loneliness, despair, and anxiety. 
He posits that some of the same concepts and techniques of helping 
the diseased can be used with the nondiseased person. When viewed 
from this perspective, then, encounter groups either now constitute or 
will soon constitute a “secularized psychotherapy for Everyman (Bur- 
ton, 1969, p. 8).” The importance of the encounter as a psychothera- 
peutic force is that the process of encountering allows one to experi- 
ence one’s missed subself as one interacts with another or other group 
Participants who symbolize that subself that has been missed. Thus the 
encountering experience “makes up for both the inadequate introject 
and the false one (Burton, 1969, p. 20).” 

Partial support for Burton’s position is given by Maslow (1968), who 
states that “what we call ‘normal’ in psychology is really a psycho- 
Pathology of the average, so undramatic and so widely spread that we 
don’t even notice it ordinarily (p. 16).” Given the present turmoil in 
Psychotherapy as to what constitutes mental illness or what constitutes 
therapy, Rogers may be wise in not addressing this issue in terms of 
encounter groups. Undoubtedly, for some individuals the encounter 
group experience may constitute psychotherapy, for others it may be 
Only a stepping-stone to more traditional forms of counseling, and for 
Still others it may only be another type of social group. Whether right- 
fully or wrongfully, the concept of psychotherapy for normal individuals 
is and probably will continue to be linked with encounter groups. For 
this reason alone, it merits consideration as one of the key concepts of 
€ncounter groups. m 

Psychological Climate. Some of the conditions Rogers originally 
established for individually oriented client-centered therapy are still 
evident in his approach to encounter groups. The major difference is 
that these concepts have been updated to take into consideration the 
Presence of other individuals in the counseling situation. When Rogers 
uses the term psychological climate, he is referring to the type of group 
atmosphere that fosters freedom of expression and reduces participants’ 
defensiveness. In Rogers’ estimation, a trusting and cohesive group 
Climate is one of the most necessary therapeutic requirements of the 
basic encounter. I 

Concurring with Rogers, Frank (1961) affirms that the greatest po- 
tential drawback of therapy groups is the tendency, especially in be- 
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ginning meetings, to supply insufficient support for members to cope 
with the stresses such groups generate. One of the most prevalent fears 
of participants is of taking risks, of disclosing themselves, and of deal- 
ing with emotional issues. Erikson (1959) conceptualizes this fear in 
terms of a shame experience. He states: “Shame supposes that one is 
completely exposed and conscious of being looked at... . One is visible 
and ready to be visible.... Shame is early expressed in an impulse 
to bury one’s face, or to sink, right then and there, into the ground. 
But this, I think, is essentially rage turned against the self (pp. 142- 
143).” 

The psychological climate is of great importance to any kind of per- 
sonal encounter group. Rogers addresses the notion of psychological 
safety from both the group leader’s and participants’ roles. The group 
leader establishes the psychological climate by his role-modeling be- 
havior. Participants do so by demonstrating their caring for each other. 
[The specifics of each of these roles are discussed more fully later in 
this chapter.] 

Mutual Trust. The development of mutual trust is necessary for the 
success of any encounter group. Once trust has been established 
among group members, Participants find it easier to express both nega- 
tive and positive feelings. The freedom of expression that pervades the 
group helps each member to become more self-acceptant. In ear- 
lier Rogerian terminology, one would say that it facilitates the develop- 
ment of self-regard. 

Gibb and Gibb (1969) have applied their TORI (trust- 
zation-independence) theory of or 


re to trust and to be trusted, 
actualize, and to be genuinely 
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have lost the art of communication. The encounter group is one means 
of opening up the channels of communication that individuals tend to 
close down because of the fear of what others will think about them and, 
perhaps more importantly, of what they will think about themselves. 
The general notion is that the feedback each participant receives will 
help him to understand how he is perceived by others and what impact 
his behavior has on interpersonal relationships. 

Confrontation. There is a tendency on the part of some individuals 
to use the terms feedback and confrontation interchangeably. Although 
feedback may be given in the process of confrontation, it is not the 
equivalent of confrontation. Feedback is too mild a term to convey the 
type of interchange that occurs in encountering. Confrontation chal- 
lenges a person to become more totally integrated. It usually focuses 
on discrepancies within an individual (between the ideal self and the 
real self) and between the person’s verbal expressions and actions. 
Froma therapeutic view, confrontation, when used appropriately, forces 
a person to engage in self-examination. 

It is hypothesized that some measure of confrontation is necessary 
in any kind of meaningful human and growth-oriented interaction. 
Douds, Berenson, Carkhuff, and Pierce (1967) assert that life “without 
Confrontation is directionless, passive, and impotent (p. 172).” In the 
absence of confrontation, an individual may gravitate into what Maslow 
(1968) termed psychopathology of the average. Rogers does not ex- 
Plicitly define confrontation. Instead, he uses the word to connote a kind 
Of intense interaction between individuals that occurs during the pro- 
cess of each giving the other feedback. 

Rogers’ use of confrontation in the group situation represents one 
Of his major departures from his earlier nondirective approach. De- 
Scribing how he uses confrontation in groups, he stresses that he mainly 
Confronts participants on the specifics of their behavior, using only 
those feelings that he is willing to claim as his own. Rather than saying 
to a group member, “Your attempt to intellectualize your problems 
away is a sign of avoidance,” Rogers would confront the participant 
With the feelings that her intellectualization aroused in him. 

The research of Berenson, Mitchell, and Laney (1968) indicates that 
effective therapists tend to confront their clients more frequently than 
less effective therapists, but that they also provide the conditions under 
Which confrontation is likely to be received positively. That is, they 
Confront with empathy and positive regard. Egan (1970) suggests cer- 
tain guidelines for making confrontation a constructive group process. 


Some of his suggestions are as follows: 


1. Confrontation should be done to demonstrate one’s concern for 


another. 
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2. Confrontation should be a way of becoming involved with an- 
other person. 


3. Confrontation should address itself primarily to another’s be- 
havior and only tangentially to that person’s motivation. 


4. Each person should be willing to confront himself or herself 
honestly in the group. 


Experiencing. Experiencing is another major concept pervading 
most of encounter group literature. According to Rogers (1959), it 
refers to the “unity of emotion and cognition as they are experienced 
inseparably in the moment (p. 198).” It is important in an encounter 
group that a participant experiencing a feeling is aware of that feeling 
and expresses it. Since part of maladjustment is associated with the 
lack of openness to experiencing and a rigid self-structure, one of the 
goals of Rogerian-oriented encounter groups is to help a person get in 
contact with what he or she is feeling at any given moment. 

One of the drawbacks of the encounter movement for some indi- 
viduals is that it puts too much faith in experiencing for experiencing’s 
sake. Back (1972) postulates that an overemphasis on experiencing 
Promotes a distrust of the cognitive and the intellectual, even when 
these things are positive in nature. When primary stress is placed upon 
experiencing, participants come to feel that only feelings and personal 
experience are of any value or can be trusted. One point in Rogers’ 
favor is that he does not use gimmicks, as some encounter group 
leaders do, to get the Participants more quickly at a feeling or experi- 
encing level. He theorizes that this phenomenon will occur naturally 
during the process of most encounter groups. 

Intimacy. Another common touchstone of most encounter groups 
is the emphasis placed on intimacy. The lack of an ability to engage in 
human relations that involve intimacy or some sort of self-realization is 
construed as another example of psychopathology of the average. One 
of the central questions surrounding the push toward greater intimacy 
in human relations is: Do encounter groups foster real or pseudo- 
intimacy? And secondly, to what extent is the sense of intimacy reached 
in any encounter group an indication of a person’s continued ability to 
engage in such relationships? That is, the opponents of encounter 
groups maintain that these groups foster fleeting pseudo-intimate rela- 
tionships, which in the long run do more harm than good. 


The Process of the Basic Encounter 


Although Rogers outlines what he considers the process of the basic 
encounter group, he points out that none of the stages are in a clear- 
cut sequence. Much depends upon the different compositions of groups- 
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Describing the process of group interaction as “a rich and varied 
tapestry,” he depicts the stages he believes are most common to the 
encounter groups in which he has participated. These stages are sum- 
marized below. 

Milling Around. Basically, this concept refers to group members’ 
attempts to avoid taking directional responsibility and to use techniques 
such as small talk and superficial interpersonal interactions as defen- 
sive measures to prevent them from “getting down to business.” Milling 
around is largely a warm-up activity that grows out of the uneasiness 
of group members in an unstructured situation. Rogers’ account of this 
initial phase is similar to that described by Bennis and Shepard (1970) 
as a stage in the beginning T-group. That is, in the absence of a pre- 
established group goal, participants flounder. A certain discontinuity 
exists in the personal expressions of group members. After one person 
has stopped talking, another might start off on a completely different 
topic, as if he were almost oblivious of what the first person expressed. 
During the milling around period, participants are prone to ask, What is 
the purpose of this group, anyway? 

Resistance to Personal Revelations. Usually during the milling 
around period, some individual reveals something personal about her- 
self. Such self-disclosure is met with mixed reactions from the group. 
There is an approach-avoidance complex involved with self-disclosure. 
Some members may respond by trying to protect another person from 
Personal expressions of feelings, or prevent such expressions, since 
Self-revelations tend to make them uncomfortable. They become con- 
cerned about protecting their public selves. Yet, these very same indi- 
viduals who shy away from self-disclosure also feel the greatest need 
to be intimate with others. It is the risk involved that takes the group 
into flight action and resistance. However, as an atmosphere of psy- 
chological safety and mutual trust begins to pervade, resistance to self- 


disclosure declines. 


Concern with the Past. The first type of personal revelations that 


Occurs in a group usually deals with the past, possibly because it is a 
great deal safer to talk about the past and possibly because some peo- 
ple feel that others can understand them better by knowing what their 
life experiences have been. Moreover, a participant may speak of a 
Present feeling as though it were in the past. For example, an individual 
might say: “I know how you feel because | had a similar feeling when 
I was in your position.” In this case, the individual may be trying to 
give the appearance that all is well, when, in reality, he is actually still 
Struggling with the same problem. A maxim of beginning encounter 
group participants seems to be: When in doubt, talk about a present 


feeling as though it were a part of the past. ; 
Voicing of Negative Feelings. As the group moves from being 
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absorbed with past feelings and occurrences, participants are inclined 
to move to here-and-now expressions of feelings that are likely to deal 
with negative reactions to other group members. Rogers theorizes that 
this shift occurs because (1) members want to test the freedom and 
trustworthiness of the group; and (2) it is generally easier to express 
negative feelings, since deeply positive ones leave one vulnerable to 
rejection. To demonstrate the latter case, Rogers points out that if a 
person says that he hates someone, then at least the recipient of the 
attack can defend himself by responding in a similar attack fashion. 
However, if a person states that he loves another, he is taking a greater 
risk, for the recipient may respond by saying that he dislikes that very 
same person who feels love for him. 

Personal Exploration. The catharsis that occurs with the expression 
of negative feelings of one group member toward another frees the 
individual to proceed with an exploration of his present feelings, which 
are usually about himself. For example, a person might talk about his 
struggle to become an adult and to extricate himself from the influence 
of his parents. Another participant might attempt to answer the ques- 
tion of Who am I? In the beginning stages, personal evaluation tends to 
emphasize the negative, since most people are more keenly aware of 
the negative things about themselves than the positive ones. 

Communication of Immediate Interpersonal Feelings. From an ab- 
sorption with themselves and their own personal struggles, group mem- 
bers move to a concern with their interpersonal relations with each other. 
They indicate in the here-and-now how the behaviors of other group 
Participants affect them. Although Rogers does not specifically label it 
as such, transference relations are likely to occur in this interpersonal 
feedback period. A person might say: “I like you because you remind 
me of my mother,” or “I resent you because you try to dominate the 
group, just the way my father dominated our family,” or, even more 
simply, “| can’t stand the way you respond to others and me.” This 
phase of expression of here-and-now interpersonal feelings in the group 
represents the core of the encounter, even though other stages are to 
follow. Participants are now ready to deal with each other. As Moreno 
imaginatively expressed it [see p. 129], members have passed through 


the phase of wanting to tear each other’s eyes out and to substitute 
each other's eyes for their own. 


The Group Healing Capacity. 
stand the fellowship of pain and 
wounds have been opened—some 
others perhaps which were better | 
warmth and compassion, which up t 
forgotten about. Participants attem 
phenomenal field of each other. Th 


At this point, group members under- 
Suffering. They realize that many 
that perhaps needed to be and 
eft alone. They offer each other 
o this stage they seemed to have 
pt to enter into the life space or 
ey are inclined to reach out to one 
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another—to demonstrate their caring and understanding. It is the car- 
ing attitude of group members more than the expertise of the group 
facilitator that Rogers believes is of the utmost importance. For in- 
stance, in describing the case of Joe, Rogers (1970) points out how 
group members try to help Joe deal with his marital problems. While 
one participant attempts to help Joe “get in touch” with his true feel- 
ings about his wife, another tries to present alternate ways of dealing 
with the problem. These efforts, in Rogers’ opinion, demonstrate the 
healing capacity of group membership. 

Self-acceptance. People who come to encounter groups tend to 
rate low on the scale of self-acceptance. From an acceptance of self, 
Rogers maintains that a person is in a better position to change his 
behavior. During the process of gaining self-acceptance, a participant 
may reveal his innermost fears as well as the conditions of worth upon 
which he has built his self-acceptance. For example, a company execu- 
tive expresses the feeling that he is still a little boy, but in the work 
Situation he is able to wield power. He begins to understand that his 
Conditions of worth are based mainly upon external factors and that 
in order to truly accept himself, he must extricate himself from some of 
the conditions of worth he has established for himself. 

The Cracking of Facades. One of the reasons individuals become 
Members of an encounter group is to learn how to relate to others 
More honestly. People get tired of carrying the weight of the masks 
they wear. Despite this goal, however, many find it difficult to take off 
their masks. During the course of an encounter group, the masks that 
Participants wear may be dropped. Rogers refers to this as the “crack- 
ing of facades.” In the beginning of an encounter group, participants 
Make requests that the masks of polite social intercourse no longer be 
Worn, As the group continues, such requests may become a group de- 
mand. For example, one group member demands of another: “Why do 
You always seem so cool? You’re the woman with all of the answers. 
Why don’t you stop playing Miss Cool and just be you? As a result of 
this confrontation, other members also ask the participant to stop wear- 
ing a mask. 

The cracking of facades occurs throughout an encounter group. 
Depending upon what happens in a group, it may occur early for “are 
individuals, The significant point is that the preceding phases of Rogers 
basic encounter group model set the stage for group readiness for the 
Crackin g 

Pena wits may give each other feedback throughout the 
duration of an encounter group. At this stage in the group, however, 
Members are more inclined to give constructive feedback. Construc- 
tive feedback does not necessarily mean positive feedback. Quite the 
Contrary, it may emphasize an individual's negative points. It is the 
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manner, tone, and delivery of feedback that helps to make it construc- 
tive or destructive. 

Confrontation. The momentum toward confrontation is not con- 
tinuous in an encounter group. Like the waters of an ocean, confronta- 
tions in a group are characterized by ebbs and tides. During this stage 
in the sequence, confrontations are inclined to be more pronounced, as 
group members sense that the climax is near. 

The Relationship Outside the Group. One of the major benefits of 
being a member of an encounter group is that relationships are estab- 
lished or strengthened in outside events and meetings. Rogers main- 
tains that contacts made outside the group may strengthen an individual 
for the next group meeting. Participants have an Opportunity to resolve 
misunderstandings and to build bridges for new relationships. 

The Basic Encounter. One can best understand the basic en- 
counter stage by examining its outcomes. According to Rogers, group 
participants come into closer contact with each other than is custom- 
ary in everyday life. Group cohesion is now at its height, as most 
members no longer have to cling to their protective facades, no longer 
seem bent upon destroying one another, and can, therefore, relate to 
each other more effectively, 

Expressions of Closeness. As the group nears an end, members 
express positive feelings about their experience; they discuss their 
feelings of closeness for one another. People sense a certain realness 
of their experience. Somehow all of the pain they have suffered now 
seems well worth it. Feelings of warmth, trust, and group spirit are now 
at their apex. The end is in sight, and group members may be wonder- 


ing how they can apply and transfer what they have learned in the 
group to their daily lives. 


Behavior Changes. 


Although behavior changes usually have been 
occurring both before a 


nd after the basic encounter phase, they are 
more pronounced toward the end of the group. Rogers notes, for exam- 
ple, that such observable behavior changes as gestures, tone of voice, 
spontaneity, less artificiality in interpersonal relations and more verbal 
expressions at the feeling level tend to take place. Rogers also com- 
ments that not all behavior changes are Positive, but these other 
changes, in his judgment are minimal compared to the overwhelmingly 
positive aspects of encounter group participation. 


The Group Facilitator 


Rogers does not generalize about what the role of the encounter group 
leader should be. Instead, he limits himself to his own function as an 
encounter group facilitator. In this respect, Rogers’ comments are 
deeply personal; they are an outgrowth of his experiences rather than 
a summary of the different roles encounter group leaders have as- 
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sumed. One of the major points Rogers stresses is his continual effort 
to combine the role of group participant and facilitator, without making 
it appear that he is consciously trying to do so. Acknowledging his own 
dilemma, Rogers delineates what he considers essential in facilitating 
an encounter group: establishing a group climate. The facilitator sets the 
tone for the group. Rogers tends to begin most encounter groups in a 
very unstructured and nonassuming manner. For instance, at the outset 
Of the group he might say something like: “Here we are. What hap- 
Pens in this group is largely up to us.” Rogers also maintains that in 
Setting the climate of the group, the facilitator attempts to make each 
group member feel that he is psychologically in tune with him. Although 
Rogers might not agree with a participant’s particular views, he feels it 
is important that the facilitator listens to what each person has to say 
and that he is psychologically in touch with the feelings the person is 
expressing, no matter how superficial or significant his or her state- 
ments might be. Note that this is a restatement of his earlier assump- 
tions concerning human beings. That is, each individual is worthwhile 
and worth understanding. 
Acceptance of Where the Group Is. Rogers adheres to the old 
Maxim: Begin where the learner is, not where you would like him to be. 
He does not attempt to move the group when it appears bogged down in 
Superficial talk, primarily because he feels that each group has its own 
readiness-for-growth barometer. Acceptance of where the group is does 
not mean, however, approval of the group members’ actions. To illustrate 
this point, Rogers (1970) cites the example of an encounter group ex- 
Perience involving high-level educational administrators. For the first 
evening of a weekend session, the administrators engaged mainly in 
Social chatter. Although Rogers felt annoyed with the group’s focus on 
trivia, he also believed that trying to redirect its course by the use of 
intervention techniques dealing with the here-and-now of their behavior 
would have been a contradiction of the idea he had expressed in the 
Opening session—specifically that it was up to the group to decide what 
it wanted to do with its time. But it was up to him to decide whether 
to endure it any longer. Having reached this decision, Rogers walked 
Out and went to bed. He reports that after this point, the participants’ 
interactions with each other were more meaningful. In essence, accep- 
tance of the group does not necessarily mean approval of what tran- 
Spires, 
Operating in Terms of the Group Leader’s Feelings. In typical non- 
directive therapy, the counselor is inclined to ignore his own feelings in 
deference to those of the clients. In his work with encounter groups, 
One sees a shift in Rogers’ philosophy. He emphasizes revealing or mak- 
ing use of his own feelings regardless of whether or not such feelings 
relate to the group as an entity, to one individual, or to himself. Rogers 
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also notes that there is a certain amount of risk when he operates in 
terms of his own feelings as a group facilitator, since he attempts to 
express both positive and negative feelings. Expressing his own feelings 
is Rogers’ way of completing an I-Thou relationship [see p. 172]. He 
states that he is a much more facilitative person when he “owns” his 
own feelings in the process of immediate interaction with a participant. 

Avoidance of Interpretive or Process-Oriented Comments. Rogers 
acknowledges that he makes very few comments on the group process 
of encountering. To do so would in his opinion make the group more 
self-conscious and thus retard its progress. Instead, he relies upon 
other members to comment upon the group process—mainly because 
such happenings tend to occur more naturally. 

In contrast to Freudian psychotherapists, Rogers does not make 
interpretations of a participant’s behavior. If a group member is angry, 
it is more important that that person is open to and aware of his or her 
anger than for the group facilitator to interpret the source of the anger. 
Rogers’ conceptualizes an interpretation as to the cause of a person’s 
behavior as little more than an educated guess. The only real weight it 
carries is that associated with the authority of the therapist. In en- 
counter groups, Rogers wishes to avoid such authoritative behavior as 
a group leader. 

Physical Contact. While Rogers does not belittle the more physi- 
cally oriented branches of encounter groups, neither does he seem to 
hold such techniques in high regard. In his estimation, any type of 
physical movement or contact should be that with which the facilitator 
is comfortable. Admitting that his own personal background has cre- 
ated certain reservations within him concerning the more overt kinds of 
behavioral contact with group participants, Rogers indicates that he 
does not consciously try to promote such behavior within his partici- 
pants. Occasionally, he might get up, walk around, change places with 
a participant, or hug and embrace members who seem to be suffering, 
but these are spontaneous rather than planned responses. To this ex- 
tent, one might say that Rogers represents the more conservative ele- 
ment of encounter groups. 

Techniques of the Basic Encounter Facilitator. Remaining fairly 
consistent with his theory of individually oriented client-centered ther- 
apy, Rogers does not Propose any specific techniques for encounter 
groups. Whatever techniques he uses are couched in his description of 
a facilitative leader. In other words, one cannot separate the techniques 
of encounter group facilitators from what it takes to become a facilitative 
leader. The two are intricately interwoven. The lack of specific tech- 
niques seems to be both the downfall and the advantage of the basic 
encounter model. Rogers’ approach to groups does not encourage the 
counselor to use more directive techniques, even when such techniques 
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appear to be more appropriate to the problem at hand. One finds tre- 
mendous variety in the types of techniques used in encounter groups, 
defying any neat categorization. 

Group Member Roles. Each member of an encounter group is ex- 
Pected to assume a certain amount of responsibility for setting the di- 
rections and the goals of the group. Confrontation and feedback are 
also responsibilities of group members. Generally, as in client-centered 
therapy, much is left up to the encounter group participants. They de- 
cide, they direct, and they, in the final analysis, assume a greater re- 
sponsibility for what happens in the group than does the facilitator. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


The research findings concerning self-theory contributions to counsel- 
ing can be divided into three categories: (1) those that refer to individ- 
ual counseling; (2) those that deal with early applications of self-theory 
Concepts to counseling; and (3) those that deal with the Rogerian basic 
encounter model. Of the three categories, research on encounter 
groups is least available. 

Studies on the self-theory approach to individual and group coun- 
Seling constitute significant contributions to the counseling profession. 
The most important findings of this body of research deal with Rogers’ 
Necessary and sufficient conditions for therapy. Research by Truax 
(1961), Carkhuff (1967), and Carkhuff and Berenson (1967) demonstrate 
that these conditions help to bring about change in clients. Truax and 
Carkhuff (1967) found that counselors who communicate warmth, gen- 
Uineness, and accurate empathy are more effective in helping their 
Clients. Moreover, clients who perceive these conditions tend to engage 
in greater self-exploration. In short, much of Rogers’ theory concerning 
the facilitative conditions of therapy has been supported. f f 

As noted previously, research has also been conducted to investi- 
Jate the extent to which group counseling affects the self-concept. One 
Of the major problems in these self studies, however, is the existence 
Of too many different meanings of self. The self seems to take on differ- 
Ent aspects from one study to another. Truax (1968) found that vicarious 

€rapy or pretraining of delinquents helped to improve their self- 
Concepts. Semon (1961) found that a group-centered model for psy- 
Chiatric patients showed improved interpersonal functions. Luria (1959) 
found that college students in group therapy had improved self- 
Concepts. 


On the whole, encounter group lea : 
their work to the scrutiny of research. Such resistance has been based 


Partly on the belief that it is difficult, if not impossible, to assess the 
fulfillment of personal growth goals and that any approach that attempts 


ders have resisted submitting 
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to quantify, qualify, or interpret human relationships undermines the 
basic philosophy of encounter groups. If one is talking about personal 
growth goals, for example, what is the criterion for evaluating success- 
ful or nonsuccessful outcome? Is the criterion the internal subjective 
state of the group member himself, or is it the group leader’s judgment 
of that individual’s personal growth? These types of questions have 
retarded some encounter group researchers and may, in some measure, 
account for the paucity of studies on outcome effects. 

Rogers (1970) has been one of the few encounter group leaders who 
has subjected his work to research evaluation. Using the survey method, 
Rogers (1970) submitted a questionnaire to 481 individuals whom he 
had led. From this group of 481, he was able to obtain responses from 
82 percent of the people surveyed. The overwhelming majority (34) 
stated that their group experience had been Positive and helpful; 30 
percent replied that the experience had been “constructive,” and 45 
percent described it as a “deeply meaningful, positive experience.” 
Another 19 percent responded that the group had been “more helpful 
than unhelpful (p. 126).” 

Lieberman, Yalom, and Miles (1973) have provided the most exten- 
sive investigation of encounter groups, and according to them, also the 
most scientific study of the movement. Although the authors included 
in their investigation seventeen different encounter groups—Gestalt 
therapy, personal growth, and T-groups to mention a few—aittention is 
focused here primarily on the findings with regard to encounter groups 
associated with Rogers. It should be noted that Rogers himself did not 
lead any of the groups in the study, although the findings of the investi- 
gation reported herein refer to a Rogerian marathon group. Reviewing 


how participants felt about their group, Lieberman, Yalom, and Miles 
(1973) state: 


The members of this group were dissatisfied customers. They did not find 
it a pleasant experience (tied for eleventh Place among the seventeen 
groups), they were not turned on by the group (sixteenth place), they did 
not find it a particularly constructive experience (tied for twelfth place), 
they did not feel that they had learned very much (tied for thirteenth 
place). The overall testimony ranked this group thirteenth. They felt less 


negative about the leader, rating him midway among the leaders. They 
felt he was too passive and slightly remote (p. 68). 


In summary, Rogers’ basic encou 
ginning point for all other encount 
however, encounter groups have, fo 
what he originally’ presented. Anot 
approach is dealt with next. 


nter group model served as a be- 
€r groups. During their evolution, 
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GESTALT THERAPY AND ENCOUNTER GROUPS 


Fritz Perls and Gestalt therapy are usually viewed as indivisible. He is 
generally credited with being the father of Gestalt therapy as it is cur- 
rently practiced in the United States. As did many other psychiatrists, 
Perls came from a psychoanalytic background. Breaking away from the 
Psychoanalytic tradition was one of his first steps toward establishing 
Gestalt therapy. Although Perls published Gestalt Therapy in 1951, it 
was not until the late '60s that he was to achieve national recognition 
for his work. Key factors were his move to California and his joining the 
staff of Esalen Institute in 1966, for it was at Esalen Institute that Gestalt 
therapy became intimately connected with the human potential move- 
ment. The Esalen Institute, which has assumed a major role in the en- 
Counter movement, is a nonprofit controversial establishment with the 
avowed purpose of designing ways to broaden the human potential. The 
methods used there range from Gestalt therapy to encounter to body 
and sensory awareness approaches, and to meditation. One of the 
basic goals of the founders of Esalen has been to incorporate eastern 
modes of thought into western science. Psychotherapy is not one of 
Esalen’s major goals, The staff of Esalen tends to view psychotherapy 
as a means to adjust people to the social environment; this is the antith- 
esis of their goal to release the “too well-adjusted,” the too tightly 
Controlled people for growth and greater integration (Ruitenbeek, 1970). 
Toward the end of his life, Esalen became the home of Fritz Perls and 
a living monument to Gestalt therapy principles. 

Although there are both distinct differences and some similarities 
between Gestalt therapy and the encounter model, many of the princi- 
ples of this branch of psychotherapy have been incorporated into the 
encounter movement. Some of these principles are: 


1. the rejection of personal history taking and the interpretation of 
this history by the therapist 

2. the concentration on body movement as an expression of one’s 
psychological state 

3. the emphasis on a person’s moment-to-moment experience 


4. the stress on confrontation 
the employment of earthy language to ward off intellectualization 


Despite these observations, the Gestalt therapy group is not a pure 
encounter. There is, for example, less emphasis on group member in- 
teraction. The role of the leader is infinitely more important. In addi- 
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tion, the format of the encounter group tends to be less structured. 
Recognizing some of the distinct differences between the two, no at- 
tempt is made here to present Gestalt therapy in its purest form. In- 
stead, attention is focused upon the Gestalt therapist's approach to 
encounter groups. 


GESTALT THERAPY: AN OVERVIEW 


Gestalt therapy derived its name from and was influenced by the Ger- 
man school of Gestalt psychology. Although there is no precise English 
equivalent of the German word Gestalt, the term is used to connote an 
individual's attempt to construct meaningful organized wholes. Gestalt 
psychology has made two principal contributions to counseling theory 
that can be distinguished from Perls’ Gestalt therapy approach. These 
principles deal with perceptual Organization and 

Gestalt psychologists assert that a person’s psychologi 
moves in the direction of wholes. They posit that th 
than the sum of its parts 


insight-learning. 
cal organization 
e whole is more 
; Indeed, the whole determines the parts. 
Therefore, an individual is inclined to Organize her perceptions in a 
complete manner so as to reduce tensions that would arise from a 


sense of disorganization, For instance, if one sees an incomplete draw- 
ing of an object familiar to her, she ten 


stands out. 
may mani- 
rferes with 


stagnation. 

Adopting these basic conce 
figure/ground formation, Perls (1 
struggle for survival, his most pressin: 
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(i.e., need to be loved by one’s parents) continue to regulate behavior 
long after their usefulness has gone. These dominant needs become 
self-defeating and interfere with the individual's self-regulating system. 

Hence, one goal of Gestalt therapy is to help a person regain his 
former elastic figure/ground formation. According to Perls (1951), the 
healthy person experiences a continually emerging and receding inter- 
play between figure and ground. Part of the process of Gestalt therapy 
involves helping the individual to make contact with his environment 
and himself so that he makes less rigid or incomplete figure/ground 
relationships, 

The second contribution of Gestalt psychology centers around the 
concept of insight learning. As a person seeks solutions to various 
Problems, he frequently restructures his field of experiences. During 
this restructuring process, past experiences may take on new or differ- 
ent meanings. From talking about his problems in counseling, the indi- 
vidual re-experiences past or even present perceptions. Experiences 
that were previously distorted or denied may now be perceived more 
accurately. In brief, Gestalt psychology elucidates how conscious per- 
Ception of the world can provide significant psychological information. 
It is a holistic approach in that it emphasizes a person's tendency to 
impose patterns and meaning on events and to organize those percep- 
tions into wholes. 

Perls translated many of the concepts of Gestalt psychology into a 
theory of therapy. What the psychologists had designated as perception 
Was relabeled awareness. Perls also extended the concept of aware- 
Ness to thoughts and feelings. From Perls’ view, it is the lack of aware- 
ness of feelings that lays the groundwork for maladjustment and 
neuroses. m: 

Gestalt therapy underscores the wholeness of an individual—the 
Completeness of functioning and experiencing (Levitsky & Simkin, 
1972). Perls feels that the greatest value in the Gestalt approach lies in 
its belief that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts; the whole, 
in actuality, determines the parts. . . , 

Borrowing from existentialism, Gestalt therapists emphasize one's 
being in terms of the moment. They tend to pay little attention to past 
Events in a person's life. According to Perls, one of the goals of this 
approach is to create a “continuum of awareness.” It is felt that by 
Creating this moment-to-moment awareness, the client inevitably will 
become cognizant of the unfinished business of the past. Perls elabo- 
rates on the idea that unless one is asleep, he is always aware of some- 
thing. When such awareness becomes unpleasant, an individual is in- 
Clined to interrupt it by intellectualizing, by taking flight back to the 
Past, or by “jumping like a grasshopper from experience to experience, 
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...just a kind of flash, which leaves all the available material unassimi- 
lated and unused (Perls, 1969, p. 51).” 

To help the client become more aware of what he is experiencing 
at any given moment, Gestalt therapists pay strict attention to bodily 
movements and voice intonations. As Perls (1969) states, “A good 
therapist doesn’t listen to the content of the bullshit the patient pro- 
duces, but to the sound, to the music, to the hesitations (p. 53).” From 
observing the body cues, the Gestalt therapist points out inconsisten- 
cies in verbal and nonverbal behavior. The therapist might say, for 
example, “You say that you are angry, but you are smiling,” or “An 
angry person does not smile.” These kinds of statements compel a per- 
son to make his own interpretation, since discrepant behavior is brought 
to the present. 

Gestalt therapists are more concerned with the now of behavior than 
with interpreting unconscious motivants of behavior, To focus on 
awareness of now behavior, Perls asks what-type questions, such as: 
“What are you doing now?” He avoids the why or cause questions. 
Similar to existential therapists, Gestalt counselors emphasize the 
Eigenwelt (the relations to one’s self) rather than the past. To direct an 
individual's attention to awareness of his here-and-now behavior, Perls’ 
famous dictum is “Lose your mind and come to your senses.” In this 
instance, he is trying to get the person to become aware of the totality 
of his experiences, 

Confrontation is a key concept in the Gestalt approach to counsel- 
ing. In this one can say that Gestalt therapy closely resembles the en- 
counter approach. Perls labels his no-nonsense encounter approach as 
“cutting through the garbage.” That is, in any kind of counseling situa- 
tion, Gestalt therapists come quickly to the point. They do not allow 
the individual to meander around the problem, They confront the client 
by pointing out discrepancies in verbal and nonverbal behavior and con- 
tinually attempt to make him aware of what he is feeling and doing at 
any given particular moment. 

Perls’ (1969) description of the healthy individual summarizes most 
of the significant parts of his theory. He asserts: 


An absolutely healthy person is completely in touch with himself and with 
reality. The crazy person, the Psychotic is more or less completely out of 
touch with both, but mostly with either himself or the world. We are In be- 
tween being psychotic and being healthy, and this is based upon the fact 
that we have two levels of existence. One is reality, the actual, realistic 
level, that we are in touch with whatever goes on now, in touch with our 
feelings, in touch with our senses, Reality is awareness of ongoing experi- 
ence, actual touching, seeing, Moving, doing (p. 46). 
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Although Gestalt encounter groups are both numerous and popular, the 
name itself is a misnomer. Typically, members in this group type do 
not encounter one another as in the case of Rogers’ model; rather, 
what encountering takes place is usually between one individual in the 
group and the group leader (Denes-Radomisli, 1971). At times, group 
members are only spectators vicariously undergoing an encounter ex- 
perience. What makes a Gestalt therapy group an encounter group is 
largely an agreement on certain basic principles underlying the human 
growth potential movement. Gestaltists agree with encounter group 
schools that the so-called normal person is essentially alienated and 
that people need to have a greater awareness of themselves—their 
body sensations, feelings, and thoughts. As Laura Perls (1970, p. 128) 
Points out: “I am deeply convinced that the basic problem not only of 
therapy but of life is how to make life livable for a being whose domi- 
Nant characteristic is awareness of himself as a unique individual on 
the one hand and of his mortality on the other.” The fact that most en- 
Counter groups include Gestalt therapy exercises has also led to the 
association of encounter groups with this school of psychotherapy. 
Also, the previous relationship of Perls with the Esalen Institute further 
Confirmed this association. In the broadest sense, then, Gestalt en- 
Counter groups represent another variant of that amorphous conglom- 


eration called encounter groups. 


Goals of Gestalt Encounter Groups 

A primary goal of Gestalt encounter groups is to help group members 
grow up. This is accomplished by having them take responsibility for 
their own lives. Gestalt group leaders tend not to cuddle group mem- 
bers. They push them, at times almost relentlessly, to assume ownership 
Of both the feelings they have and the statements they make. Gestalt 
therapists believe that some individuals, under the guise of becoming 
Self-actualized, try to disown parts of their personality. Responsibility, 
then, from the Gestalt position means that a person Is willing to say 
“| am what | am,” or “I am I.” It means that the individual is able to free 
herself from the “shoulds” of society and parents. She learns to mature, 
to grow up, to own what she is and to disown what she is not. 

A second goal of a Gestalt encounter group is to help a person deal 
with and accept anxiety as part of the natural order of life (Levitsky & 
Simkin, 1972). A participant must be willing to take risks, to confront, 
and to try to assimilate her experiences into a whole. A third goal is to 
Search for authenticity, with authenticity meaning an individual’s ability 
to truly be and accept herself. In order to truly be’oneself, however, one 
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must learn to function as a total communicating unit, that is, to be 
aware of one’s thoughts, feelings, and sensory sensations. A person 
knows that she is alive because she is experiencing life, not just going 
through the motions of living. She is able to taste the food she eats, to 
feel the laughter in her body, to own up to her anger, resentments, and 
happiness. To become a totally integrated communicating unit is the 
ultimate goal of the Gestalt approach. 


Key Concepts and Techniques 


It is difficult to separate Gestalt concepts from its techniques. In fact, 
all techniques of this school of thought are seen as extensions of the 
basic concepts—as a means of implementing its fundamental tenets. 
Techniques in and of themselves have no sacrosanct qualities from the 
Gestalt perspective. They are convenient means to achieve the previ- 
ously outlined goals. Some of the more common approaches used to 
attain these goals are described below. 

Assuming Responsibility. As indicated previously, one of the goals 
of Gestalt encounter groups is to get participants to assume responsi- 
bility for their feelings and behavior. Gestalt therapists maintain that 
language is frequently used to disguise an individual's unwillingness to 
assume responsibility. For example, the word “can’t” is often employed 
to camouflage a person’s refusal to do certain things. That is, the word 
“can’t” may mean “won't.” A common technique of the Gestalt en- 
counter leader is to have an individual experiment with ‘‘won’t” as a 
Substitute for “can’t.” For instance, a group member once complained 
to the leader, saying “I can’t make friends.” The leader, in turn, asked 
her to experiment with substituting the word “won’t” for “can’t.” “How 
does it feel,” he asked her, “when you change your statement to ‘I 
won’t make friends?’ ” The group member responded that substituting 
“won't” for “can’t” made her feel as if she were in the driver’s seat; 
it put her in control, as it were. All her life she had felt pushed to make 
friends and rejected when individuals didn’t seem to want to become 
friends with her. Now she more clearly understood some of the under- 
lying dynamics of her own behavior. In reacting against the self-imposed 
pressure, she frequently did things to make others not like her. Her own 
behavior created a self-fulfilling Prophecy. In essence, the substitution 
of the word, “won’t” for “can’t” may at times be a more genuine ex- 
pression of feelings. By owning and accepting the strength implied in 
the word “won't,” a person learns to become more responsible for her 
own behavior. 

Gestalt encounter group leaders see the statement “I feel guilty” as 
another example of how participants use language to avoid taking re- 
sponsibility. Accordirig to them, hidden behind expressions of guilt are 
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feelings of resentment. The woman who says she feels “guilty” about 
working because it takes her away from her children too much might 
be concealing feelings of resentment about either the child or the work 
she does. Guilt feelings are usually an individual’s attempt to show 
good intentions or compliance with the mode of behavior society con- 
siders appropriate, when in reality the person does not want to do what 
Society deems acceptable. To get at the heart of guilt feelings, the 
Gestalt encounter leader may ask a participant to experiment with sub- 
Stituting “I resent” or “I demand” for “I feel guilty.” As the participant 
Uses these substitute words, she may be asked if she feels more com- 
fortable. The underlying belief herein is that unexpressed resentment 
Prevents an individual from dealing adequately with a situation. The 
Person is inclined to hang onto her feelings of resentment, thereby let- 
ting them interfere with her functioning. 

The Hot Seat. This technique is a commonly used approach to 
bring about greater self-awareness on the part of an individual. Usually, 
a session begins with the leader’s explanation of the “hot seat con- 
cept. Members are simply told that anyone who wants “to work” may 
Sit in a chair facing the leader. The person who decides to sit in the 
Chair is told that he should begin by stating a specific life problem that 
is bothering him. All references to the problem should be made in terms 
Of his present feelings—the here-and-now. The group leader explains 
that other members may be asked to help in some sort of structured 
Way, but that unless specifically asked to do so they are not to interfere. 
The individual usually sits in the hot seat anywhere from ten to thirty 
Minutes or until both he and the leader feel they have reached closure. 
During a member's stay in the hot seat, the leader interacts directly 
and aggressively with him in order to get to the problem the person is 
Suffering from. If no one comes forward “to work” after the leader's ex- 
Planation of the hot seat approach, the leader may decide to wait it out 
Until someone comes forward or to initiate warm-up games. 

Polster and Polster (1973) delineate some of the advantages of the 
One-to-one hot seat technique in a group setting. First, the individual in 
the “hot seat,” although apart from the group, may experience a height- 
ened sense of community. The presence of other people watching an 
Ndividual react tends to add greater significance to what that person 
S doing. Second, the individual in the hot seat has an opportunity ts 
reveal himself not only to the leader but also to the group members. In 


revealing his innermost secrets to the group, he > ae 
Self. Thi ay be able to learn somethin Í - 
aee aa memba n deal with his concern in the 


Selves from watching another person 


i i ing” hot seat 
Polster and Polster (1973) also point out that a “floating” hot s 
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technique may be used to elicit greater group participation and inter- 
action. The authors describe the floating hot seat approach as the 
interaction of one individual with all other members of a group. For ex- 
ample, one individual may decide that he wants to sit in the hot seat in 
order to deal with his fear of taking risks. The group leader as well as 
the members would then respond to that individual as he attempted to 
work on his fear. 

Making Rounds. In this warm-up game, confrontation is at its 
height. Frequently, making the rounds is precipitated by a person say- 
ing something that the leader feels should be expressed to other mem- 
bers in the group (Ruitenbeek, 1970). For instance, a participant may 
have said: “I hate everyone in this room.” The facilitator might respond 
by saying, “Make that statement to each person here and, in doing so, 
express your feelings about each person.” Making rounds may also 
take the form of asking a person, “What are you in touch with?” This 
question attempts to help the participant become aware of his partic- 
ular mood, feeling, and body sensation at a given moment. During the 
course of this exercise, a participant may feel that he would like to 
work through some unfinished materials of the past, in which case 
rounds would be suspended and the individual and therapist would 
work together. The intent of the exercises is that a person will grad- 
ually learn to discover different aspects of himself, Self-discovery is 
emphasized throughout Gestalt group work. 

Now and How. Fritz Perls (1969) once said that the Gestalt therapy 
stands on two legs: now and how. Now refers to a person’s immediate 
awareness of experiencing. How refers to a person’s description of the 
manner in which certain feelings are experienced. A now statement 
brings the past and the Present together. For instance, instead of talk- 
ing about past experiences with Significant others that caused him un- 
happiness, a group member would state, “Now | am feeling like a hope- 
less child, still clinging to my mother’s apron strings.” In order to get 
the individual to deal with the how of this feeling, the leader would ask 
him to demonstrate behaviorally what this statement means to him. The 
group leader might ask: “What are the sensations you experience when 
you feel like a child, still clinging to your mother’s apron strings?” 
If the person responds by expressing feelings of unhappiness or anger 
when demonstrating the “how,” the leader would try to encourage him 
not to leave the feeling behind him. This method is called “staying with 
it.” The Gestalt leader would say, “Can you stay with this feeling?” In 
essence, the “stay with it” technique demonstrates Perls’ belief that 
neurotic behavior is sustained by a Person’s phobic avoidance. By ask- 
ing the person to try to continue experiencing his fears, Perls is trying 
to help the person deal with his neurosis. Concerning the importance 
of now and how in Gestalt therapy, Perls (1969) states: 
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These are the two legs upon which Gestalt therapy works: now and how. 
The essence of the theory of Gestalt therapy is in the understanding of 
these two words. Now covers all that exists. The past is no more, the 
future is not yet. Now includes the balance of being here, is experiencing 
involvement, phenomenon, awareness. How covers everything that is struc- 
ture, behavior, all that is actually going on—the ongoing process. All the 
rest is irrelevant—computing, apprehending, and so on (p. 44). 


Gestalt therapy uses eyes and ears and the therapist stays absolutely in 
the now. He avoids interpretation [and] verbiage production. ... But what 
is there is there. Gestalt therapy is being in touch with the obvious (p. 54). 


Body Language. Gestalt therapy stresses the use of body lan- 
guage or cues in helping a participant deal with a problem. If a person 
is tapping the side of his chair, for example, the group leader might 
ask, “What is your hand saying to the chair?” By phrasing the question 
in this manner, the leader avoids interpreting the person’s tapping. The 
Participant tells the leader what the tapping means for him. The em- 
Phasis on the body movements is related to Gestalt therapists’ belief 
in the wholeness of an individual. It is a way of saying that what goes 
On in a person’s mind is a reflection of what goes on in his body. Hence, 
there is a concerted effort to integrate a participant's body with his 
mind. Since the Gestalt therapists are convinced that important mes- 
Sages are sent via body language, encounter group leaders should be 
able to demonstrate skill in reading body language. 

The Empty Chair. This is a common technique used in Gestalt- 
Oriented encounter groups. The empty chair technique is designed to 
help a group member deal with different parts of his psyche. The par- 
ticipant accomplishes this task by projecting onto the chair aspects of 
himself of which he is aware. For example, if a person is feeling angry 
with himself because of his aggressive behavior, the group leader would 
direct him to “put into the chair” his feelings of aggressiveness and 
then to go to the empty chair and assume the role of his aggressive- 
Ness. This technique forces the person to get in touch with his aggres- 
Siveness—to become it, rather than to intellectualize or talk BAU it. 
The dialogues that occur between that portion of an individual s per- 
Ceived self and the individual himself promote the integration of feel- 


ings an N f 

Parag eet mien Introjections. Borrowing from the = 
analytic tradition, Perls (1951) uses the concept of introjection to refer 
to the process by which an individual takes into himself aspects gee 
People, particularly parents. As a child grows, he tends to P y -A 
Sorbing what is around him, that is, he is inclined to swallow whole his 
Parents’ values as well as those of his schoo! and society. He operates 
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on the basis of introjected standards of rightness and wrongness. Ac- 
cording to Perls, some sort of taking-in process is both inevitable and 
perhaps even necessary. The critical point is the degree to which an 
individual discriminates in his taking in of others. In an effort to deal 
with the world, the introjector usually attempts to minimize differences 
between what he has swallowed from his parents and society during 
the process of his growing up and what he truly wants to do by simply 
not making any distinctions between these two forces. He refuses to 
discriminate between the desires of his parents and his own desires 
because to do so would require some restructuring on his part and 
would elicit anxiety. 

When an individual introjects uncritically, he may fail to assimilate 
adequately that which he has introjected. There may be a split between 
what he wants to do and what he feels he should do. Perls labeled 
“should” introjections as top-dog. Top-dog is, in many respects, the 
rough equivalent of the psychoanalytic superego. Top-dog operates 
upon shoulds. He has a righteous and authoritarian nature. Top-dog is 
usually a bully who backs up his shoulds with manipulative demands 
and threats of catastrophe. “If you don’t eat your food, Mommy won’t 
love you anymore”; and “If you don’t act like a good girl, then you'll be 
called cheap trash, and nobody will ever respect you.” 

Underdog attempts to control top-dog by reacting defensively, apol- 
ogizing, and playing the role of “nobody likes me.” He is usually pas- 
sively aggressive, makes excuses for his behavior, and has at his dis- 
posal countless reasons for delay. 

The importance of top-dog and underdog is that they tend to be two 
conflicting components contained within the same individual. The strug- 
gle between top-dog and underdog is easily demonstrated by an indi- 
vidual’s frequently unfulfilled promises to himself. The recriminations 
of the top dog lead to self-torture games, games which demand im- 
possible perfection. The perfectionist cannot enjoy other people or life 
because he is trying to live up to idealized versions of what life should 
be like. 

One of the techniques used to deal with introjections is to have the 
group member learn to differentiate between “I” and “you.” A partic- 
ipant might be asked to make up sentences beginning with “I.” “I” sen- 
tences give the individual a feeling of self. Another intervention tech- 
nique is to have a participant go to each person in the group and say 
“Į am tortured by....” Finally, an individual might be asked to carry 
on a dialogue between top-dog and underdog. In this instance, the per- 
son would imagine that the significant person were there and he would 
furnish statements and responses for both himself and the other person. 

Expressing Resentment and Appreciation. Gestalt counselors 
maintain that resentments cannot exist without appreciations. An indi- 
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vidual clings to his resentments because he also appreciates something 
about another person or a situation. This is to say, without apprecia- 
tions a person would simply forget about the other person. The coun- 
selor can promote growth in a group by having members express both 
their resentments and appreciations of each other. 

There are certain advantages to using the resentment and apprecia- 
tion intervention technique. First, it may be employed to deal with the 
unfinished business of a current or previous group meeting. For exam- 
ple, at the end of a meeting the counselor might suggest, “Maybe we 
can clear the air by having those of you who feel as if you were left 
hanging to express your appreciations and resentments of our meeting 
today.” Or, a counselor might state, “At the end of our last meeting, 
some of you seem to have left upset. My hunch is that we should deal 
with the unfinished business of our last meeting by expressing our re- 
Sentments and appreciations of what went on.” , 

Second, participants learn that contact made with one another is 
Not an either/or situation. Any one participant may express both re- 
Sentments and appreciations of another group member. Participants 
learn to understand what others like and dislike about them. 

Third, the resentment/appreciation technique may be used to coun- 
teract the tendency toward negative feedback in an encounter group. 
Individuals are inclined to find it easier to express negative feelings. 
They can tell you what is wrong with the world, the society, and their own 
group, but they are inclined to find it difficult to say what is right about 
each one of these concerns. By expressing appreciations and resent- 
Ments, one learns at least to look at two aspects of an individual or a 
Situation, 

Changing Questions to Statements. r 
great deal of attention on an individual's need to ask questions. Often 
One will learn that a person who tends to ask questions is not really 
Seeking information. His tendency to respond in this manner may indi- 
cate laziness, passivity, or an unwillingness to state declaratively what 

© is feeling. An individual who asks a question frequently wants to 
Make a statement. For example, one group participant blurted out, 
‘lm having problems at school just because I’m supposed to be a 
brain. Nobody likes to be around a brain. That’s the same kind of feel- 
Ing I'm getting about people in this group.” In response, another par- 
ticipant asked, “Do you really believe that's the cause of your prob- 
a Behind this seemingly innocent question was the statement, “I 
On’t feel that’ ause of your problem.” u 
According Fs ais motnselOres the problem with questions is that 
€y tend to send mixed messages and block honest communication. 
oth the person who poses a question and the intended receiver may 
Profit from explicit statements. The receiver is less likely to be sent a 


Gestalt counselors focus a 
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mixed message, and the questioner learns how to express his feelings 
more explicitly and honestly. 

Part of the counselor's task is to distinguish genuine questions from 
those that are used for other reasons. A case in point is the hypocritical 
question, wherein the poser of the question tries to manipulate people 
into doing or seeing things his way. For example, “Don’t you think we 
should change the topic of this discussion?” Not all questions are bad, 
and some may actually provide support; the person who asks, “How 
are you feeling?” may be showing concern for another individual. One 
rule of thumb the counselor may employ to distinguish genuineness 
among the different types of questions is to ask the person to change 
his question into a statement. The rapidity and the ease with which the 
questioner can do this gives the counselor additional insight as to the 
type of question asked. The participant who feels more comfortable 
when he changes a question into a statement most likely was not ask- 
ing a question at all. 

I and Thou. As with other encounter group leaders, Gestalt counse- 
lors focus upon developing I-Thou relationships within the group set- 
ting. Basically, / and Thou refer to Martin Buber’s belief that an indi- 
vidual’s identity develops from true sharing with other people. Trust 
among people occurs as each person seeks to identify the personality 
of another individual in his wholeness, unity, and uniqueness. To pro- 
mote I-Thou relationships within a group, Gestalt counselors work to 
have group members make contact with each other in their communi- 
cations. They emphasize that members must indicate to whom they are 
talking. Participants are also encouraged to be aware of the difference 
of “talking to” and “talking at” a person. Thus, a counselor may direct 
individuals in a group to use the name of the intended receiver at the 
beginning of a sentence. The counselor may point out that the sender’s 
voice tone and his verbal behavior indicate that he is trying to avoid 
making genuine contact with others. Failure to establish I-Thou rela- 
tionships leads to feelings of alienation and aloneness, while the devel- 


opment of such relations promotes group warmth, cohesiveness, and 
group process. 


Sharing Hunches. Gestalt counselors do not tend to encourage 


group members to offer interpretations of one another’s behavior. They 
consider interpretation as merely verbiage—as a technique that cov- 
ers rather than reveals. In place of interpretations, group members are 
asked to share their hunches. For instance, a Participant may preface 
his statement with the words, “My hunch is... .” By stating one’s feel- 
ings in terms of hunches, the individual does not create as much defen- 
siveness in the other person. He allows the other person greater latitude 
for accepting or réjecting his hunch. He also acknowledges that what 
one may know about another individual’s behavior is at best a hunch. 
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Role Reversals. The Gestalt group leader uses reversals to help 
participants understand that overt behavior may represent the opposite 
of their latent impulses. A participant may, therefore, be asked to role- 
play a specific feeling or behavior that he seems to be demonstrating 
to excess. A case in point is the person who may purport to suffer from 
extreme timidity. In a group setting, such a person might be asked to 
play the role of an exhibitionist. By assuming this role, the individual 
may make contact with a part of himself that has been previously denied. 

Unfinished Business. Although this concept is central to Gestalt 
therapy, its origins can be traced to the psychoanalytic school of 
thought. Unfinished business refers to the tendency of an individual to 
relive in the present thoughts and feelings that belong more appropri- 
ately to the past. That is to say, those things that lie in the death of the 
Past are still affecting one’s behavior in the present. Generally speak- 
ing, such unfinished business of the past is denied awareness and, 
therefore, never really becomes “figured” in one’s continuum of aware- 
Ness [see pp. 162-163]. It still remains in the background, interfering 
with one’s “contact functioning’—a present-oriented, reality-bound 
awareness of both oneself and of others. It was Perls’ belief that a per- 
son’s unfinished business of the past should be dealt with to the extent 
havior. Acknowledgement, acceptance, and 
n as essential. According to Gestalt ther- 
in the present, then it can become figured. 
e the central 


it is affecting his present be 
Owning of feelings were see 
apy, once a feeling is owned 
Feelings that are figured by an individual no longer becom t 
Organizers of his behaviors. Perls believed that unacknowledged grief, 
anger, or loss of a loved object constitute the bulk of unfinished busi- 
ness. Therefore, very often he would ask a participant to place a lost 
loved object in an empty chair and to say good-bye to this person. 

Authenticity. The development of authenticity pervades all Gestalt 
encounter groups. This refers to an individual’s state of truly being him- 
self. In order to attain this goal, a person’s continuum of awareness 
Must be systematically expanded and figured. 

Withdrawal. Unlike some other encounter group approaches, the 
Gestalt school emphasizes an individual’s right to withdraw from con- 
tact. Pointing out the polarities in life, Perls (1969) suggests that just as 


i i i | con- 
there irection without a right, there can be no real 
on dual must establish effective 


tact wit ithdrawal. Each indivi 
Contact en himself so that his feelings may become fully 
figured. Likewise each person must allow his withdrawal from a group 
to become fully figured. Withdrawal is significant because it symbolizes 
the organismic regulation of an individual. A person decides for himself 
Whether or not he wants to be left alone or in contact with other people. 
The Gestalt counselor may help a participant to withdraw psycho- 
logically from a group if that individual indicates that he wanis to do so. 
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Herein the counselor takes into consideration the principle of satura- 
tion. That is, the participant may have become saturated with making 
contact with other members. Typically if a person expresses a need to 
withdraw the counselor might say, “Try to relax and imagine that you’re 
going to leave this group. What are you experiencing now? Can you try 
to put yourself into what you are experiencing now?” Gradually, the 
participant breaks contact and withdraws into whatever he is experi- 
encing at that moment. The individual’s own organismic regulation sys- 
tem would determine when contact should again be made. 


Role of the Leader 


The Gestalt-oriented encounter group leader is central to the group. In 
fact, one could go so far as to say that in the Gestalt encounter group, 
it is the leader who determines much of what will take place, with 
whom, and when such interactions will occur. In many instances, a 
group leader's work with one Participant takes precedence over the 
group. This is clearly demonstrated in the hot seat approach, wherein 
the role of the group members has been likened to that of the Greek 
chorus in drama. Group initiative is considerably diminished, and inter- 
relationships among participants are underplayed. The Gestalt group 
leader designs techniques, games, or exercises to help the participant 
intensify her total experience. He attempts to create greater awareness 
of nonverbal cues and contact-avoiding behaviors. The Gestalt facili- 
tator emphasizes the importance of risk and confrontation, and of chew- 
ing over and assimilating emotional experiences. Furthermore, the Ge- 
stalt group leader serves as a role model. He is frequently very open 
with the group members about his own Personal feelings and does not 
attempt to hide behind the role of therapist group leader. His goal is to 
demonstrate authenticity in his relationships with Participants. Because 
of the prominent role of the group leader, it has been said that Gestalt 
therapy in encounter groups is actually individual therapy that takes 
place in the presence of a group. Perls agrees in Part with this view, but 


he also points out what he sees as the advantage of Gestalt group work. 
When the group leader works with 


other group members, the ici 


members concerning the 
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less, stupid, wailing, or other seductive roles), participants may see 
more clearly their own neurotic behavior. 

The Gestalt group counselor must be one who is both willing and 
able to reveal himself as an authentic person. This means that he ac- 
cepts responsibility for his behavior in the group experience, rather 
than playing the role of “Aw shucks, I’m just like every other member 
of this group.” Such behavior would be unauthentic. The Gestalt group 
Counselor openly acknowledges and assumes responsibility for being 
a combined leader-facilitator-person. This is perhaps best demonstrated 
by his willingness to take risks within the group. The Gestalt counselor 
leans heavily on his intuitive processes. The asking of a seemingly sim- 
ple question such as: “What are you experiencing at this moment?” may 
embark the counselor, participant, and the group on a journey into vir- 
gin territory that is rich and fascinating. 

The Gestalt leader does not try to assume responsibility for mem- 
bers of the group. Each person is expected to assume responsibility 
for his own behavior. Group members are offered an experience in liv- 
ing, nothing more and nothing less. Each member does his or her “own 
thing” and does not try to live up to expectations of others. 


Role of Group Members 

As with some of the other group approaches, there is no single clearly 
defined role for group members except that they are expected to as- 
Sume responsibility for their own behavior. Each individual has a right 
to exercise his own personal choice concerning the degree to which he 
wants to participate in the group. An individual has the right to decide, 
for example, if he wants to sit on the hot seat. He is not forced to do so. 
He also has the right to withdraw. The major confrontation a group 
Member experiences is with himself. Group members provide support 
for one another. They learn, however, that some of their methods of in- 
tended “helpfulness” may block growth in another person. Hence, Ge- 
Stalt encounter groups are cautioned against exerting group pressure 
On a person to become something other than what he is. 


Rating Gestalt-Oriented Encounter Groups 
That concepts from Gestalt therapy have permeated most types of en- 
Counter groups is an inescapable conclusion. On the other hand, it also 
Seems clear that to label Gestalt-oriented groups as encounter groups 


iS somewhat misleading. In contrast with others, the Gestalt-oriented 
Stoup does not have the type of encountering that normally takes ed 
among participants in such groups. Lieberman, Yalom, and st (1973), 
!n their now popular study of encounter groups, give a favoral e review 
Of the Gestalt-oriented encounter group. In their looking back” sec- 
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tion, the authors compare how members of a Gestalt-oriented group 
rated their experience in the group to the seventeen groups studied: 


At the end of the group, the members were exceedingly enthusiastic. They 
found their group a pleasant experience (first among the seventeen); they 
were ‘turned on’ by the group (first among the seventeen); they considered 
it to be a constructive experience (tied for first among the seventeen); 
they felt that they learned a great deal (second among the seventeen 
groups). Overall, he (the group leader) was rated second (pp. 31-32). 


ISSUES SURROUNDING ENCOUNTER GROUPS 


The encounter group movement is largely responsible for the resurgence 
of interest in the small group experience. Yet in the process of reviving 
professional and public interest in this experience, it has also gener- 
ated a great deal of controversy. While there are those who place a 
garland around the movement, there are others who charge quackery 
and fraud, and still others who label it as a communist plot. Opponents 
warn that encounter groups will bring about the decay of the small 
group experience, while proponents say that itis creating a renaissance. 
It seems clear that polarities of interest and thought have evolved within 
the encounter movement, and it seems equally clear that these same 
polarities have clouded, rather than elucidated, the issues at hand. 

The purpose here is not to provide a chorus of either support or 
denunciation, but rather to investigate the salient issues as they have 
been discussed in the literature. These issues can be divided into four 
categories: (1) the goals of encounter groups; (2) encounter group 


casualties; (3) standards for group leadership; and (4) general outcome 
research. 


Goals 


Central to much of the debate about encounter groups are their goals. 
Some of the questions raised concerning this issue may be stated as 
follows: Are the objectives of the encounter groups worthwhile and 
meaningful? Are these goals attainable, or do they represent attractive 
promises never really meant to be achieved—sirens luring the innocent 
rio thelr snare? What is the significance of these goals for society at 
arge? 

Broadly speaking, the goals of encounter groups are to develop an 
individual’s self-awareness as well as an awareness of others; to facil- 
itate personal growth and self-actualization; to engage in intimate and 
meaningful interactions with others; to foster greater openness to expe- 
rience and experiencing; and to attenuate the alienation from other 
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people suffered by modern men and women. Proponents of encounter 
groups argue that their objectives get to the very core of today’s human 
problems. These problems include low feelings of worth, estrangement 
from oneself, and alienation from others. The feelings of intimacy cre- 
ated in encountering with others in a safe psychological environment 
is an essential way of reducing such feelings. It is a way of attending 
to the “psychopathology of the normal”—the overlooked silent majority 
frequently neglected by psychotherapists (Coulson, 1970). 

Partial support of the claims of encounter group leaders is given by 
the participants themselves. On the average, members tend to report 
Satisfaction with their group experience and indicate that it has helped 
them to be closer to themselves and to others. 

Conversely, opponents of the encounter model question both the 
Meaningfulness of these goals and the ability of encounter group par- 
ticipation to meet these goals. Kagan (1970) suggests that becoming 
One’s real self and obtaining greater intimacy do not constitute mean- 
ingful goals because they lack specific content and substance. Back 
(1972) postulates that encounter models equate openness of expression 
Of one’s feelings with intimacy. He maintains that openness, or what 
One reveals to another about himself, does not indicate mutual caring. 
Perfect strangers will reveal certain aspects of their lives to each other; 
this does not necessarily mean that an intimate relationship has taken 
Place. Beyond this, however, Back (1972) takes the position that the 
encounter approach to intimacy produces the very opposite of what it 
is supposed to achieve. That is, in its audiencelike approach to inti- 
Macy, it functions to dehumanize participants. An encounter group 
tends to impersonalize intimacy by demanding that each person should 
learn how to be intimate with people whom he is not likely to have seen 
before or will ever be likely to see again. 

In his criticism of ae groups and their goals, Woodman (1970) 
refers to “norming” in encounter groups. He states that what were once 
designed to be facilitative in encounter groups have now become norms 
Of behavior for successful membership. Since it is expected that en- 
Counter group members deal with their feelings in the here-and-now, 
Some Participants experience greater constraints than before they en- 
tered the group. What was genuine open communication becomes a 
type of false open communication. TO satisfy the requirements of en- 
Counter group membership, participants may tend to bypass real expe- 
rience, thereby sacrificing congruence for outward appearances. 


i Is does 
The di ini surrounding encounter group goa 
er 1972) indicates, one of the 


Not appear to be irreconcilable. As Parloff ( 2 ‘ 
Major contributions of encounter groups is their aig a it 
'S Possible to facilitate rapid group formation and cohesion. Encounter 
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group goals in themselves are not inherently bad. The real issue seems 
to focus around group techniques and group norming of these goals. 


Casualties 


The issue of encounter group casualties is significant because it ad- 
dresses a very thorny question: How psychologically dangerous can 
encounter participation be? The term encounter group casualties refers 
to the severe psychological decompensation participants undergo fol- 
lowing an encounter group experience (Yalom & Lieberman, 1971). Pro- 
ponents of encounter groups declare that the whole casualty issue has 
been blown out of proportion and that it is merely a scare tactic used 
to undermine the human potential movement (Rogers, 1970; Mintz, 1971; 
and Back, 1972). To buttress his point of view, Rogers (1970) notes that 
out of a total sample of 587 subjects with whom he worked in forty 
groups, only 2 members manifested a psychotic reaction during or im- 
mediately following the encountering experience. 

Yalom and Lieberman’s (1971) study of encounter group casualties 
among a sample of 209 university students does not Present quite as 
bright a picture. Of the 170 people who completed the experience, 16 
individuals were considered casualties—defined as “an enduring, sig- 
nificant, negative outcome which was caused by their participation in 
the group (Yalom & Lieberman, 1971, p. 16).” They also report that “the 
most vulnerable individuals were those with low self-concept and un- 
realistically high expectations and anticipations of change (p. 16).” In 
the 1972 follow-up of this sample report, Lieberman, Yalom, and Miles 
indicate that at the termination of the encounter groups slightly over 
60 percent of those who remained in the groups saw themselves as 
having benefited. However, six months later, approximately 10 to 20 
percent of this group expressed that they were less enthusiastic about 
the positive change they previously saw. Lieberman, Yalom, and Miles 
(1973) conclude that “overall, encounter groups show a modest positive 
impact, an impact much less than has been portrayed by their support- 
ers and an impact significantly lower than participants’ view of their 
own change would lead them to assume (p. 130).” 

In reviewing the debate concerning encounter group casualties, it 
seems clear that some participants have undergone psychological dam- 
age that can be associated with Participation in an encounter group. 
On this point, both opponents and Proponents agree. What they do not 
concur upon, however, is the percentage of these encounter casualties 
and their relative importance. Proponents of encounter groups point out 
that casualties may and do occur in many forms of psychotherapy, in- 
cluding individual and group work. Yet, very few people, in their opin- 
ion, are up in arms’ when such Casualties occur under the label of 
Psychotherapy. There is, in other words, a prejudicial focus upon cas- 
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ualties that take place as a result of encounter group membership. In 
addition, encounter group advocates maintain that the psychiatric label 
of “adverse effects” may actually be a blessing rather than a negative 
Outcome. It may symbolize the first stage toward true personal growth. 
Moreover, group facilitators who take responsibility for what happens to 
Participants as a result of their being in an encounter group only fur- 
ther infantilize them and impede their personal development. 

Opponents of encounter groups, on the other hand, maintain that the 
real number of casualties is unknown and may very likely be even 
greater than the figures reported. They reject the philosophical position 
that since encounter group participants come of their own accord, 
group leaders should have no direct responsibility. The laws of the 
marketplace, they contend, should not be invoked or used in encounter 
group situations. They also reject what they consider to be the flippant 
attitude of encounter group leaders toward psychological breakdowns. 
Personal growth may occur when an individual does receive adequate 
assistance from a concerned psychotherapist, but breakdowns in them- 
Selves do not necessarily mean a step forward for personal growth. 
What Opponents seem to object to most is that such groups lack ade- 
Quate built-in follow-up procedures to ascertain if casualties have oc- 
curred, and that group leaders seemingly accept little responsibility 
for post-encounter group care for those who, in fact, do experience 
PSychological damage from their participation in an encounter 
group. 

The points raised by both sides concerning enc 
Ualties are important. It would appear, however, tha 
might be taken. That is, better screening procedures and post-group 
care follow-up could reduce both some of the concerns and some of the 
Incidence of encounter group casualties. Likewise, it would seem ap- 
Propriate for other forms of group psychotherapy to examine more 


Closely the entire casualty question. 


ounter group cas- 
t a middle ground 


Group Leadership 


he thir iori i controversy surrounding group leadership 
oe ncounter group facilitators is 


Standards. i ument against e 
hat they ein for the mission they undertake ee, 
1970; Ohlsen, 1970). Encounter group leaders come from all walks o 
life, They may be psychiatrists, social workers, guidance counselors, 
Educators, clergymen, people who have only one or two experiend®® in 
encounter group participation, or anyone who wants to work a a ahd 
Situation, Even those “qualified” individuals within the encoun er ai 
Ment tend to devalue the importance of graduate training 1 et 
®rapy. For instance, concerning graduate training as a prereq 


for Engaging in psychotherapy, Rogers (1965) states, 
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Often, he (the student) becomes so burdened with theoretical and diag- 
nostic baggage that he becomes less able to understand the inner world of 
another person as it seems to that Person. Also, as his professional train- 
ing continues, it all too often occurs that his initial warm liking for other 


Persons is submerged in a sea of Psychiatric evaluation, and hidden under 
an all-enveloping professional role (p. 106). 


Despite Rogers’ argument, 
is appropriate for encounter g 
ing consist of? Tannenbaum, 
general areas of competency 
Sess. These areas are: 


it would seem that some kind of training 
roup leaders. But what should that train- 
Weschler, and Massarik (1970) offer four 
that encounter group leaders should pos- 


1. conceptual knowledge of the field of human nature and psy- 
chology 
2. training experience in 


group work under the supervision of qual- 
ified group leaders 


3. technical skill in self-examination and group intervention methods 


4. humanness and sufficient resilience under stress. 


General Outcome Research 
The fourth issue relate 


4 ’ 
/ occur as a result of encount em- 
bers rn 
= “u leaders should be able to delineate the variables that lead to 
uc changes—not merely to provide su 

of the intensive small group experience. 
SUMMARY 
This chapter has trac 

ed the de 

model and, Correlatively the a oo ee 
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counseling, and encounter groups have constituted a major portion of 
this discussion. The Gestalt therapy model was also presented because 
of its wide popularity and because most encounter groups have incorpo- 
rated Gestalt principles and techniques. Some of the arguments for and 
against encounter groups have also been raised. Whether or not en- 
counter groups will continue along the same course or go on to different 
ground is still a matter of conjecture. What is evident, however, is that 
they have had a profound effect on the intensive group experience. 
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many of its concepts are directly related to psychoanalytic concepts. 
Harry Stack Sullivan, a neo-Freudian, had a tremendous influence on 
TA notions about interpersonal communications. Sullivan’s concepts of 
interpersonal transactions have become a basic unit within TA theory. 
As shall be seen, there is also some relationship between the ego 
states of Parent, Adult and Child and the Freudian concepts of super- 
ego, ego, and id. None of this is to take away from the unique contri- 
bution of TA, both to the public and the helping professions. 

It is particularly appropriate to include a chapter on Transactional 
Analysis in a text focusing on group counseling because the greater 
Part of Transactional Analysis utilizes a group modality. No single 
chapter can be an exhaustive treatment of any approach to counseling; 
hence the aim here is to try to present material that will first give 
the reader a basic understanding of the TA position on personality 
development and abnormal development. The focus will then shift to 
the ways in which TA concepts are utilized in the group process. Among 
topics discussed will be the TA view of other group processes, ap- 
Propriate techniques, group leader behaviors, and research on the 


approach. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The total personality of the individual is a product of both the psycho- 
logical and physiological needs that an individual is born with or ac- 
quires through transactions with others in his world. The child comes 
into this world with two primary needs: physiological and psychological 
Nurturing. The physiological nurturing consists of providing the child 
those physical elements necessary for survival—food, air, water. The 
Need for psychological nurturing is met at this stage simply by holding 
the infant and keeping the infant comfortable. The important point here 
is that to satisfy either one of these basic needs the infant must be in- 
Volved with another individual. That is, some transaction must take 
Place between the rather helpless child and some adult. At this point 
Personality begins to develop and its total development is a product of 
this interaction between needs and transactions to meet those needs 


Which take place throughout an individual's life. 


Motivation 
Beyond the basic physiological needs for survival, TA theorists hold 


that the motivating force within individuals is generated from the con- 
Cepts of stimulus hunger, structure hunger and position hunger. 
Stimulus Hunger and Strokes. Based on an examination of the 
research, Berne concluded that stimulation is a primary need of indi- 
Viduals. Stimulation can be defined as a need for some form of atten- 
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tion, either physical or psychological, from the individual’s environment. 

The primary way in which stimulus hunger can be satisfied is through 
strokes. Strokes are a form of recognition that are given by one person 
to another. Strokes are essential for survival and much of an individual’s 
behavior is motivated by his attempts to receive them. In infancy this 
need is met through actual Physical stroking which later, for the most 
part, is replaced by symbolic stroking, facial expressions, words, and 
other nonverbal cues. Most individuals reach a point where they are 


actually able to store strokes and withdraw them during a period when 
they are more in need of them. 


Of a mixed or “crooked” 
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strokes he needs in the external world so he withdraws into his 
own world. 


Rituals are what are most often termed the social amenities. 
They take us through the day and allow us to give and receive 
strokes with a minimum of effort. The morning interchange at 
the office which may sound like the following is a ritual: 


Dick Hal 
Good morning Good morning 
How goes it? Fine, and with you? 


Good, see you later. Yeah, later. 


Here both individuals gave and received strokes or recognition 
with a minimum effort. 


Pastimes are similar to rituals except that the form of the trans- 
action is less stereotyped. Examples of pastimes are a group of 
parents discussing their children; a group of men discussing the 
current sport scene; and a group of young men discussing 
autos. It is a way of having a transaction, utilizing an external 
event or subject, which enables individuals to interact without 


really revealing much about themselves. 


Activity generally is considered to be work that deals with ex- 
ternal reality. Here the individual attempts to receive the strokes 
he needs through his job. In work the transactions are dictated 
by the requirements of the job. A secretary must at least at 
some level interact with the boss, and, depending on the type 
of stroke needed, this interaction may meet that need. 


Games are probably the most publicized way individuals have 
of obtaining strokes. As the TA movement has grown, the list of 
games individuals utilize has also grown. Games are an orderly 
with both overt and covert messages 
being exchanged simultaneously, providing an ultimate payoff 
in strokes for both participants. The payoff from a game is often 
referred to as a trading stamp, and individuals collect trading 
stamps. The particular kind of stamp (payoff) the individual 
seeks in his games defines his basic “racket” or basic life-style. 
People who are in an angry racket will engage in games in 
which they can end up angry at the opposite party in the trans- 
action. This of course requires an individual with the comple- 
mentary racket of “everyone is angry with me.” Thus, a game is 
only played when both parties to the transaction can be winners, 
In effect, there are no real losers in games that people play with 
One another; both partners receive the payoff they seek. 


series of transactions, 
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6. “Intimacy is a game-free exchange of internally programed af- 
fective expressions . . . (Berne, 1966, 231).” It has the potential 
for occurring in the absence of the other forms of time struc- 
turing and is a desired goal of human interaction. 


the exclusion of intimacy. 


Position Hunger. Position hunger is the need for the individual to 
have his lifelong pattern confirmed. The need is related to the partic- 
ular racket of the individual. The racket is most often established in 
childhood through the kinds of strokes the child receives and thus 
comes to accept as the kind he needs. One can think of position hun- 


ger as the need to continually reaffirm who we are and our chosen life 
position. 


Ego States 
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formation occurs either before the individual has any vocabulary or dur- 
ing the time there is a very limited vocabulary; hence much of the 
“Child” is composed of feelings. The individual during the formation of 
the Child ego state is confronted, on the one hand, by his own needs to 
explore, to know, to act, and to experience pleasure and, on the other 
hand, by the demands of his environment, principally in the form of 
Parental demands. These demands are often in conflict since to gain 
Parental approval he must discard some behaviors which bring him 
pleasure. “The predominant by-product of the frustrating, civilizing 
Process is negative feelings. On the basis of these feelings the little 
Person early concludes, ‘I’m not OK’ (Harris, 1969, p. 48).” 

The Child ego state, however, is not solely composed of negative or 
“I'm not OK” feelings. It is also composed of all those exciting, plea- 
Surable feelings generated by first discoveries such as the first touch 
and smell of a flower, the first step, the first turning of a faucet. This is 
the happy, carefree part of the Child ego state. 

Yet a third part of the Child ego state is that part which begins to 
develop as the child reasons, even in his limited way, about his world. 
It is that part of the child that begins to respond to nonverbal cues from 
his environment, that is intuitive and creative. In effect he is able to rea- 
son out some of his own solutions to circumstances that confront him. 

Transactional Analysis refers to these three parts of the child as the 
Adapted Child, the Natural Child, and the Little Professor. The Natural 
Child represents the young, impulsive, untrained, expressive child; the 
Adapted Child represents adaptations to natural impulses, responses to 
training, trauma, experience, and authority figures; and the Little Pro- 
fessor is the first representation of adult-like reasoning, evaluating be- 
havior, All three of these substates make up the child ego state and it 
is the foundation upon which the individual builds his self-image. Berne 
(1973) stresses that the individual must understand his Child, not only 
because it will be with him all his life, but also because it is the single 


Most important part of his personality. 


Parent Ego State. The Parent ego stat asica i 
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characterized as behaving in a nonperceptive and nonthinking fashion. 
Decisions are based on edicts handed down from the past. Many of 
these “how to do this” edicts come equipped with commands such as 
“never” and “always” and “never forget that” (Harris, 1969). Hence, in 
this ego state the person behaves not on the basis of current data, but 
on the basis of all the rules for living and behaving that were incorpo- 
rated from his parents. 

Such an ego state is necessary for the survival of the culture as well 
as to permit each individual to move through each day without having 


n evaluating every situation that con- 
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but with facts: “What is the purpose of the meeting?” Answers are sim- 
ilarly factual: “The purpose is to plan a course of action for our group.” 

The reader will recall that one subpart of the Child ego state was 
termed the Little Professor. In actuality the Little Professor is the fore- 
runner of the Adult ego state. It begins to form within the child around 
ten months of age. As the infant develops the physical ability to move 
both himself and other objects in his world, he begins to separate him- 
self from his world. This realization of self is the beginning of the Adult. 

As the infant develops and actually experiences more and more of 
his world, he begins to accumulate and evaluate his own data against 
that which he has been taught (his Parent) and that which he feels (his 
Child). For example, the young child may be told not to touch the stove 
because he will get burned, but invariably the child will touch the stove 
at least once in an attempt to check the information for himself. Quite 
obviously, then, the Adult ego state, given normal development, is un- 
like both the Child and Parent ego states in that it is less static. The 
Parent and Child are largely products of the past, while the Adult is 
concerned with present data. Certainly its efficiency is a product of how 
Well it developed from infancy onward, but it is not directly tied to 


the past. 


Ego States and Normal Development 

As shown in Figure 1 each ego state can be subdivided, based upon 
where the particular data came from during ego-state formation. Each 
Of these ego states has the potential for acting as the administrator of 
the physical and psychological functioning of the individual. However, 
Only one of the ego states can be in charge at any one point in time, 
“that is, imbued with the energy necessary to activate muscular com- 
plexes involved in behavior . . . (Dusay & Steiner, 1971, 201).” There are 
times, however, when the individual may have one ego state cathected, 
with another ego state cathected sufficiently to be aware of the be- 
havior of the cathected ego state. For example, at a recent social gath- 
ering, you may have been caught up in the activities and your Child 
ego state became cathected. While you were enjoying your childlike be- 
havior a part of you was perhaps saying, “Behave yourself” (Parent). 
The statement from the Parent may in fact have been so strong as to 
decathect the Child and fully cathect the Parent. This dialogue-like 
behavior between two ego states within the individual frequently takes 
Place; it is necessary for normal functioning and is tremendously im- 


Portant in counseling. I 

The Parent and Child ego states, because they are often less ac- 
Ceptable than the Adult, often attempt to pass ee T 
Adult. The husband who asks his wife, “why aren t you ready to go yet? 


May be asking an Adult question but most probably is asking the ques- 
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Figure 1 Ego States and Subdivisions 
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when some situation must be dealt with through a rational decision 
making process. Finally, the Child is appropriate in situations calling for 
Creativity or the expression of natural emotion (Dusay & Steiner, 1971). 


Transactions 

From infancy onward transactions are sought in order to meet the basic 
needs of the individual. Transactions consist of a stimulus and a re- 
Sponse from one ego state to another. It is through transactions be- 
tween the child and her parents that the foundations for the individual’s 
Personality are formed and they become the means through which the 
individual attempts to receive the strokes she needs for existence. 

As shown in Figure 2, each individual in a social interaction has the 
Potential of entering that transaction in any one of the three ego states 
available. In any interaction the communication will continue if the 
Stimulus and response are complementary. Such a transaction might be: 


1. A. What time is it? 
B. It is 12:35. 


This is a complementary message from one Adult to another. A com- 
plementary message could also go from the Child of one individual to 


the Parent of the second. 


2. A. May I go out and play? 
B. Yes, you may. 


The message is complementary as long as the ego state of the indi- 
Vidual being addressed is the ego state that responds. Any other re- 


Figure 2 Complementary Transaction (adapted from Berne, 1964) 
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Figure 3 Crossed Transaction (adapted from Berne, 1964) 
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Figure 4 Ulterior Transaction (adapted from Berne, 1964) 
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At first glance this may seem like a transaction between two Adults. On 
further inspection, however, the message may be between two Child 
ego states. 


A. Let’s go where we can be alone and have some fun. 
B. lm all for that. 


In many transactions it is important to understand the covert rather 
than the overt part of the message. This type of transaction is also 
termed crooked, in that the covert message may be quite different from 
the overt. Such transactions between parents and their children cause 


much frustration in children. 
Transactions then take three basic forms, complementary, crossed, 


and ulterior or crooked. They are the building blocks of personality and 
through them the needs of individuals are met. That is, the transactions 
are a result of an individual’s motivation to meet his needs. 


Positions 
Turning from an examination of TA beliefs about the basic motivating 


forces and the basic structure of personality to the process by which 
the ego states take the particular and unique form they do within each 
individual, it is necessary to look at the TA concepts of Life Position 
and Life Script. How do these factors interact to produce either a nor- 
mally functioning or abnormally functioning individual? 

Life Position. Berne (1973) suggests that the destiny of every hu- 
man being is determined by what happens inside his head when he Is 
Confronted with what goes on externally. Each individual makes his 
Own decisions as to how he will live his life, and the TA position is that 
this decision is made very early in life. The life decision, in turn, is 
based on what the individual decides is his basic life position. 

From a TA perspective there are four potential life positions which 


@ person can adopt. 


1. Pm OK—You're OK. This is the basic trust position with which 
all individuals are born. It is also the ultimate goal of living. It is 
the best one for a productive life, but unfortunately it is ii least 
maintained position. To hold that “I’m OK—You re OK’ means 
to feel secure in your own worth as a human being and in the 


worth of those around you. 


2. Im OK—You're not OK. This position is held by those who either 
look down on everyone else or who are suspicious of the mo- 
tives of everyone else. Harris (1 969) feels that this position de- 
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velops from an overreaction to being treated as not OK. The 
child who is repeatedly beaten by Parents originally thought to 
be OK may reverse positions as a self-defense. Individuals who 
adopt such a position are unable to be Objective about them- 


selves. They are individuals who feel they are always right and 
it is everyone else who is wrong. 
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tively mild and their use does not prohibit the individual from 
developing a fairly positive life position and script. 


2. Second degree injunctions are crooked commands which con- 
tain contradicting covert and overt messages that are enforced 
through blackmail and threats. Because of the confusion they 
cause within the individual, such injunctions tend to produce in- 
dividuals who simply move through life existing from day to day. 


3. Third degree injunctions are commands that are enforced 
through the use of severe punishment. Such injunctions produce 
the acceptance of a negative life position and an accompanying 
script that dooms the individual to the life of a loser. 


Permissions. Permissions, unlike injunctions, are permits to make 
one’s own choices given by the parents to the child. The more permis- 
Sions that are given the more likely it is that the child will develop both 
a positive life position and a life script that is productive. RR 

Counterscript. In addition to the chosen life script many individuals 
who have received crooked injunctions from the parents will develop, 
at least for some period in their life, a counterscript. Dusay and Steiner 
(1971) describe a case where a child had been given the message from 
his mother’s Child ego state to “be violent,” and at the same time a 
Message from the mother's Parent ego state to “be a good boy.” The 
result was that the child’s life script became one of violence, which 
Would end in his being incarcerated. During incarceration the individual 
Could live his counterscript by being a model prisoner, which would get 
him released, His life became a constant repetition of this cycle, and 
Many individuals’ lives show a similar pattern of opposing behaviors 
Operating at various points in their lives. 

Understanding an individual’s script an ; 
tial requirement of Transactional Analysis. It will reveal the reasons for 
the ways in which the individual seeks to maintain his position, struc- 
ture his time and seek his necessary strokes. In short, it explains why 
the individual behaves as he does. How, then, are these life positions 
and scripts developed? 


d counterscript is an essen- 
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Even prior to conception, however, there are factors operating that 
may affect the potential of the child. In some cases these factors will 
enhance the positive development of the child, such as in the case of 
a child who is really a welcome addition to the family. In other cases, 
such as an unwanted child, the factors can have a detrimental effect. 

As mentioned previously, at birth the child adopts the natural posi- 
tion of trust, “I'm OK—You’re OK.” Given positive prebirth factors, 
there is a possibility that this position can be maintained in interaction 
with the parents. In large measure this calls for the parents to provide 
Positive feedback to the child. TA has modified a concept from Rogerian 
theory in describing this necessary feedback as providing uncondi- 
tioned positive strokes to the child. In the critical stages of life up until 
about the age of six months, the provision of these strokes as well as 
the caring for the infant’s physiological needs are all that are needed 
for continued normal development. 

After the age of six months the task of helping the child maintain at 
least a partial feeling of “I’m OK” through healthy parenting behavior 
becomes more difficult. Falzett and Maxwell (1974) have described the 
kinds of healthy parenting that need to be provided to the child from 
the age of six months through twelve years. 

Six Through Eighteen Months. During this period the child needs 
to be given protection by his parents and at the same time permission 
to explore his world. Transactions between parent and child need to 
concentrate on conmmunication from parent’s Child to child’s Child. 

Eighteen Months Through Three Years. During this period the child 
begins to develop some reasoning powers. Parents must encourage this 
by entering into some transactions with the child as an Adult and com- 
municating to the child’s emerging Adult ego state. The child needs to 
be helped to develop the capacity to control himself and a considera- 
tion of others’ feelings and needs. 

Three Through Six Years. Parents should continue facilitating the 
development of problem-solving skills in the child. Making fun of or 
teasing the child for expressed ideas or fantasies is to be avoided. Par- 
ents should encourage the development of appropriate and consistent 
ways to receive strokes rather than the development of game playing. 

Six Through Twelve Years. Parents should enter into Adult-Adult 
transactions with the child regarding values and social rules. This re- 
quires parents to really listen to the child’s ideas and to respect his right 
to hold the ideas he does. Parents should provide as many doing experi- 
ences for the child as they can in order to facilitate skill development. 

Obviously the above list does not include all the good “parenting” 
behaviors, but it does provide a general guideline—a guideline that 
Places emphasis on’ respecting the child, encouraging the full develop- 
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ment of his own Adult ego state, and the development of necessary 
psychomotor skills. 

This process will help the child to develop ego states that are ap- 
propriate and will develop means of receiving strokes that do not rely 
solely on games and rituals. Rather, there will be a balance of means 
ranging across intimacy, games, activities, pastimes, and rituals, and 
the child’s chosen life position will enable him to live a relatively script- 
free life. 


MALADAPTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Maladaptive behavior in TA terms is the product of an individual having 
chosen a life position other than “I'm OK—You're OK,” the selection 
of a life script that is designed to confirm that position, and the lack of 
fully developed and uncontaminated ego states. The severity of the dif- 
ficulty will depend on both the actual position chosen, how deeply en- 
trenched the position has become through punishment from parents, 
and how severely contaminated are the ego states. 


Maladaptive Life Positions 

As mentioned earlier, the “I’m not OK—You’re OK” position may be 
the least maladaptive position, in that the individual can lead a produc- 
tive, albeit not very joyful, life. Such a position, while not desirable, is 
the norm. Hence, in TA terms most individuals are not behaving in ways 
that lead to true self-fulfillment. 

The two positions of “I'm OK—You're not OK,” and “I'm not OK— 
You're not OK” are the most maladaptive life positions. The former po- 
sition leads to a life script dominated by paranoid thinking. Individuals 
choosing this stance are the ones most likely to engage in antisocial 
behaviors. The latter position is one of hopelessness and despair. While 
such an individual will generally not cause anyone else difficulty, his 


life can be characterized as boring and joyless. 


Maladaptive Ego State Structure 
Besides selecting a life position that can lead to inappropriate behavior, 


the individual, through an inappropriate developmental process, may 
develop two maladaptations in the structure of the ego states: exclu- 
sion and contamination. 

Ego state boundaries are really semipermeable, and psychic energy 
can move from one ego state to another as the situation demands. In 
some individuals, however, the ego state boundaries are too flexible, 


while in others they are too rigid. l : ; 
An individual with lax ego state boundaries appears to lack identity, 
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and gives the impression of being haphazard in his behavior. His psy- 
chic energy slips continually from one ego state to another in response 
to very minor stimuli. This individual may have great difficulty function- 
ing in the real world; he can be described as never knowing what he is 
going to do next. 

Rigid ego state boundaries, on the other hand, do not permit free 
movement of psychic energy. The boundaries are like thick walls, hold- 
ing energy within one ego state while excluding the other two. The 
behavior of persons with this problem appears rigid because they tend 
to respond to most stimuli with the same ego state. They only come on 
as a Parent, an Adult, or a Child. These persons are not in touch with 
what is currently happening. 

Contamination is the intrusion of one ego state, usually the Parent 
or the Child, into another ego state, usually the Adult. It generally in- 
volves the Adult ego accepting as true some irrational Parent beliefs. 
Contamination is often in the form of prejudices, which have been ex- 
pressed to the child with such force that they are treated as fact. Se- 
vere contamination can result in delusions: the two most common are 
delusions of grandeur and/or persecution. In less severe situations the 
contamination affects the individual’s perceptions of reality. 

In large measure maladaptive behavior can be attributed to “un- 
healthy parenting” behaviors. Instead of providing the child uncondi- 
tioned positive strokes, the parents make their strokes conditional on 
the child doing what the parents want. Such parenting behavior leads to 
the selection of the “I’m not OK” position, 

The life of such a child is also full of parental injunctions against 
certain behaviors. The child is given few permissions to explore, to de- 
velop his own solutions, or to express his ideas or feelings. Such be- 
havior on the part of parents causes the child’s ego state to become 
dominated by the Adapted Child rather than the Natural Child; it both 
hinders the development of the Adult ego state and leads to its con- 
tamination; and, finally, it causes the development of a severe and rigid 
Parent ego state. 

Thus, just as appropriate behavior or normal development is the 
Product of parent behavior toward the child, so, too, is abnormal or 
maladaptive behavior developed. In the former case, the parents pro- 
vide an atmosphere of love and respect where the child is encouraged 
to develop, while in the latter case the child experiences negation and 
is permitted to grow only in prescribed directions. 


TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS IN GROUPS 


Transactional Analysis is best viewed as a contractual treatment of in- 
dividuals within a group. While group dynamics are considered impor- 
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tant, the primary focus is on the transactions between and among group 
members. To better understand group counseling from the TA per- 
spective, the rest of this chapter will examine the objectives of TA, its 
notion of the group process, group leader characteristics and behaviors, 


and levels of counseling. 


Objectives 
Berne (1966) describes four general objectives that are needed to a 
greater or lesser degree for most clients. The first objective is to help 
the client decontaminate his ego states. A second objective is to help 
€ach client to develop the capacity to use all his ego states as the 
situation warrants. Third, the counselor helps each individual discard 
an inappropriate life script and replace it with a productive script. 
Within these broad objectives each individual group member and the 
counselor spell out their specific objectives in the form of a contract. 
Counselor-Client Contracts. The counselor-client contract is a 
Specific statement of objectives to be attained in the group. It com- 
prises three levels: administrative, professional, and psychological. 
At the administrative level the counselor needs to explain to the 
Potential group members the relationship between himself, the organi- 
zation (i.e., the school, the mental health agency, etc.), and themselves 
(Berne, 1966). Often, this means spelling out the restrictions that the 
Particular organization places on all of them. (For example, the school 
may limit the length of time they will be permitted to meet.) At the pro- 
fessional level the prime question of concern is whether the goals of 
Counseling will conflict with other goals of the clients. If, for instance, a 
group member is receiving some form of aid from an agency and the 
goal of the group counseling is to help the participants to become self- 
Supporting, some persons may not choose to enter counseling. Both the 
Administrative and professional levels of the contract have a direct 
bearing on the psychological level. It is at the psychological level that 
the counselor and the client state their objectives and commitment to 
the process. The objectives and the commitments by both counselor 
and group members need to be stated in such a way as to avoid any 
Possible misunderstanding. Dusay and Steiner (1971) report that retro- 
Spective analysis of contracts from TA groups demonstrates the follow- 


ing four requirements: 
Mutual Consent. 
through Adult-Adult transac 
In achieving mutual consent it is im 
Counselor and the participant are t 
from a TA perspective no actual couns 
transaction occurs. If the member is una 
Counselor acts from his Parent. Most often s 


Both the group member and the counselor 
tions must agree on their mutual objective. 
perative that the Adults of both the 
he parties to the contract. Indeed, 
eling takes place until such a 
ble to use his Adult, then the 
uch a relationship is a 
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Parent(counselor)-Child(group member) relationship and is not counsel- 
ing. Only after an Adult-Adult transaction is established does coun- 
seling begin. 

Consideration. Each of the two individuals involved in the contract 
gives something to the other for his efforts. The counselor for his part 
gives of his professional skill, time and knowledge. In private settings 
and some agencies the group member gives money. In situations (i.e., 
schools) where that is not possible the only consideration may be to 
have the participant sign a contract to give his time and effort to the 
counseling process. This may be in the form of an agreement that states 
the time, place, and duration of each meeting and the minimum num- 
ber of sessions. 


of counseling. 


Legality. This simply means that the objective to be achieved 
through counseling is legal and within the ethical guidelines to which 
the counselor adheres, 

Given these four requirements, contracts must be written in simple 
terms with the desired objectives clearly stated. For example, an indi- 
vidual member cannot enter into a contract that States, “| want to im- 


a valid contract. 


A second distinct advantage of Contractual group counseling is its 
built-in accountability. Using a contract system makes it difficult for a 
group member to say after four or five sessions, “| don’t know why I 
am here.” The contract means that counselor and group members know 
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both why they are there and, more importantly, whether they have 
achieved the objectives they have set out to accomplish. Once the orig- 
inal contract has been fulfilled, the relationship may either terminate or 
a new contract may be entered into in order to achieve another goal. 

Contracts are not as rigid as they may seem from the foregoing dis- 
cussion. In the course of the life of the group it may become apparent 
to both the group member and the counselor that some changes need 
to be made. Possibly the goals were originally set too high or too low. 
It may be that the original contract called for dealing with symptoms of 
anxiety, and when these are resolved the individual may wish to shift 
his attention to a resolution of the underlying dynamics that are causing 
the anxiety. In such cases it is both appropriate and necessary that the 
contract be rewritten. 

The objectives of TA, then, can be conceptualized as global goals 
which transcend most groups and group members, and as very specific 
Objectives in the form of counselor-member contracts. 


The Group Process 

Perhaps more than any other approach, TA stresses the proper physical 
as well as psychological setting for the group. Berne (1966) emphasizes 
the need for a comfortable setting in which there is little possibility of 
interruptions—phone calls, for example. The suggested seating plan is 
a circle with the counselor seated where he can clearly see the faces 
Of all participants. Finally, the leader needs to have a chalkboard avail- 
able for both his and the group members’ use. 

Berne (1966) recommends careful preparation of group members 
before the actual counseling situation begins. This can be accom- 
plished in preparatory group meetings beforehand or in individual ses- 
sions prior to the first group meeting. In either case, moreover, this 
Preparation can provide an opportunity for both counselor and poten- 
tial group member to get to know one another. 

In terms of selection for membership in a group, Berne (1966) sug- 
gests that only on rare occasions should anyone be excluded from the 
group process. Even then it should be done only after the counselor 
has carefully examined his own motives for the exclusion. This belief is 
based on the findings that TA could be effective with all types of par- 
ticipants and individual problems. A word of caution is added here by 
the current authors: a group counselor must be aware of his or her own 
limitations and some of these limitations will preclude the counselor 
from working with the vast array of clients with which Berne worked. 

The Group Structure. TA groups are seen as having a simple 
structure, composed of an external boundary that separates the group 
from other individuals and an internal boundary that separates the 
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counselor from the group members. The external boundary is what sep- 
arates the group members from outside influences, but it is not always 
as complete as it may seem. The more cohesive the group becomes, 
however, the stronger the external boundary becomes. 

The internal boundary clearly separates the counselor from the 
members. As stated earlier the leader can never fully become a mem- 
ber and to try to accomplish that task would be to give up some of his 
leadership responsibilities. The group leader, according to Berne (1966), 
behaves in two ways within this structure. When acting as a counselor 
he is engaged in transactions with group members directly related to 
the goals of counseling. In a second role he is acting as an internal 
apparatus of the group by keeping internal order. This second function 
is similar to what other approaches would refer to as facilitating group 
process behavior, and while it is important in TA groups it is secondary 
to the counselor’s role as transaction analyst. 

Within the internal structure of the group, there may also be sub- 
groups. This is often the case in family and marriage counseling. In such 
circumstances the counselor must be keenly aware of whether he is 
transacting with an individual member of the total group or a represent- 
ative of a subgroup. Nonawareness of the subgroup dynamics can 
cause severe damage to the group process. 

The Group Dynamics. The process of a TA group centers around 
the major and minor internal boundaries where transactions take place. 
Figure 5 shows the types of boundaries that might be expected in a 
normal group. Any transaction that takes place between the counselor 
and one of the members is considered a major transaction. Transac- 
tions between members are considered minor transactions. Through 
the use of a diagram such as represented by Figure 5, it is possible to 
examine the total group process. In a fully functioning group all indi- 
viduals should be involved in both major and minor transactions. If the 
transaction patterns indicate that individuals are not taking part in one 
or both types of transactions, then the group is not functioning as it 
should. For example, if the subgroup represented by members Paige 
and Scott only interacts with the counselor and does not enter into 
minor transactions with other members, then the group process is not 
Operating at optimum levels. 

It is graphically clear from the diagram and from Berne’s (1966) dis- 
tinction between what are major and minor transactions that the TA 
group process is leader-centered. The most important transactions are 
between leader and member, while member-member interactions are 
of lesser importance. Because each group only has so much energy at 
its disposal, a leader who permits all the transactions to take place be- 
tween members will find the group has little energy to use in the more 
important major transactions. Hence, it is extremely important that the 
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Figure 5 Group Structure (adapted from Berne, 1966) 


EXTERNAL BOUNDARY 


leader be aware of and keep a balance of transactions. Obviously, then, 
the key to success in TA groups is the behavior of the group leader. 


The TA Group Leader u 
It is expected that a group leader of Transactional Analysis will be fully 


aware of the dynamics of group interaction. In TA terms, however, he or 
she is much more than a facilitator of the group process. He is, in ef- 
fect, the leader and in no way can ever hope to become one of the 
group members. In short, he has a function to perform that is different 


from that of members. 

Berne (1966) suggests tha! 
tional structure have a respo 1 $ 
the clients. This responsibility must also be detailed in 
tracts before counseling can begin. . 

The Organizational Contract. Before a counselor can begin work 
with clients it is necessary that he have a clear er. pete 
Nature of his contract with the institution. As vine sipe 

i tract: adminis 4 - 
Contract, there are three levels of this con i f : 
Sional, and psychological. At the administrative level the times and pur. 
Poses of group work need to be stated. If no policies exist, m nag 
Selor should strive to have some policies agreed upon and written. An 


t counselors who work within an organiza- 
nsibility to the organization as well as to 
terms of con- 
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example would be a policy on removing high school students from 
classes for the purposes of group counseling. At the professional level 
the contract should state as specifically as possible the purposes of 
group counseling. Are they for teaching decision making skills, for 
dealing with interpersonal difficulties, or simply for the dissemination of 
information? Finally, the psychological level of the contract concerns 
the personal needs of those with whom the counselor works. A school 
counselor who because of his effectiveness is sought out by more stu- 
dents than are his colleagues, or who appears to infringe on the do- 
main of the classroom teacher may find himself in difficulty. The ques- 
tion at this level is: How can the counselor do the best possible job 
within these psychological constraints? 

If the counselor is to be maximally effective, all three of the levels 
within the organizational contract must be taken into account in plan- 
ning for group counseling. A breakdown in any one of the levels can 
adversely affect the process; hence, each counselor must clarify his re- 
sponsibilities with the organization and what adjustments to his ideals 
he is willing or unwilling to make. Having made those decisions, the 
counselor is now in position to begin planning a group. 

Leader Preparation. It is obvious from the earlier section on per- 
sonality development that the TA leader must be skilled in the analysis 
of ego states, transactions, games, and scripts. It is perhaps not so 
obvious that he must be able to be himself in the group situation, While 
it is expected that the leader is the individual within the group who 
possesses certain skills that will help others, these skills are not ap- 
plied mechanically. As a contractual approach to group counseling, 
TA holds that the group leader and the members are equal partners in 
the experience. Furthermore, at all times in the process the group mem- 
bers have the right to know and understand whatever the group leader 
knows about them. Thus, the group leader is expected to interact with 
the members on an open basis, sharing his or her perceptions of their 
behavior. In essence, then, while the counselor is the leader, he is any- 
thing but a mysterious figure who hides himself and/or his feelings and 
knowledge from the group members. 

To be this kind of leader the counselor must understand his own 
ego states. His own motivations and fantasies about a proposed group 
must be examined prior to its first session. The counselor must sort out 
his Parent, Adult, and Child so that he can recognize from which of 
these ego states he is operating at any point in time during the group. 
To put it simply, the group counselor has to be fully aware of his own 
needs and behaviors. 

Initial Leader Behaviors. Early behaviors of the TA group counse- 
lor are little different from other approaches. The key to success in the 
early stages is the counselor’s ability to listen and observe. Good ob- 
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servational skills are far more important than any particular technique. 
“Any well-read student or properly programmed computer can make 
correct interpretations, given properly weighted findings; the real skill 
lies in collecting and evaluating data (Berne, 1966, p. 66).” The group 
counselor must be attuned to both the verbal and nonverbal messages 
being communicated by members through a sense of each group mem- 
ber’s ego states, transactions, games, and scripts. 

It is also important, particularly in the early stages, for the counselor 
to demonstrate his commitment to the process—his belief that the group 
members and counselor are there for a purpose and that he will do his 
utmost to let nothing interfere with that process. This calls for the coun- 
selor to quickly indicate to the group that side trips into nonmeaningful 
conversations of a purely social nature will not be tolerated. It also means 
that the counselor holds to the assigned times for the group sessions. 

Techniques of Leadership. Beyond the initial behavior of the 
group leader there are four classifications of counselor behaviors that 
are important in TA groups: protection, permission, potency, and oper- 
ations. The first three of these are directly related to the establishment 
of the required atmosphere in TA groups, while the last classification is 
more directly concerned with specific counselor behaviors. 

Protection. Providing supportive statements from the Parent of the 
counselor to the Child of the group member(s) is protection. When a 
group member is about to give up a lifelong game, change her script, 
or in some way make some change in her behavior, there is bound to be 
some anxiety. To some extent the behavior about to be given up has 
provided some strokes to the individual and to give that up for an un- 
tried behavior is threatening. In these instances the counselor must 
convey the feeling that the group is a safe environment for the group 
member to try the new behavior. In effect, he assures the group mem- 
ber that she will not get punished for the new behavior. Group members 
must feel the presence of this protection or they will never try new be- 
haviors. In this instance the counselor acts as a parent providing sup- 
port to the child in a time of crisis. a a 

Permission. Individuals who are experiencing difficulty are, at least 
in part, still behaving on the basis of injunctions placed by their par- 
ents. Hence, there is a need for the TA counselor to give the group 
members permission to remove those negative injunctions and get bet- 
ter. Permissions are given in four areas: (1) to use the group time etec: 
tively; (2) to experience all ego states; (3) to not play games; and 
(4) to overcome parental injunctions (Dusay & Steiner, 1971). 


1. The counselor gives the group members permission to use their 
group time effectively by not allowing them to utilize time-struc- 
turing procedures that are nonproductive. Earlier in this chapter 
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the ways in which people attempt to structure time were dis- 
cussed and these same procedures are attempted in groups. 
While time structuring such as pastimes and games can lead to 
group members’ understanding of themselves, the counselor 
needs to focus the group as much as possible on work activity 
that involves Adult to Adult transactions. If, for example, a group 
member continually uses her Child, the counselor may need to 
be very directive in trying to get the group member to use her 
Adult. A statement such as “that is what your Child is feeling, 
but what does your Adult think?” is one example of an attempt 
to structure time effectively. 


The counselor also gives permission for the group members to 
experience all their ego states. Permission to use the Adult is 
facilitated by the use of a chalkboard. The presence of the 
chalkboard indicates that any of the members or the leader can 
at any time diagram the transactions that are occurring in the 
group. In effect this means that all transactions, whether from 
Parent to Child, Child to Child, etc., can be subjected to Adult 
Analysis. The chalkboard forces thinking, which is Adult activity. 
Permission is also given to experience the Child. An individual 
who has been taught not to trust the feelings from his Child 
often must be encouraged by the counselor to let these feelings 
out. This sometimes can be accomplished by role playing of 
situations or by asking the individual to imagine himself a Child 
again and act out what he is feeling as a Child. Actual permis- 
sion to use a Parent is generally not necessary, since most indi- 
viduals have a highly developed Parent. 


Permission not to play games is given by the counselor by ac- 
tually interrupting games. When an individual continually en- 
gages in a particular game, the counselor diagnoses the game 
being played by a particular group member and then gives the 
other members permission not to play that game with the group 
member in question. In this way the individual no longer re- 
ceives the strokes that were the payoff for the game and the 
game loses its importance. Thus, the individual is forced to 
play it straight. 


Injunctions given by the group members’ Parents are the rea- 
sons for a maladaptive life script. The counselor must give each 
group member the permission to overcome this injunction. Du- 
say and Steiner (1971) use the example of an alcoholic who is 
under an injunction to drink. The permission from the counselor 
to overcome this injunction has two parts. First, a Parent (coun- 
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selor) to Child (group member) statement: “Do not drink.” Sec- 
ond, an Adult to Adult transaction which rationally examines the 
reasons for not drinking. Both transactions must occur or the 
permission will not be accepted. If the group member cannot 
use her Adult, she will not understand why she should not drink, 
and if the counselor only uses the Parent command, the Child of 
the member may merely rebel. 


Potency. The use of the appropriate counseling technique in given 
situations is called potency. It means that the counselor times his in- 
terventions so that they are maximally effective, keeping in mind what 
the group members are ready and able to handle. The degree of po- 
tency of a counselor is directly related to his competence in diagnosing 
ego states, transactions, and games, and the ability to use these diag- 
nostic skills at the appropriate time in the group process. For example, 
it is not always appropriate to expose the game a group member may 
be playing. If the game is taken away before she is ready or if the coun- 
selor tries to enter an Adult-Adult transaction before the individual can 
energize her Adult, she may pull completely into a shell. The ultimate 
test of counseling potency is the sweeping away of the client’s parental 
injunction (Dusay & Steiner, 1971). 

Operations. These are rather specific techniques used by TA 
group leaders. The following list of eight such techniques is not all- 
inclusive, but it does include those found useful by Berne (1966) in con- 


ducting Transactional Analysis. 


his is the process by which the counselor ques- 
tions the group members in such a way as to obtain an Adult 
response. It is specifically used with members who have am 
culty using their Adult and to clarify material presented. Its 
overuse must be avoided or the group interaction will be lim- 
ited to the leader asking a question followed by an answer from 


a group member. 


1. Interrogation. T 


mber can 
2 ification. When the counselor and the group me 
havior it is placed in its appropriate 


identify some be 
a occurs in Adult-Adult transactions between 
counselor and group member. For example, both may agree that 
a certain statement made by the group member came from her 
cularly useful in helping 
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Adapted Child. This process is particu i 
in members understand the operations of their three ego 


states. 


3. Confrontation. The counse 
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lor uses confrontation to point out 
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useful for pointing out discrepancies between verbal expressions 
by group members and their nonverbal behavior. 


Explanation. This operation is best thought of as a teaching be- 
havior on the part of the counselor. It is a procedure whereby 
the Adult of the counselor explains to the Adult of the group 
member either why she has been doing something or what she 
has been doing. If the counselor receives an Adult response, 
then the explanation has been accepted. 


Illustration. The counselor uses illustrations to clarify material 
for the Adult of a group member, while at the same time trying to 
break some tension in the group by using humor that pleases 
the Child. Such a procedure indicates to the group that the use 
of both the Adult and the Child is appropriate in certain situa- 
tions. 


Confirmation. Generally, after the first time a group member is 
confronted with a certain behavior, the behavior will disappear 
for a while, but then will return. Confirmation is an attempt by 
the counselor to help the individual recognize how the behavior 
has reappeared. This points out to the group member that she 


has not as yet really given up the particular behavior and needs 
to work harder at getting rid of it. 


Interpretation. When the Child of a group member attempts to 
distort a situation the counselor needs to interpret this behavior 
to her. As used in TA, interpretation takes a form very similar 
to more traditional analytic procedures. It is an attempt to help 
the group members see the reasons behind their behavior. To be 
successful the interpretation must come from the Adult of the 
counselor and be received by the Adult of the group member. 


Crystallization. In this last step in the process, the counselor 
presents to the group member the fact that the member is now 
ready to quit playing the game in which she has been involved. 


As was pointed out earlier, the preceding list is not all-inclusive. 


Counselors may also use techniques that they feel have been effective 
for them. It is vital, however, that the counselor in some manner provide 
protection to the group members and give them permission to experi- 
ence and grow. His success will also depend on his relative potency in 
diagnosing ego states, transactions, games, scripts, and, finally, in the 
timing of his interventions to maximize effectiveness. All of these proce- 
dures are designed:to help the group members achieve both the gen- 
eral objectives of Transactional Analysis and the individual's specific 
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objective. The extent of their use also depends on the level of coun- 
seling involved. 


Levels of Counseling 

Berne (1966) states that the objective of TA in groups is to help each 
participant move through a progression of stages. Such a process im- 
plies that an individual comes to counseling in order to reorient or re- 
structure his entire life-style or goals. Quite clearly not all persons who 
come to the group situation have a desire to reorient their entire lives; 
often they simply may be interested in and need work at the structural 
level. Hence, counselors need to be aware of both the levels and the 
expected outcomes of each of the four levels of counseling. 

The Level of Structural Analysis. Each individual has the capacity 
to operate from three distinct ego states: Parent, Adult, and Child. In 
normal functioning an individual has the capacity to move from one 
ego state to the other as the situation warrants. As noted in the earlier 
discussion on maladaptive development [pp. 201-202], however, indi- 
viduals often suffer from the fact that their ego boundaries are either too 
loosely or too rigidly defined. In the first instance the individual cannot 
maintain an ego state; in the second instance one or more ego states 
are nonoperable because they are excluded. It often happens, too, that 
an ego state, usually the Adult, is contaminated by material from ‘the 
Parent or the Child. This contamination keeps the Adult from function- 


ing at optimum levels. 

Structural analysis is the process of trying to ) | ex 
amine the structure of his own ego states. The goal is to help the indi- 
vidual establish the predominance of reality-testing ego states that are 
free from contamination by material from the past (Berne, 1966). This 
requires the counselor to be aware of the behavioral characteristics of 
each ego state and how its malfunctioning is manifested. In the group 
Setting an individual who constantly shifts ego states, regardless of 
the inappropriateness of the behavior, is most probably suffering weak 
ego boundaries, Exclusion is manifested by a group member who con- 
stantly maintains a particular ego state regardless of the situation. The 
exclusion is an attempt to deny the existence of a particular ego state. 
The constant Parent, for example, is most often attempting to deny the 


exi i . 
xistence of the Child. be seen in prejudiced attitudes 


inati an ego state can j 
Contamination of g he case of prejudice or unwarranted 
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beliefs the contamination involves ma i 
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Child intruding into the Adult. In each case the goal of oe sera 
the structural level is, first, to help the individual recognize a 
and behaviors from each of his ego states through the use of the orga- 
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nizational techniques discussed earlier. After having either decon- 
taminated or established the boundaries, the counselor then strives to 
have the individual place his Adult in overall charge of his functioning. 

The Level of Transactional Analysis. This level is concerned with 
determining the nature of transactions that individuals enter into. It 
builds on the skills used in structural analysis in that the counselor 
must be able to identify from which ego state a group member is com- 
municating either to the counselor or to another member. The reader 
will recall from the earlier discussion of transactions between ego states 
that these transactions can take three forms: complementary, crossed, 
and ulterior. Complementary transactions are those in which the re- 
sponse is appropriate to the stimulus. A crossed transaction occurs 
when the response is not appropriate to the stimulus, and ulterior 
transactions are ones in which both an overt and a covert message is 
communicated. 

In the group situation the counselor must help each member exam- 
ine the nature of his transactions. Most often this process is facilitated 
by the use of a chalkboard when communication has broken down 
(crossed transaction) or when the counselor feels he has identified an 
ulterior transaction. Through the use of the chalkboard the counselor 
and then group members can diagram the transactions that have taken 
place. After diagramming the transaction, the group can then process 
the material produced. This step is extremely important, particularly if 
the group is to progress to the next level—game analysis. For it is only 
when group members can analyze many of their own transactions that 
they can enter into the stage of game analysis. This is not to say that 
this level does not have some benefits in and of itself. Often the analy- 
sis of transactions provides individuals with valuable skills which can 
help them improve their interpersonal interactions. Being aware of the 
nature of transactions enables an individual to discard communication 
behaviors that are ineffective and concentrate on developing more 
productive transaction patterns. Such a process may be particularly 
helpful for teachers, parents, families, and Marriage partners. 

The Level of Game Analysis. Games are a series of ulterior trans- 
actions designed to lead to a concealed but well-defined payoff (Berne, 
1966). Readers who desire a full discussion of games should read 
Berne’s Games People Play (1964). Individuals who have found little 
success in structuring their time in more productive ways rely heavily 
on games to receive the strokes they need. The difficulty is that such 
behaviors are both false and keep the individual from interacting with 
his world in a meaningful fashion. 

Beyond the ability to assess ego states and the nature of transac- 
tions, this level of counseling requires the counselor to have the ability 
to determine the payoff that the individual receives from the games. 
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Because ulterior or covert messages are involved, this determination 
takes careful observation and listening by the counselor. Once the 
payoff has been determined, the counselor can use the operational tech- 
niques of confrontation, confirmation, illustration and, finally, crystalliza- 
tion to help the client see the game and then to give him permission to 
give it up. Often this permission involves the other group members in 
that they are instructed not to play the game with their fellow group 
member. Since the game no longer has a payoff, the group member is 
then forced to develop a new way of interacting. 

The Level of Script Analysis. This stage of counseling may be 
achieved by only the most advanced groups (Berne, 1966). The life 
script is the life plan of the individual and is based on his basic life 
decision. In persons who are experiencing difficulty this decision was 
usually made in the form of an acceptance of one of the “I'm not OK” 
Positions. Because these decisions are unconscious they are very diffi- 
Cult to bring to light, and most counseling groups would not venture 
into this area. If entered into at all, it should only be after the progres- 
sion through the other three levels, and the counselor must be pre- 
Pared to provide the protection needed when a group member in effect 
says, “My whole way of life is a mistake.” At this point depression with 
all its manifestations is at its height in an individual. Because of this the 
current authors recommend that only a highly trained professional enter 


this level of counseling. 


SUMMARY 

As can be seen in this brief overview of Transactional Analysis, it is by 
and large a leader-oriented approach which, at least in part, has grown 
out of analytic thought. TA is somewhat unique in that it places equal 
importance on insight and actual behavior change. As a group approach 
it stresses group dynamics less than do many other approaches and 
greatly emphasizes the diagnostic skills of the leader. For this reason 
it is recommended that potential group leaders who consider using this 
Approach first have a good foundation in group counseling in general 
and then seek more specific training in TA. Such training Is offered by 
Many TA institutes or societies throughout the country. 
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Behavioral Counseling in Groups 


Behavioral counseling, as its name suggests, is designed to bring about 
behavioral changes in those counseled. It is assumed that the clients’ 
problems are behaviors that have been learned and that the counseling 
task is to help them learn new behaviors leading to a solution to their 
problem. Hence, the counselor is a learning specialist (Krumboltz, 
1966). Franks (1969) states that the behavioral approach to counseling 
is a matter of response modification involving the application of some 
type of learning theory. He defines behavioral counseling as the bene- 
ficial modification of behavior in accordance with experimentally vali- 
dated principles of learning and the biophysical properties of the indi- 
vidual. No one theory of learning is stipulated or accepted by all 
behavioral counselors, although most believe in the general principles 


Of learning. 


DIFFERENCES FROM OTHER APPROACHES 

he differences between the behavioral 
oriented counselors can most clearly 
oward symptoms. The insight-oriented 
Iment that lies beneath the symp- 


London (1964) suggests that t 
Counselors and more insight- 
be exemplified in their approach t 


Counselor attempts to clear up the ai 
tom, bypassing the immediately stated problem. The behavioral coun- 


Selor will function as though the symptom were the ailment and try to 
remove it. The insight-oriented counselor wants to enable the client to 
Understand the character of his symptom in its relationship to his life so 


that he can exercise better control over both. The behavioral counselor 
he symptom so the client will feel 


will try more directly to eliminate t 
lient understands. 


better, regardless of whether or not the c 
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Behavıoraı counselors share certain common positive attributes with 
regard to their techniques, theories and goals. Most important, they 
share a relative indifference to the origin of symptoms they treat and a 
concomitant concern with specifying the goals of their treatments. 
The behavioral counselor is only interested in producing particular 
changes in behavior in the shortest possible time and the most deliber- 
ate way. 

The counselor assumes a much greater influence over the detailed 
conduct of counseling and possibly over the outside life of clients than 
is the case in the more insight-oriented approach. Hence, the counse- 
lor is more responsible for the outcome of treatment, that is, for what- 
ever changes do take place in the clients. 

Behavioral counseling is not based on what might narrowly be 
called a theory of personality. It is founded on the belief that personality 
patterns are learned and can best be understood through knowledge of 
theories of learning. The theories of learning that explain behavioral 
counseling have been identified at one time or another with the process 
of conditioning. 

A well-developed technology of behavior assessments is necessary 
for behavioral counseling. It is important for the counselor to under- 
stand the process through which the client has learned his behavior, the 
antecedents that were significant in this development, and the reinforce- 
ments that have maintained it. Assessment of the individual’s problem 
is also needed to decide whether or not to use a group counseling 
approach. The vast majority of behavioral counseling has been done 
heretofore on an individual basis. An individual who has learned a mala- 
daptive behavior comes to the counselor with this problem. The coun- 
selor and the client work out a behavioral modification program through 
which the client can learn a new mode of functioning. However, re- 
search has also illustrated the appropriateness of behavior modification 
in groups. 

The concept of personality development presented here is in ac- 
cordance with a social learning theory. Consistent with that position, 
the process of learning maladaptive or unacceptable behavior patterns 
is then explored. To more fully understand the learning of behavioral 
patterns that make up the personality, some general assumptions and 
principles of learning are examined. These represent the foundation 
upon which the process of behavioral counseling is founded—a founda- 
tion that is appropriate for group as well as individual counseling. Later, 
the process of behavioral counseling is described, including initial in- 
terviews with the client, establishing behavioral goals and establishing 
strategies of behavioral modifications. Several strategies that are appro- 
priate for group counseling are presented with examples selected from 
the research literature. 
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CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


The basic assumption of a behavioral theory approach to personality 
development is that behavior is learned, and an individual’s personality 
develops through maturation and learning. While Havighurst is fre- 
quently quoted in terms of the developmental task concept, writers 
seldom present his foundation. Havighurst (1952) stated that the de- 
velopmental tasks are all learning tasks. “To understand human devel- 
opment, one must understand learning. The human individual learns his 
way through life (p. 12).” Living is a series of tasks to learn, where 
learning well brings satisfaction while learning poorly brings unhappi- 
Ness and social disapproval. The behavior the person learns is a result 
of his or her interaction with the environment, particularly with meaning- 
ful individuals. One does not come into the world as innately good or 
bad, but neutral, rather like the Lockean notion of a tabula rasa. A 
human being has potential for either good or evil with no inherent drives 
in one direction or the other. The manner in which one’s personality is 
developed depends upon interaction with the environment. From a 
learning theory point of view, men and women are reactive beings. They 
react to stimuli as they are presented, and as they react, patterns of 
behavior and, ultimately, personality are formed. a 

Learning theorists do believe that some behavior is a result of 
innate characteristics and the interaction of these characteristics with 
the environment. However, innate characteristics cannot be controlled; 
hence, attention should be focused on those things that can be con- 
trolled or explained, i.e., the observable interaction between the indi- 


Vidual and his or her environment. 


Need Satisfaction 
An individual’s behavior is determined by the goals she sets for herself 
and sometimes by goals imposed by society. The motivational principle 
Seems to be that of need satisfaction. That is, an individual behaves in 
Ways she has learned will lead to the greatest satisfaction. A reward or 
reinforcement is any action or condition that affects the behavior toward 
the goal. The individual's motives for behaving are developed through 
experience and gradually a set of differentiated motives or needs are 


built up. 


Most needs of an individual are learned. Early goals arise from asso- 


Ciation with the reinforcement of physiological needs. Later goals or 
Need satisfaction is a means of satisfying earlier learned goals. Be- 
havior is goal-directed and new goals derive importance from their 
association with earlier goals. Gradually a set of differentiated needs 
develop In the Individual, varying om SPor p general. The more 
Specific the category of the need, the greater the possibility of predict- 
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ing and understanding the individual’s behavior. This behavior is called 
need potential, meaning its potential strength—the likelihood that the 
behavior will be used in given situations. 

The process may be illustrated by examining the interaction between 
mother and child. The initial interaction with the mother results in meet- 
ing the child’s need for food. This satisfaction gradually becomes gen- 
eralized to the extent that the child receives pleasure simply by being 
in the presence of her mother. She learns to want attention from her 
mother, a goal which is separate from the first goal of reducing her 
feeling of hunger. Through their continuing interaction the child learns 
that some of her behaviors result in pleasurable attention from her 
mother while other behaviors do not. In order to receive pleasurable 
attention, the child strives to do things that will please her mother and 
focus her mother’s attention on her. Finally, this process may generalize 
to the extent that the child behaves in certain ways even though her 
mother is not present, because she has learned that her mother would 
approve of these behaviors and this has become self-satisfying to the 
child. 

Earlier acquired goals appear as a result of satisfaction or frustra- 
tion generally controlled by other people; thus, the development of the 
child’s behavior pattern is primarily concerned with her relationship 
with other people. This is the basis for the concept of social learning. 

Freedom of movement refers to the belief of the individual that cer- 
tain patterns of behaviors will result in certain satisfactions or rewards 
(Rotter, 1954). Although behavior is directed toward certain goals, the 
individual is not a robot; he has some control. The person frequently 
behaves in accordance with anticipated future rewards. Besides need 
satisfaction or reinforcements, behavior is determined by the individ- 
ual’s expectation that reinforcement will occur, This expectation results 
from previous experience. The child behaves as he does because he 
expects that unique behavior will lead to satisfaction of a goal that he 
values. He may know other behaviors that have led to the goal, for ex- 
ample, of gaining attention, but at the present time he may have little 
expectation that these other behaviors will lead to satisfaction. For in- 
stance, crying will gain attention and care for a young child, but this 
behavior in a male teenager will likely result in rejection. 

Another general component of understanding behavior is the value 
(need value) attached to the goal, i.e., the degree to which the indi- 
vidual prefers one satisfaction to another (Rotter, 1954). In any given 
situation one need or goal may have more value than another goal in 
that same situation. A student may have a need to please the teacher, 
but may also have a need to be seen in a favorable light by his peers- 
The relative value he attaches to these two needs in a given situation 
will in part determine which pattern he chooses to use. 

Each individual is born with innate needs, such as food and water. 
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However, most needs are formed through learning. Placing needs in a 
hierarchy is a concept which serves to show that in any given situation 
a person may have the potential for several responses, and that each of 
these responses has a probability for occurrence that can be ranked. 
In the example of a student in a classroom situation, one student may 
value pleasing the teacher more, and his response would be governed 
by that need while another student in the same room would put a higher 
value on pleasing his peers and would respond accordingly. 


Imitation 
Learning theorists maintain that the process of learning is shortened 
because a large part of behavior is learned through imitation. Introduc- 
tion of models for imitation is a vital part of social learning. According 
to this concept behavior is learned because a model, having the power 
to mediate rewards for the individual, exhibits behavior which then be- 
comes paired with positive reinforcement. Such behavior is learned 
through imitation. 
Some of an individual's behavior is learned through a process that 
does not involve direct reinforcement. This learning is said to take 
Place through a process of vicarious learning. In this process the ob- 
server learns a particular response by observing some other individual 
in his environment perform the behavior. Miller and Dollard (1941) call 
this “matched dependent behavior” and believe that the individual 
learned the response only if he matched the behavior of the model. 
Mowrer (1960) states that the response of the model could be learned 
by an observer simply by rewarding the model. In this process it is as- 
sumed that the reward given to the model is a vicarious reward for the 
observer. Bandura (1969) has attempted to formulate a comprehensive 
theory of observational learning that relates both acquisition and per- 
formance of the model to behavior. His theory requires neither that the 
Observer perform overt responses, nor that reinforcement be admitted 


j is theory a contiguity- 
to r model. Bandura calls his 
ia thea EH n the stimuli and the model's 


mediational theory. Contiguity betwee! li m 
response is regarded as a necessary but not suficien gi for 
observational learning. According to Bandura, observational earning 
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a ee diators for subsequent response retrieval 
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In summary, a 
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ences that certain situations will present specific satisfactions or dis- 
satisfactions to him. Through experience the individual develops differ- 
ent patterns of need, which lead to different patterns of behaviors. 
Individual differences develop because individuals perceive specific 
situations differently. In essence, each individual has learned through 
his experiences what a given situation means to him and he reacts to 
the situation on that basis. The basis for the structure of an individ- 
ual’s personality, then, is his learned Pattern of behavior. Much of this 
learning takes place early in a child’s development; therefore, not unlike 
other theoretical approaches to personality development, the learning 
theory approach recognizes the importance of early childhood experi- 
ences in the development of personality. 


INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR DEVELOPMENT 


Those behaviors that are inappropriate are learned by the individual 
in much the same way as are appropriate behaviors. The behaviors 
have been learned because they were rewarded at various times. The 
student who acts out in class may behave in that manner because she 
has learned it is the most effective way of receiving attention. When the 
teacher shouts at her, she is receiving satisfaction or a reward. Although 
others may consider this behavior inappropriate, it has brought the 
reward that she values, i.e., attention. In the Same manner, a person who 
is withdrawn, who might be considered a social isolate, has learned to 
behave in that manner. Her reward for withdrawing is that she does not 
have to participate in a situation that induces fear in her, fear that may 
also have been learned because of Past experience. 

Maladaptive behavior differs from appropriate behavior only to the 
degree that the behavior is not Satisfying to the individual or to others 
in her environment. In a very large part, the culture in which the indi- 
vidual lives determines what is appropriate or inappropriate behavior. 
It is from the person’s interaction with this Culture that she also learns 
to rank what is satisfying or not satisfying to her as well as to other 
individuals. 

The learning theorists believe that one can explain maladaptive be- 
havior with the same Principles as adaptive patterns of behavior. In 
fact, all behaviors are the person’s attempt to adapt to the situation. All 
behavior is formed through a learning Process, whether the end result is 
adaptive or maladaptive. The individual has established a pattern of 
behavior because it has brought some reinforcement, some satisfaction. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


As noted in the discussion on personality development, the individual’s 
personality or behavior pattern is learned through interaction with other 
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people. How does this learning actually occur? What are the variables 
in the process of learning and how can they be examined to better 
understand the complex learning of behavior? There is no single theory 
that covers all learning phenomena. No one theory has been developed 
and experimentally supported to handle the social, perceptual, verbal 
and interpersonal processes. However, there are some assumptions 
about human behavior that are shared to a large extent by all learning 
approaches and form the bases of the behavioral approach to coun- 
seling. 

Kanfer and Phillips (1970) present a procedure for analyzing the 
learning process. For convenience of analysis, the continuous behavior 
of a person can be partitioned into segments and studied, without los- 
ing the key elements of the behavior and the environmental conditions. 
Ordering of events is essential for uniform observation and classifica- 
tion of independent and dependent variables. The essential components 
for analysis of behavior include stimuli (S), the biological condition of 
the organism (O), response repertoire (R), and the consequence of the 
behavior for the organism's environment or for self (C). DR: 

An understanding of the behavioral process requires specification of 
each of the elements and their interaction with each other. This is de- 
Pendent upon a detailed analysis of each element that can effect the 
learning and execution of the act, and a summarizing of all the condi- 
tions acting at the time of the response that may have relevance to the 


Probability of the response occurring. 


Stimulus 


The stimulus component of the 
Specifying the environmental condition t relationship 1 
Person's behavior. Although there is a complex of stimuli impinging on 
the person from the external environment and his internal milieu, only 
the particular stimuli that affect the ongoing behavior are of relevance. 


Therefore, care must be taken to examine the stimuli from the view- 
Point of the behaving person rather than from an observer's position. 
Although the unconditional stimulus in respondent behavior is entirely 
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stimuli to receive the reinforcement that he desires and also learns that 
when other cues are provided, that behavior would not be appropriate. 
A worker may ask for a raise when business is good and the boss is 
cheerful, but not when business is poor and the boss is cross. 

Although discriminative stimuli may be produced by other persons, 
they may be produced by the individual himself. This involves self- 
presentation of cues which affect the person’s behavior. Most human 
behavior is composed of a series of responses that are formed when 
one response serves as a discriminative stimulus for the next response, 
each of which is affected by the final consequence. One response pro- 
duces a stimulus for the next and cues the potentialities for reinforce- 
ment at the end of the sequence. 

The ability of an individual to present himself with response-produced 
discriminative cues is essential in maintaining social behavior. Many 
cues are not present in the external environment but are sufficiently 
conditioned into the individual's behavioral repertoire to serve as a 
guide for his behavior. As a child approaches the curb he thinks: look 
both ways before crossing the street. 

An individual's behavioral repertoire is constantly modified through 
learning experiences. These social influences are first mediated by 
parents and later peers, teachers, friends, and colleagues. Other people 
in the social environment shape his behavior by submitting cues which 


the individual can expect will lead to reinforcement or nonreinforce- 
ment. 


The Organism 


There is no question of the significance of biological factors in human 
behavior. Although a few psychologists believe that biological factors 
influence only a few cases of behavioral problems, most recognize that 
an interaction exists between the biological variables and social learn- 
ing conditions. There are examples of behavioral problems in which the 
biological variables constitute the major controlling problem. In addi- 
tion to damage or the malfunction of biological systems, particularly 
the brain, other biological problems play a significant role in deter- 
mining behavior. “Schizophrenia, alcohol and drug addictions, sexual 
deviations, and antisocial behavior have been particularly singled out 
for attention of investigators holding the biogenetic hypotheses of be- 
havior deviation (Kanfer & Phillips, 1970, p. 65).” 

Other commonly encountered conditions that need to be observed in 
behavior patterns include various organic diseases, nutritional deficien- 
cies, age, genetically determined characteristics, or physical deformi- 
ties. These variables, which influence the parameters of an individual’s 
response to environmental stimuli, may influence his ability to change 
responses or his reactions to the consequences of his behavior. An 
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individual’s anatomical structures, physical capacities, and emotional 
responsiveness influence his response system and his attempts to 
change behavior. 

Drug-induced inhibition or acceleration of physiological variables 
has been utilized to affect complex behavior patterns. Such procedures 
have been effective in influencing the behavior patterns of hyperactive 
children in school. This type of change in the child’s behavior may lead 
other people in his environment to respond more favorably to him, 
thereby creating a more conducive environment for learning more 


adequate behaviors. 


The Response 
A person’s responses may be classified into two categories: respondent 
or unlearned behaviors and operant or learned behaviors. Respondent 
behavior is frequently considered reflexive, since it occurs automati- 
Cally in response to a specific stimulus, like shedding tears in response 
to peeling onions. Respondent behavior is always elicited automatically 
to a specific stimulus and is not under voluntary control of the person. 
The capacity of the person to make this type of response is dependent 
upon the innate equipment of the organism. f 

The type of response that is under voluntary control is called an 


operant behavior. It is influenced by the reinforcing events or conse- 
currences. Operant responses include all 


outside environment. Almost any move- 
ol of an individual may be classified as 
ing up a book, writing a letter or 


quences that follow its oc 
behaviors that “operate on” the 
ment under the voluntary contr: 


an operant response, such as pick bool etter 
talking with a friend. Because human behavior is much less instinct 


controlled, human beings exhibit more operant behavior than respon- 
dent behavior; therefore, operant responses and learning assume a 
More significant role in the manipulation of human behavior. 


Consequences 7 
Operant behavior is influenced by the reinforcing conditions or conse- 


quences that follow it. The consequences of a response that increase 
the probability of its recurrence are referred to as reinforcers. A rein- 
forcer can be material, such as something edible, or social, like a smile, 
if it increases the probability that the response it follows will be en 
again. A response is strengthened by an increase in the frequency > its 
appearance and when the consequences that follow a response have 
increased the frequency of the response, conditioning has ae 
Primary and Secondary Reinforcement. Two classes of r 
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stimulation. Because these stimuli are reinforcing, due to the biological 
nature of the person, they do not have to be learned. However, individ- 
uals do work to obtain stimuli other than primary reinforcers, such as 
praise, high grades, and money. These stimuli do not satisfy a biolog- 
ical need and are therefore considered secondary or learned reinforc- 
ers. In most cases, to make a reinforcing stimulus out of a previously 
nonreinforcing, or neutral, stimulus, it is only necessary that obtaining 
a more primary reinforcement is contingent upon having obtained the 
neutral stimulus—such as using money to buy food. By this process 
the previous neutral stimuli become learned or conditioned reinforcers, 
and they in turn can be used as backup reinforcers for making other 
neutral stimuli learned reinforcements. 

Schedules of Reinforcement. The decision of when or how often a 
correct response should be reinforced is the schedule of reinforcement. 
Continuous reinforcement is a schedule used when a reinforcement is 
given each time the correct response occurs. Continuous reinforce- 
ment is an extremely efficient procedure for developing new behaviors; 
therefore, in beginning to learn a new behavior, continuous reinforce- 
ment of a correct response or an approximation of the response is the 
preferred mode of reinforcement. 

Continuous reinforcement is not, however, the best procedure for 
maintaining a response once it has been developed. To maintain a re- 
sponse so that it will resist extinction, one or.more of several types of 
intermittent reinforcement schedules may be used. Intermittent sched- 
ules do not deliver reinforcement after every correct response, but only 
after some of the correct responses. There are two basic types of in- 
termittent schedules: ratio and interval. 

A ratio reinforcement schedule is made contingent upon a certain 
number of correct responses being emitted, irrespective of the time 
taken to perform these responses. A fixed ratio schedule is used as a 
reinforcement following a fixed number of correct responses, while a 
variable ratio is used after a variable number of correct responses. In 
contrast to ratio schedules, interval schedules deliver reinforcement on 
the basis of time elapse since the last reinforcement, irrespective of the 
number of responses emitted. With a fixed interval schedule, the first 
correct response following a specified period of time would be rein- 
forced, while the variable interval schedule delivers a reinforcement 
following the performance of the next correct response, following the 
passage of a specific period of time varying around some mean period. 

Positive and Negative Reinforcement. Reinforcements may be 
classified as either positive or negative according to the state of the 
individual after the reinforcement has been employed. A positive rein- 
forcement is any consequence that acts to strengthen the behavior it 
follows, while a negative reinforcement is defined as any consequence 
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which by its removal strengthens the behavior it follows. To put it an- 
other way, in positive reinforcement the response is strengthened by 
the addition of something, while in negative reinforcement the response 
is strengthened because something is removed or withdrawn. Contrary 
to popular belief, negative reinforcement is not the same as punishment. 
Negative reinforcement is the removal of an adversative stimulus as a 
consequence of performing the response, while punishment is the 
Presentation of an adversative stimulus as a consequence of the be- 
havior. 


Putting It Together 
How does this whole process come together to form complex behavior 
Patterns? A complex behavior is shaped through a number of succes- 
sive approximations. During each of these approximations certain be- 
haviors are reinforced and others are not. Through this process the 
behavior gradually becomes closer and closer to what is desired. 
Generalization. Behavior that is learned in one stimulus situation 
tends to be repeated in similar situations. The spreading or transfer of 
a learned response from one stimulus to another similar stimulus is 
called generalization, The more similar the two stimulus situations, the 
more likely the response is to be repeated. Although the process of gen- 
€ralization is beneficial in a learning process, it may have some disad- 
vantages in some situations. For example, to the extent that a fear gen- 
€ralizes to other objects or situations, a person may be inhibited and 
restrict his or her behavior in exploring unfamiliar situations. The ad- 
Vantageous aspect of generalization occurs when learned behavior in 
One situation may be readily employed in other situations with the 
assurance that this behavior is appropriate. In each new situation, one 
does not have to resort completely to trial and error to know how to 
behave. 


Discrimination and Differential Reinforcement. 
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BEHAVIORAL COUNSELING 


Counseling is viewed as a learning situation. Any changes that occur 
in the client’s behavior as a result of the counseling process are a direct 
result of the same laws of learning that apply outside the counseling 
situation. Therefore the process of counseling is concerned with the 
application of these same laws of learning. 

Learning is an individual process and even in group counseling 
individual variables must be considered. As noted earlier, the vast 
majority of behavioral counseling has been conducted individually; 
however, application to group settings has been increasing. Behavioral 
group counseling has focused on individuals collected into a group 
rather than on the dynamics of the group interaction. It is necessary to 
personalize the intake procedures and the initial diagnosis to determine 
the appropriate method of working with the client. 


Counselor Role 


The counselor works to eliminate a specific problem and to increase 
the client’s productive behaviors and pleasurable interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Wolpe (1958) emphasizes the need for the counselor to be 
accepting, to try to understand the client and what he is communicating, 
and to be nonjudgmental. “All that the patient says is accepted without 
question or criticism. He is given the feeling that the therapist is on his 
side (p. 106).” Krumboltz (1966) believes that it is essential for the coun- 
selor not only to be understanding but to communicate this understand- 
ing to the client. He must be warm and empathic, and hold each 
individual in high regard. If these conditions are not present, it is impos- 
sible for the counselor to determine what is the client's difficulty and to 
gain the necessary cooperation from the client. This preliminary rela- 
tionship is an important step in the counseling process. It is in this 
type of atmosphere that the client is given the freedom to express his 
concerns. He finds that his statements are not received with a judg- 
mental attitude and he discovers that the counselor is someone who will 
listen to his problem. After this stage of the process of counseling has 
been completed, the counselor and client can begin to work toward 
resolving the problem behavior. Unless the problem is clearly defined, 
with a clear understanding of its antecedents and consequences by 
both the counselor and the client, counseling will not progress. 

The counselor’s behavior is that of Participant-observer and he is 
didactic in asking questions and giving short lectures. He asks ques- 
tions to learn the antecedents of the problem behavior, the specifics of 
the behavior, and the reinforcements that have maintained it. He may 
lecture to inform the group members about the origin of the problem 
and to explain the pròcess they need to go through to change. The tech- 
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niques he employs may include group discussion, role-playing, role 
rehearsals, psychodrama, and modeling. The counselor will cue a client 
to behave in a specific way to move toward the client-chosen goal. He 
is also quick to reinforce progress. Verbalization is a part of the pro- 
cess, but the counselor does not work for expression of all impulses. 
Emphasis is placed on acting out the desired behavior. The counselor 
uses specific techniques with each of the strategies. 

The behavioral counselor exerts pressure on clients to transfer the 
new behaviors to life situations. He reinforces their descriptions of 
success when they return to the group. Actually this is modeling for 
other members to reinforce each other. Success is eventually depen- 
dent upon the reinforcement the clients receive in the life situation. 

The behavioral counselor is active in the group by directing much of 
the activity and reinforcing goal-oriented behaviors. His actions are 
always focusing on helping each group member move toward his own 
goal. The counselor is generally concerned with the individual rather 
than with group interaction. Counseling is primarily conducted in, not 


by, a group. 


Member Role 
Behavioral group counseling is generally conducted with homogeneous 
Populations. Because the members share similar problems, they can 
Offer reinforcement to each other as they make progress. However, 
group member interaction is less prevalent than in other group ap- 
Proaches. In several of the cited examples oaa change occurred 
with ` awareness they were part of a group. 
ee is primarily concerned with his or her own be- 
havior. She describes her problem as specifically as possible, explores 
the environmental variables that may stimulate and reinforce it, and 
States the desired new behavior. She listens to the counselor and fol- 


lows the directions of the behavior change strategy. 


The Process 


Blackham and Silberman (1971) suggest four steps to be involved in 


formulating change strategies. First, the problem behavior is re 
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of the behavior. By making a systematic analysis of the problem be- 
haviors, he is able to determine the stimuli or events that may be evok- 
ing the behavior. Even though the participant may perceive this as a 
problem behavior, it has persisted because she has been receiving some 
type of reward; therefore, the counselor explores possible reinforcing 
elements in the problem situation. Whenever it is possible, careful ob- 
servation of the problem behavior in the appropriate situation helps to 
determine the reinforcing contingencies. If the group member is in a 
school situation, it may be possible to observe the classroom behavior. 
In family situations, a family group counseling process may permit an 
analysis of the situation. 

It is important to know how pervasive the problem behavior is, that 
is, does it occur frequently, is it a new behavior the client wishes to 
initiate or does it occur only in specific situations with specific people? 
It is also important to determine who else in the client's situation is 
helping to maintain the behavior or could be helpful in modifying the 
behavior. 

The Developmental and Social History. This information is useful 
in identifying health status and physical deficiencies, as well as obtain- 
ing a picture of the client's general developmental pattern in areas of 
intellectual, social, and emotional development. Through the develop- 
mental and social history the counselor should gain a comprehensive 
picture of the client. The client should reveal areas of success and 
failure, competencies and deficiencies, social relationships, coping 
behavior, and areas of conflict, 

There are some clients whose problem behavior may not be exclu- 
sively the result of reinforcing conditions, but have physical or organic 
determinants. These conditions must be identified and considered in 
behavior analysis. This is one reason for a developmental and social 
history as part of the behavior analysis. The social history reveals the 
social reinforcement history of the Problem area. This includes the 
stimuli, events, and conditions that serve as the reinforcers. These 
may be obtained by inquiring about the activities or things that the 
client selects when free choice is possible. The counselor will then 
examine the extent to which the problem behavior may be resistant to 
change and the social reinforcements which the client prefers. The 
counselor should be alert to the relative reinforcement properties of 
significant individuals in the clients life and how they might be utilized 
in formulating a strategy to modify the behavior. In many instances, it 
may be useful to interview other individuals in addition to the client. 
Obviously, the counselor would secure the client's permission to do SO. 

Stating Behavioral Goals. Rotter has stated his goals of counsel- 
ing as “helping the patient to live a more constructive life, to contribute 
to society, to maximize his potential for achievement, to maximize his 
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feelings of affections or contributions to others (Rotter, 1962).” His goal 
is to help an individual reach a state of happiness and pleasure, which 
on the surface is not very different from goals of any approach to coun- 
seling. This is a long-term goal, however, rather than a specific behav- 
ioral goal which will eventually lead to the long-term goal. 

Krumboltz (1966) states that the goals of counseling must be stated 
in specific terms. These are particular behaviors that are in need of 
Modification. Individuals come to counseling with a particular problem 
that they have been unable to resolve and believe the counselor will 
help them. 

Because the goals of counseling are stated in specific terms, they 
will be different for each individual. This will be an important considera- 
tion in determining whether or not the client can participate in a group 
Situation. It is important that the client and counselor agree on the 
goals of counseling. There may be times when the goal of the client is 
Out of the realm of the counselor, in which case he must tell the client 
that this goal is not possible for him to work with. Thus, the counselor 
and client must work together in setting the behavioral goal for coun- 
seling. They must agree that this is the goal that is to be achieved and 
that through counseling there is a possibility of achieving it. 

The critical element in establishing the behavioral goal for counsel- 
ing is that it is the basis for a strategy to modify the behavior. The meth- 
ods the counselor will utilize to help each client may be different 
depending upon the client and the problem which she brings to the 


Counseling situation. 

Strategies for Behavior Modificati ) 
term behavioral goals have been stated, change strategies can be 
formulated. The behavior problems are clearly discussed, the form of 
intervention is specified and the roles of other individuals are deline- 
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fication techniques may be divided into two categories: (1) strategies 
that accelerate or strengthen behaviors; and (2) strategies that decel- 
erate or weaken behaviors. Strategies which will strengthen or develop 
new behaviors include shaping techniques, contingency contracting, 
assertive behaviors, and modeling, Strategies designed to weaken or 
eliminate maladaptive behaviors include extinction, reinforcing in- 
compatible behaviors, desensitization, and satiation. 


Strengthening Behaviors 


Shaping. This is a method of teaching behaviors through succes- 
sive approximation and chaining. Behavior that has never been exhib- 
ited by the individual cannot be reinforced. Therefore, to teach the be- 
havior we must reward behaviors that are close to or approximate that 
desired behavior. Many new responses are never emitted spontaneously 
but must be developed from Partially correct responses. The correct 
behavior must be shaped from existing behaviors that are approximate 
in varying degrees with desired behavior. Shaping is a process of re- 
inforcing closer and closer approximation of the desired response. 

A complex behavior is also shaped through a number of successive 
approximations, during which certain behaviors are reinforced and 
others are not. Through this process the behavior gradually becomes 
closer to what is desired behavior. Shaping involves a closer analysis of 
the responses that approximate step by step toward the final behavior. 

To shape a behavior that is not in the individual repertoire, it is first 
necessary to specify in clear behavioral terms the desired final behav- 
ior. The next step in shaping is to analyze the component parts to deter- 
mine the necessary sequential Steps. In achieving the final behavior 
the counselor must start with the level of Proficiency that an individual 
has already attained; then begin shaping the desired behavior by rein- 
forcing each approximation of the desired behavior; then raise the 
criterion and make the reinforcement contingent upon closer approx- 
imation of the desired behavior. As each step is attained, the reinforce- 
ment is continued only on successive closer approximations of the de- 
sired behavior. 

While shaping may appear to be simple, this is far from the case 
and requires that certain cautions be recognized. The desired approx- 
imation must be reinforced immediately upon its execution; otherwise 
a different response would be reinforced. Also, the successive approx" 
imations of the desired behavior must be reinforced. If an approxima- 
tion is reinforced too long, it may become too well established to move 
on to the final desired behavior. It is apparent that effective shaping in- 
volves appropriate selection and reinforcement of responses as well a8 
determining the length of time to reinforce each approximation before 
moving on to the next. Hence, the counselor must have clearly in mind 
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the response sequences that are most likely and necessary to lead to 
the desired behavior. 

Shaping has been used in group counseling to facilitate verbal par- 
ticipation with adolescents (Hauserman, Zweback & Plotkin, 1972). By 
using a token reinforcement during the group counseling, typically non- 
verbal adolescents who were considered poor candidates for a verbal- 
type psychotherapy were shaped into emitting a substantially higher 
rate of verbal initiation. Not only was this program sufficiently success- 
ful so that the typically silent adolescents were reappraised in terms of 
their verbal potential, but group peer pressure was used to decrease 
the silly off-topic verbalizations and to subsequently increase initiations 
that were appropriate and relevant to the group. The authors note that 
no attempt was made to manipulate behavior directly by increasing or 
decreasing social reinforcement. Only token reinforcement following a 
Prescribed contingency schedule was used. 

The six adolescents were observed and baseline (pretoken) data 
Were gathered for four group sessions. At the beginning of the fifth ses- 
Sion, one experimenter told the group that at various times during the 
session, members would suddenly receive tokens which would be depos- 
ited in their accounts or could be spent at the token shop immediately 
after the group session. No explanation was given as to the behavior 
required or the contingencies established. For the next three sessions 
half of the group received token reinforcement for their verbal Initia- 
tions. During the following three sessions there was a reversal with 
those adolescents placed on extinction and the other half receiving 
token reinforcement contingent upon the desired behavior. During the 
final sessions both groups were reinforced for emitting verbal behavior. 

Another use of shaping was illustrated with shy, withdrawn third- 
grade boys participating in play therapy groups (Clement & Milne, 1967). 
This study compared the shaping in a token group with a verbal therapy 


linic once a week 
grou trol group. The groups came to ac ; 
er ay session with their therapist, and 
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reinforcement schedule was used throughout the study. on 
group received similar group experiences except that no tangible rein- 
forcements were used while the control group met x a play group 
without a therapist present. After the fourteen play sessions were com- 
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pleted the token group had changed more than the verbal group and 
the verbal group had changed more than the control group. The token 
group had increased in social behavior and decreased in problem 
behavior. 

Still another example of shaping is the verbal reinforcement of cer- 
tain words (Ullmann, Krasner, & Collins, 1961). A study was conducted 
using verbal conditioning situations in which participants who were re- 
ceiving group counseling participated in four story-telling sessions 
during which emotional words were reinforced by either a positive- 
personal manner, an impersonal-unstructured manner, or not reinforced 
at all. It is assumed that the use of emotional words by a client in the 
group is a relevant part of the Process. An increase in the use of emo- 
tional words in a story-telling situation may be a practice of words and 
increase their use in the group situation. In the positive-personal rein- 
forcement group, the examiner responded to the verbal class by a 
head nod and an approving sound, “mmm-hmm.” In the impersonal- 
unstructured reinforcement group, the examiner responded by pushing 
a button attached to an electric counter which emitted a loud click. The 
ratings made by group leaders before and after the experimental story- 
telling sessions indicated that a significant gain in interpersonal rela- 
tionships in the group was achieved for the group receiving positive- 
personal reinforcement. However, there was no gain for the other two 
groups. 

Behavior Contracts. A behavior contract is an agreement between 
two or more individuals to behave in certain ways denoted by the terms. 
The contract defines the expectations and responsibilities that must be 
carried out and the consequences. It is a means of scheduling the ex- 
change of positive reinforcements between the individuals. The con- 
tract structure specifies who is to do what, for whom, under what con- 
ditions. Therefore, the contract makes explicit the expectations of every 
party to an interaction and permits each to determine the relative bene- 
fits and cost to him of remaining in the relationship. The use of positive 
reinforcement and withdrawal of reinforcement to a behavior contract 
specifies the rewards and their withdrawal that depend upon the be- 
havior of the client. 

Behavior Contract Assumptions. In discussing behavioral con- 
tracting within families, Stuart (1971) described four assumptions upon 
which the contract is predicated. First, it is assumed that receiving POS” 
itive reinforcements in interpersonal exchanges is a privilege rather 
than a right. It is a privilege in the sense that it is a special prerogative 
which one may enjoy at the will of another Person upon having per- 
formed some qualifying task. Frequently it is the responsibility of one 
person to grant the privileges requested by another upon a reciprocal 
basis. A second assumption is that effective interpersonal agreements 
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are governed by the norm of reciprocity. Reciprocity implies that each 
individual has rights and duties and that the items of value in an ex- 
change must be exchanged on an equity. It is important that everyone 
accept the notion of compensating others fairly for everything that 
is received. A third assumption states that the value of an interpersonal 
exchange is a direct function of the rate, range, and magnitude of the 
positive reinforcements mediated by that exchange. Each individual 
should seek to offer the other the maximum possible rate of positive rein- 
forcement, because the more positive reinforcement the person emits, 
the more will be received. The final assumption states that rules create 
freedom in interpersonal exchanges. While rules delimit the scope of a 
person’s behavior, they also create the freedom with which he or she 
may take advantage of the privilege. 

Prerequisite to establishing a behavioral contract is the careful def- 
inition of the client's behavior problems, the situations in which they are 
expressed and his willingness to try the procedure. It is important that 
an achievable task be specified so that each person understands the 
task he is to perform; the criterion for success must be stated and then 
one must identify a reinforcer. When this is done, a contract may be 
established in which the reinforcement is contingent upon meeting the 


task and the criterion expectation. 


A few suggestions for contracting woul > ste t ; 
in positive terms; setting achievable tasks and criteria; reinforcing as 


quickly as possible; encouraging self-contracting; and using a series of 
contracts. (A contract leads to a task, followed by a reward which leads 
to a new contract, followed by a task and then a reward.) 

To enhance the ease with which reinforcement is given, tokens or 
Points may be given for the performance of the desired behavior and 
removed for undesirable behavior as specified by a contract. When 
tokens or points are used, it is important that the clients have opportu- 
nities to exchange them for reinforcing stimuli or events that they have 
Previously stated. In reality, then, token economies are a series of be- 
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bonuses which call for permission to remain out longer or to receive 
extraordinary privileges are built into contracts as contingencies for 
extended periods of compliance with the responsibilities. Fifth, each 
individual should be provided with a means of responding to contract 
violation and each is reinforced for long chains of desirable responses. 
The contract is not complete unless a means is established for keeping 
track of the rates of positive reinforcement given and received. This is 
accomplished through a feedback system, which permits each individual 
to cue each other person on how to respond in order to earn additional 
inducement, and to signal when to reinforce the other. 

A good example of the use of contracts in a group is illustrated in 
the application of a token system in a pre-adolescent boys’ group 
(Stedman, Peterson, & Cardarelle, 1971). This project was comprised 
of eight boys ranging in age from eight to twelve who met weekly in a 
group. The group was composed of a mixture of overly aggressive and 
withdrawn type behaviors. The group was conducted according to an 
activity group orientation. The sessions involved a brief discussion of 
the plan for the day, with activity sometimes structured by the coun- 
selor and sometimes decided by the students. This study focused spe- 
cifically on two boys with overt aggressive behaviors. Prosocial target 
behaviors were established for the group and the behavioral clusters 
were established and token values designated for each of the target 
behaviors. All the behaviors were stated in a positive form, although 
many behaviors needed dual specification in terms of the positive be- 
havior expected and the avoidance of the negative counterpart. The 
behaviors were clustered in four areas. (1) beginning the group; (2) co- 
operation in the group; (3) cooperation in group discussion; and (4) be- 
havior outside the group. Specific behaviors within each of the clusters 
were designated and the token value ascribed for each. All of the be- 
haviors in cluster four presented an attempt to bridge the gap between 
the group and the outside environment—the classroom. Each of the 
behaviors in this cluster was worth from three to five of the tokens. The 
tokens earned were tallied at the end of each activity portion of the 
group on a tally sheet. The tokens could be spent for (1) the right to 
return to the next group session; (2) the right to attend the party during 
the last ten minutes of each session; and (3) the privilege of going on 
an occasional field trip. At the end of each session each boy was re- 
quired to pay ten tokens for the right to return to the next group meeting 
and five tokens for the right to attend the party during that session. The 
accumulation of a “bank account” was possible through group partic- 
ipation; however, it was more realistically accumulated through tokens 
received for improved behavior in a school situation. 

Analysis of the average weekly occurrence of deviant behaviors for 
the baseline versus the token period was highly significant, indicating 
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that the boys were able to learn more adaptive behaviors through this 
procedure. Although it is frequently difficult for contingency programs 
to be generalized from one setting to another, this study indicated that 
maximal behavioral improvement can occur when other settings, i.e., 
the home, the classroom, operate on similar contingency systems. There 
is no doubt that an attempt to modify behaviors in two or more settings 
can best be achieved by simultaneous and systematic programs in all 
settings. Another interesting aspect of this study was the introduction 
of a new member into the group. As a new member, one boy was able 
to involve himself in the process and to seek tokens actively, which 
suggests that participation in a group might be established after the 
group is functioning. 

A further study of the e 
sion making groups was conducte: 


ffects of contingency-contracting and deci- 
d with hospitalized patients (Olson & 
Greenberg, 1972). Hospitalized patients were divided into three treat- 
ment conditions for a period of four months: milieu condition, interac- 
tion condition involving weekly group therapy, and incentive contracting 
condition. To utilize group pressure the subjects in this study were al- 
lowed access to their funds not only on the basis of their own perfor- 
mance, but also in terms of the group's performance both in attendance 
and scheduled activities and the weekly presentations of acceptable 
progress reports. There were adversative consequences established for 
drinking, fighting and other disruptive behavior. The patients in the in- 
centive contract group were significantly different from the patients in 
the other two conditions on four of five outcome measures: (1) number 
of patients spending days out; (2) number of town passes; (3) percent- 
age attendance at details; and (4) Social Adjustment Behavior Rating 
Scale, The significant differences on these measures suggest that the 
incentive treatment was more effective in modifying behavior of the 
patients during this treatment period, and the authors indicate that there 
are still significant differences on a four-month follow-up program. It 
must be noted, however, that the nurses’ ratings indicated that the be- 
havior of the patients On this system was not as appropriate as the 
behavior of patients in the other two conditions. The authors suggest 
that patient behavior and social role may be different from that ex- 


pected by hospital staff. 
Assertive Training. 


who have unadaptive anxiety-response habit c ; 
ships; and the anxiety inhibits their expression of appropriate assertive 


feelings and the appropriate assertive act. When such anxiety inhibits 
the appropriate behavior in the interpersonal relationship the individual 
may be left at an objective disadvantage, and he may find himself short- 
changed, if not empty-handed, with respect to his goals. Such a person 
continues to have the unexpressed impulses reverberating within him, 
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and in many cases these lead to somatic symptoms. The most frequent 
assertive responses are the expression of anger and resentment. 

Wolpe and Lazarus (1966) state that assertive behavior counter- 
conditions such responses as anger, with the result that any anxiety 
raised by the situation is also inhibited. Carrying out assertive acts is 
usually followed by rewarding consequences that will continue to inhibit 
the anxiety. Operant conditioning principles may be used when assertive 
behavior has to be shaped with an individual who lacks it, not because 
of anxiety but because he has apparently never had the opportunity to 
acquire assertive habits. There may be cases in which operant condi- 
tioning is used in combination with counterconditioning concepts. 

The counselor is guided by information obtained from the group 
member’s statement of the problem and analysis of his social and 
developmental history. Assertive training seems appropriate with in- 
dividuals who describe anxiety in situations from exploitation and/or 
domination from other people, and from indignities and feelings of 
degradation. 

Assertive training begins by informing the person, frequently by 
illustrative examples, that the outward expression of feelings will re- 
ciprocally inhibit anxiety and that such expression on repeated occa- 
sions will lead to a cumulative conditioning that will inhibit the anxiety 
responses. They then discuss this topic and examine easy assignments 
that might be carried out. Easy assignments should precede major ones 
so that the individuals can receive a reinforcement from a positive ex- 
perience. Getting instructions to the individual is important because the 
conquest of anxiety depends on the occurrence of overt acts of asser- 
tion, and the development of assertive patterns will be determined by 
the consequences of these acts. Role playing of situations within the 
group provides an opportunity for practice in asserting one’s self and 
an opportunity to receive reinforcement. In the initial stages of assertive 
training it is helpful to achieve any expression of assertion. Gradually 
the group member gains the feeling of control in the relationship and 
his self-assurance grows until he is able to successfully carry through 
the direct expression whenever it may be necessary. 

Members may keep careful notes of their significant interpersonal 
encounters and discuss them in the group. It is important to examine 
the circumstances around the situation, the individual’s feelings at the 
time, the manner in which he reacted, how he felt immediately after- 
ward, and his own subsequent appraisal of the situation. Group mem- 
bers may help each other in identifying their own reasonable rights in 
given situations and in determining an appropriate assertive stance. 

Wolpe and Lazarus (1966) suggest that there is a pattern in assertive 
training. First, the group member becomes more aware of his assertive- 
ness and its negativ& repercussions to himself and others. This is fol- 
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lowed by an intellectual understanding of assertive behavior and its 
positive effect, followed by unhappiness about his ineffectiveness in 
assertive responses. If there are positive consequences to this training, 
the probability of engaging in more assertive behavior increases. There 
are times when success leads previously timid and dominated indi- 
viduals to overassert themselves. However, negative feedback from the 
environment and some assistance from the counselor or group mem- 
bers would assist the person in toning down such responses. The group 
member needs to learn to be assertive without dominating. As the 
client becomes aware of his growing effectiveness in interpersonal 
situations, he develops a genuine and fitting indifference to minor 
slights and small irritations. His appropriate behavior usually elicits 
positive feedback from other individuals and this will improve his self- 
concept as well. 

One study comparing the efficiency of group assertion training and 
group insight therapy was conducted in groups of five and seven hos- 
pitalized patients over a six-week period. The insight therapy focused 
on exploration and interpretation of feelings and behavior with empha- 
sis placed on understanding past and present behaviors with a grad- 
ually emerging insight-oriented interpersonal process. The assertion 
therapy consisted of a systematic practice of numerous behaviors for 
coping effectively with social situations. The patients were told at the 
Outset that the problems stem mainly from anxiety in connection with 
Other people and that this anxiety could be reduced by becoming more 
appropriately assertive with other people. Much of the training involved 
the practice of assertive behavior role playing. In most interactions, 
work on a given interpersonal situation began with a script that spec- 
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of a group of people with similar problems may lead to a pool of igno- 
rance about how to deal with the problem or in a peer reinforcement 
of socially inappropriate behaviors. If the group members are to learn 
more appropriate behaviors it may be necessary to inject examples of 
the desired responses into their world. Models can be Presented as 
examples of the desired behavior or as examples of ways in which the 
person’s problems can be solved. The basic assumption of modeling is 
that most learning resulting from direct experience can also be learned 
through vicarious reinforcement or imitative learning. 

Mediation Process. Bandura (1969) has formulated the most com- 
plete theory explaining both the acquisition and performance of model- 
ing behavior. In order for the observer to reproduce a response under 
similar stimulus conditions subsequently, there must be a mediational 
system for retention and retrieval of the stimulus response association. 
Bandura presents four aspects of this mediation process: (1) attention; 
(2) retention; (3) motor reproduction; (4) incentive. Attention to the re- 
sponses of the model is an obvious prerequisite for observational learn- 
ing since its absence would result in failure to recognize or differentiate 
the distinctive feature of the model’s response. If social behavior is to 
be reproduced, especially after extended periods of time, there must 
be a retention of the observational imputs in some symbolic form. Obvi- 
ously, if an observer is to reproduce responses of a model, she must 
have the physical attributes necessary for motor reproduction. Finally, 
if the modeled response has been incorporated into the repertoire of the 
observer, it will not be a chosen response to a set of stimuli unless suit- 
able incentives are contingent upon the performance of that response. 

There are two requisites for using models in group counseling. First, 
it is necessary to identify problems and to specify behavioral outcomes 
of counseling in a manner that allows for assessment. The outcome 
may vary from having the group member seek occupational-educational 
information, to having her become more socially acceptable. The sec- 
ond requisite is the necessity of being able to provide examples of the 
behavior that is to be emulated. These samples of behaviors might be 
film, audio tape, video tape, live, or Possibly written. While theoretically 
any of these forms of modeled behavior could be effective with the 
cognitive or personal-social problems, it should be evident that it is 
easier to capture a specific observable response than to record subtle 
examples of complex Psychological and sociological functioning. 
Hence, films and tape models have been more prominent in dealing 
with cognitive problems, while live models seem to be effective in help- 
ing members solve personal and social problems. Obviously, it is im- 
portant to select and present models that are acceptable to the group 
members. 

One approach to*using the model in the group would involve taped 
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or filmed models in order to demonstrate desired behavior. The group 
counseling continues after this presentation with a discussion of how 
the members can implement the kind of behavior demonstrated by the 
model. Note that the model in this situation is used only as a demon- 
stration of desired behavior; there is no opportunity for interaction be- 
tween the model and the participants. The model may, however, act as 
a stimulator of discussion in the desired directions. The probability of 
group members performing the desired behavior can be greatly en- 
hanced by introducing incentives for these responses and by reinforc- 
ing them when they occur in the model as well as in the observers. If 
the group sees the model’s behavior being rewarded, this also will in- 
crease the amount of imitative behavior. Although, as noted above, the 
audio and filmed models have been employed mainly with cognitive 
Problems, they also may be used with personal and social problems. 
This, obviously, involves identifying the problem areas and finding 
models ahead of time, thus making model selection a complex problem. 
Another approach to using models is to involve live peer models in the 
counseling situation. Here the models are considered part of the group 
and are encouraged to participate in discussions. They are not exposed 
to the members as a paradigm of model behavior, but are allowed to 
present themselves and their solutions to the problems and to inter- 
acting with the group members. This opportunity for the members to 
interact on a personal basis with the live models appears to be a def- 
inite aid in the problem of solving personal and social problems. Ap- 
propriate thinking is stated about the behavior and appropriate acts are 


initiated, receiving reinforcement in the group. Needless to say, each 
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ing in which there were no models. In a second study, Warner and Han- 
sen (1970) found that reinforcement of live peer models in group coun- 
seling reduced students’ feeling of alienation. Juniors in high school 
who were identified as having strong feelings of alienation were se- 
lected for group counseling. The models in this study were peers 
selected by students and teachers as having good overall adjustment 
to the school and society. The clients and models participated in a 
group discussion involving feelings of normlessness, powerlessness, 
and meaninglessness. The counselors reinforced feelings and ideas of 
how to overcome these feelings and how to implement the behaviors 
that would make it possible for the student to participate in school in 
such a way as to alleviate feelings of alienation. These two studies illus- 
trate how live models participate in a group and the reinforcement of 
their interaction, as well as how the verbal reinforcement from the 
counselor improves the learning of the other participants. 

Filmed or taped models may be used as a stimulus for discussion 
and modeling behavior. Krumboltz et al. (1964, 1967) found that expo- 
sure to audio-taped interviews in which the model received reinforce- 
ment for information-seeking behavior, followed by a live discussion in 
which the counselor reinforced information-seeking behaviors in the 
group participants, resulted in an increased level of information seek- 
ing. Using the same method, Krumboltz and Schroeder (1965) found 
that model reinforcement in groups led to increased amounts of career 
planning; also, with specific behaviors a taped model may be presented 
to stimulate group discussion, which will lead to the appropriate be- 
havior occurring outside the interview. 


Weakening Behaviors 

Extinction. Extinction is the process of lowering the frequency of a 
behavior by eliminating the reinforcements that are maintaining it. An 
obvious example would be to ignore a specific behavior when it is 
found that one’s attention to it, even though negative, is really rein- 
forcing the behavior. Usually, when beginning a program of extinction, 
the client will try even harder to gain attention so the maladaptive be- 
havior may increase before a decrease is seen. For this approach to be 
successful, the reinforcement must continue to be withheld. 

A counselor would probably not use this approach as a sole method 
for weakening behaviors of group members. However, it would serve as 
a tool to use within the group to weaken exhibited inappropriate be- 
haviors. For example, when a group member discusses irrelevant mate- 
rial the counselor may look away and not react until that individual 
makes an appropriate response. Ignoring the behavior and getting 
group members to ignore it is very useful in helping a participant elim- 
inate a behavior. 
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Reinforcing Incompatible Behaviors. By reinforcing positive be- 
haviors one can lessen the amount of deviant behavior. For example, if 
the counselor wants the participant to talk about himself, reinforcing 
types of responses about himself while ignoring nonself statements may 
lead the person to reduce the nonself talk. Although the two behaviors 
are incompatible, one can reinforce positive behaviors even while try- 
ing to eliminate the undesirable behavior. This approach to altering 
maladaptive behavior involves two basic elements: unlearning a mal- 
adaptive behavior and learning an adaptive behavior. Although these 
two are not entirely separate processes, they must both be achieved. 
The use of extinction procedures [see p. 242] may eliminate some un- 
desired behaviors; but if the counselor also uses a systematic rein- 
forcement of a desirable behavior, it may be a more efficient procedure. 
By reinforcing an incompatible behavior, the maladaptive behavior may 
be eliminated and a desirable behavior develop simultaneously. 

Wolpe (1966) describes the situation somewhat differently. He be- 
lieves that all neurotic behaviors are expressions of anxiety in one form 
or another. He also believes that there are numerous psychological 
states that are antagonistic or inhibitory to anxiety so that when behav- 
iors conducive to these states occur in the person, he or she does not 
experience anxiety at the same time. This is called reciprocal inhibition. 
If the counselor can discover which anxiety inhibiting response would 
serve to counter a given symptom and teach the client to produce that 
response regularly, the symptom will gradually disappear. It may even 
be replaced altogether by a generally better behavioral manifestation. 
The object, however, is not to teach a preselected new pattern of be- 
havior but to break the old pattern. Where a particular stimulus once 
elicited an anxiety-laden response, the therapeutic procedure, by in- 
hibiting the occurrence of that response, loosens its connection with 
the stimulus. Eventually that stimulus loses its power to create anxiety 
and the symptom will disappear. The new behavior that was originally 
Used to inhibit the anxiety is no longer needed. It may or may not be 
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One study was conducted (Skiba et al., 1971) using an elementary 
school classroom as a group to determine whether thumb-sucking could 
be controlled by making social reinforcement contingent upon appro- 
priate behaviors incompatible with thumb-sucking. The thumb-sucking 
behavior of three 8-year-old elementary school children was observed 
and recorded. There were three responses upon which social reinforce- 
ment was contingent: a) folding of the subject's hands on the desk; 
b) folding of the subject's arms on the desk; and c) subject's writing in 
his notebook. Since thumb-sucking was not likely to occur during 
any of these appropriate responses, they were considered incompatible 
with thumb-sucking. An experimenter worked in the room to give the 
reinforcements. This role could be similar to that of a coleader in a 
group. The experimenter gave attention and praise to appropriate be- 
haviors during parts of a lesson when the reinforcement did not inter- 
fere with the lesson. The reinforcement was therefore given intermit- 
tently. The results indicated noticeable decreases in thumb-sucking 
rates for all three subjects during the lesson in which the social rein- 
forcement was given. Two subjects showed increases in thumb-sucking 
during lessons when the reinforcement was withheld and the third con- 
tinued a lower thumb-sucking rate. 

Systematic Desensitization. This is a specific form of reinforcing 
incompatible behaviors based upon the principles of relaxation. Relax- 
ation is used to countercondition an anxiety situation. The term recip- 
rocal inhibition is borrowed from Physiology and refers to the phe- 
nomenon in which one set of nerves or muscular activity functions 
antagonistically to another so that they cannot both occur simultane- 
ously. Wolpe and Lazarus (1966) apply this concept to counseling by 
Proposing a variety of techniques for antagonistic responses selected 
by the client and counselor to be systematic behaviors in a manner that 
would prevent the symptoms from being expressed. Wolpe assumes that 
the client’s symptoms are learned or conditioned habits, and since the 
responses the counselor selects to Suppress may be new habits that are 
learned or conditioned, it is appropriate to describe this form of treat- 
ment as counterconditioning. 

An extensive analysis of the behavior of the person is necessary be- 
fore beginning the technique of systematic desensitization. The tech- 
nique involves three separate sets of Operation: (1) training in deep 
muscle relaxation, (2) the construction of anxiety hierarchies, and (3) 
counterposing relaxation and anxiety-evoking stimuli from the hier- 
archies. Wolpe and Lazarus (1966) propose a series of twenty-minute 
interviews devoted to training in deep muscle relaxation. Although this 
training could be established in any sequence, beginning with the arms 
is most convenient to demonstrate and to check on. The next session 
focuses on relaxation of muscles around the head followed by sessions 
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on biting the teeth and tensing the masseters in temporalis, sessions 
dealing with the neck and shoulders, and finally with the muscles of the 
back, abdomen and thorax. The second phase of treatment involves the 
construction of anxiety hierarchies. This requires accurate recognition 
of the stimulus sources of the maladaptive responses, painstaking item- 
ization and careful grading of the items. The final anxiety hierarchy is 
a graded list of stimuli incorporating differing degrees of a defined fea- 
ture that evokes anxiety in the client. A feature common to the listed 
stimuli is known as a theme of the hierarchy. Some themes are easy to 
recognize, such as a phobia. When all of the identified sources of 
anxiety have been listed, the counselor classifies them into themes. 
Usually there is more than one theme. After the client has learned to 
become calm by relaxation and the counselor has established appro- 
priate hierarchies, the procedure of desensitization is begun. The client 
is asked to relax and to lift her hand to indicate that any theme is dis- 
turbing. She is asked to imagine herself in scenes in the lowest level of 
the hierarchical list. Slightly disturbing scenes are presented several 
times, alternating with relaxation until the scenes cease to be disturb- 
ing. The counselor must be careful not to present scenes with high 
anxiety-evoking potential too soon. As sensitivity to scenes is lowered, 
the scenes higher on the hierarchy become less provoking and can be 
imagined. Further desensitization can then occur. 

Desensitization in Groups. While desensitization has occurred 
most frequently in a one-to-one therapeutic relationship, a few studies 
have appeared in which desensitization was applied simultaneously to 
two or more clients. Lazarus (1961) published the first report of desensi- 
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group desensitization produced significantly greater reductions in inter- 
personal performance anxiety (treatment target) for chronically anxious 
males when compared with changes during an untreatment wait period 
of equal length. The group desensitization subjects were also found to 
show a significant increase in an extra experimental index of perfor- 
mance in a college grade-point average. 

When the effects of group desensitization were evaluated against 
the results obtained through individual treatment Programs with com- 
parable subjects, the group method was found to be as effective as the 
individual application of systematic desensitization and better than 
insight-oriented psychotherapy. There was no evidence of symptom 
substitution. Paul (1968) recorded a two-year follow-up of that project 
and reported maintenance of the improvement found for the group 
desensitization, with additional improvement over the long-term follow- 
up period. There was no evidence of relapse or symptom substitution 
reported. 

Satiation. This is a process of presenting reinforcement at such a 
high rate that it loses its reinforcing value and may become adversative. 
Satiation can be induced either by providing such an abundance of a 
stimulus that its reinforcement values are lost or by continuously rein- 
forcing a response until it is no longer performed. It is a simple tech- 
nique that brings to mind the folklore of eliminating a young boy’s inter- 
est in smoking by plying him with cigars and encouraging him to smoke 
to his heart's content. After he has smoked enough to turn green, his 
appetite for smoking generally tends to decrease. 

A study very similar to this was used to test the effect of satiation 
on a group of cigarette smokers. Male and female smokers were as- 
signed randomly to one of two stimulus satiation groups in order to test 
the hypothesis that smoking behavior, being Operant in nature, could be 
directly weakened by providing an excess amount of reinforcement. 
One group doubled their amount of consumption for one week while 
the second group tripled their consumption. A control group smoked 
-normally during that time. The smoking rate was measured before a 
two-week period and at four months after treatment. The results showed 
that while the control group’s smoking rate remained unchanged over 
time, both satiation groups did significantly decrease their smoking 
rates. This method required the smoker to increase greatly his normal 
consumption of cigarettes for a period of time. It was hypothesized that 
as the rate of cigarette smoking increased to a satiation point, the 
reinforcement value of inhaling and exhaling smoke would diminish. 
With continuous excessive reinforcement, the reinforcement loses its 
rewarding properties altogether and becomes adversative. As the 
smoker continues to experience adverse effects in a wide variety of 
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situations, these situations lose their power to evoke the smoking re- 
sponse. 


SUMMARY 


Behavioral counseling in groups involves a broad range of short-term 
Procedures founded on the premise that acts are more potent than 
thoughts and words for influencing human behavior. The counseling 
strategies have been employed in a wide range of problem areas with 
all ages and all settings. The cited research illustrates the strategies 
applied in a variety of schools, clinics, and hospital settings with chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults. The behavioral techniques are designed 
for the individual and his situation. 

The research examples suggest that the use of behavioral counsel- 
ing in groups has primarily been individual counseling within the group 
setting rather than a group process. That is, the counselor has pro- 


` vided individual counseling to more than one person at a time; however, 


there has been very little reliance on the group members interacting 
with each other. It seems possible that the interaction of the group 


members could be used in the process of reinforcement to help a 
member learn new behaviors. 
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Group Counseling Theories: 
Synthesis and Analysis 


As recently as 1968, George Gazda, first president of the Association 
for Specialists in Group Work, wrote: “Group counseling has not 
reached the stage in its development, as has its sister discipline of 
group psychotherapy, where numerous labels have been applied to a 
variety of practices (p. 263).” Today, just a few short years later, the 
group movement has grown to such proportions that it is difficult to sort 
out all the different approaches that are being advocated in the litera- 
ture, While recognizing that there are additional approaches (i.e., reality 
therapy, rational emotive therapy) to group counseling, the approaches 
discussed in the earlier chapters of this text can form the base from 
which the reader can begin to formulate his own theoretical synthesis, 
and that is precisely the ultimate aim of this book. 

Quite obviously, any attempt to synthesize theories is influenced by 
one’s own biases. That being the case, it is appropriate at this juncture 
to state that the current authors adhere to an eclectic position. This 
does not mean that counselors should operate by picking first from this 
approach and then from that approach on a whimsical basis. Rather, it 
means that each group counselor must develop for himself an approach 
that works for him and provides the best possible services to his coun- 
selees. 

Robinson (1965), in discussing eclecticism, described four different 
orientations to counseling: pragmatic, syncretic, personality theorist, 
and eclectic. The pragmatic counselor is one who does not believe in 
any theory. The rationale for this position is that theory is something 
conceived in an ivory tower which has no relationship to actual counsel- 
ing practice. Such a counselor feels his own experience is the only 
thing on which he can rely. The syncretic counselor is one who uses 
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various ideas from several theories. This counselor makes no attempt 
to blend these various ideas into a consistent framework, and his coun- 
seling practice is a conglomeration of techniques with no inherent 
rhyme or reason for their use. The third type of counselor described 
by Robinson is the personality theorist. This category is comprised of 
counselors who fall in love with a particular approach and advocate 
its use for everything and everybody. The final category is—in Robin- 
son’s view—the true eclectic. The eclectic counselor attempts to pull 
valid and testable ideas from various approaches and blends them to- 
gether into a consistent whole. Many who call themselves eclectic 
counselors really belong to the pragmatic or syncretic categories, 
while some few counselors belong in the personality theorist group. 

It is the eclectic category that is advocated here. This counselor 
evolves his own consistent approach. A true eclectic approach means 


that the counselor has a reason for choosing a technique from the be- 
ccasion and a technique from the rela- 


havioral approaches on one O 
we are not advocating a hodge- 


tionship theorists on another. Hence, 
Podge; rather, we are asking counselors to develop a systematic 


development of a personal theory of group counseling. This chapter, as 
well as the preceding ones, has been designed to provide the theoreti- 
cal foundation for such development. The subsequent chapters dealing 
with processes are designed to build a framework on this foundation. 
It is for you, the reader, to finish the structure. 

This evaluation of group counseling theories, then, has as its pur- 
pose an examination of both the commonalities and the divergences 
in thought presented in the earlier analyses. TO facilitate this process, 
a conceptual model will first be presented through which the relation- _ 
Ship among the basic theoretical approaches to counseling can be 
examined, From this base model will be presented a second model, 
which will illustrate how these orientations are related to group coun- 


seling. Using both of these models as 4 foundation, interrelationships 
among the theories will be analyzed in terms of group process, ex- 
leader behaviors and techniques. In 


pecte viors, and l 
line ee recommendations that counselors develop their 
own eclectic position, the chapter will then illustrate the facilitative foes 
tors that cut across theoretical approaches to counseling. The fina 
focus will be on approaches that have been found to be most appro 
priate within different types of settings and with different group member 


populations. 
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approaches to counseling are not new. Frey (1972) points out that such 
systems have been developed by London (1964), Ullmann and Krasner 
(1965), Patterson (1966), Swenson (1967), and Barclay (1968). These 
models ranged in complexity from Patterson’s single dimension of 
rational-affective to Barclay’s (1968) four-celled model based on “epis- 
temological and ontological considerations about knowledge and reality 
(p. 5).” In examining the complexity of counseling theory, it would seem 
that no single-dimension model can be satisfactory. At the same time, 
a model like Barclay’s, which is based on philosophical orientations so 
removed from actual counseling practice, deepens the dichotomy be- 
tween theory and practice already too prevalent in our profession. What 
is needed, then, is a conceptual model that has more relationship to 
actual counseling practice. The model developed by Frey (1972) ap- 
pears to meet that standard. 

Frey (1972) combined the two unidimensional models of London 
(1964) and Patterson (1966) into a two-dimensional model. The Patter- 
son linear model, which places differing theoretical approaches to coun- 
seling on a rational-affective dimension, was used to examine the actual 
process of counseling. The London model, which classified counseling 
on the basis of its emphasis on insight-action, was used as a second 
dimension to examine the goals of counseling. The result of this com- 
bination is a four-celled model which is capable of showing the rela- 
tionship among counseling approaches both in terms of what actually 
occurs during counseling and in terms of the goals of counseling. 


Insight-Action Dimension 


As used here, the insight-action dimension is used to define the empha- 
sis placed by a particular counseling approach on the desired objec- 
tives. Those who adhere to the position that insight is a necessary 
prerequisite to behavior change and those who adhere to the view that 
counseling must be involved with the total individual are placed toward 
the insight end of the dimension. Theorists that view counseling as 
being concerned about specific behavioral outcomes from counseling 
are placed toward the action dimension. 


Rational-Affective Dimension 


The second dimension, rational-affective, refers to the emphasis given 
by a particular approach to the expected nature of activity in counsel- 
ing. There are those who place more emphasis on counseling as a rea- 
soning process, while others see the necessity for placing emphasis on 
the emotions being experienced by the individual. In the first instance 
the belief is that more rational thinking leads to feeling better, while 
the latter believes that only after the emotions are sorted out can one 
reason more effectively. 


Figure 1 Conceptual Model #1 
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true. They see reasoning and insight as part of the process, but they are 
slightly more concerned with affect and action in the form of direct 
behavioral changes. 

In the upper right quadrant, insight-affective, are found both the 
psychoanalytic and the self-theory encounter theorists. The emphasis 
here is on the need for clients to first understand their feelings, their 
inner motivations and needs, and their responsibility for themselves. 
Emphasis is on feeling, knowing, and understanding (Frey, 1972). 
While the actual method used to achieve the objectives is quite differ- 
ent, both the self-theory and psychoanalytic theorists see counseling as 
an affective process with insight into oneself as the objective. Cer- 
tainly the psychoanalytic position places more emphasis on an ex- 
ploration of the past than does the basically here-and-now position of 
self theory but, if one considers the general beliefs of both, it is clear 
that they share very similar notions about both the process and the ob- 
jectives of counseling. 

Before leaving the discussion of this quadrant one caution is 
needed. The self-theory encounter Position in the quadrant is based 
primarily on the theoretical writing of Carl Rogers. Other writers, 
notably Carkhuff (1969a, 1969b, 1971) discuss the basic position of 
Rogers, but they also discuss more action-oriented factors. Hence, the 
more an individual counselor adheres to the notions of Carkhuff, the 
closer to the intersection of the four quadrants he would be located. 

In the lower right quadrant, affective-action, are found both the 
T-group theorists and the Gestalt encounter theorists. The T-group 
position was Previously discussed because of its position very near the 
center. The Gestalt Position, however, is somewhat unique in that it 
places the heaviest emphasis on the affective or feeling dimension. In 
terms of the insight-action dimension it leans toward action, but there 
is almost equal emphasis on the necessity for insight. As such, it 
strikes more of a balance between insight and action than do the self 
theorists, behaviorists, or psychoanalysts, and is close to the TA and 
T-group theorists on this dimension. 

Finally, in the lower left quadrant, action-rational, are located that 
group of counselors collectively called behaviorists. The emphasis here 
is on specific behavioral changes rather than on feeling, knowing, and 
understanding. As is shown in Figure 1, the behaviorists as a group are 
much more action-oriented than any other theorists. They hold to the 
belief that changes in behavior brought about through a largely cog- 
nitive approach must develop before one can feel better about oneself. 

Looking again at Figure 1, many of the differing theoretical positions 
seem to fall in rather close proximity to each other in terms of a general 
outlook toward the process of counseling and toward the ultimate ob- 
jectives of that process. Not surprisingly, the behaviorists and self 
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theorists show up at the extremes, followed closely by the Gestaltists 
and psychoanalysts. 

If this were the only model used, an adequate understanding of the 
interrelationships among the general orientations toward the counsel- 
ing process and outcomes could be developed. But since we are pri- 
marily interested in how these general orientations are applied in group 
Counseling, a second diagram is needed which, while directly related 
to the first, is more specific to the group situation (Figure 2). 


GROUP COUNSELING: A CONCEPTUAL MODEL #2 


One of the crucial dimensions along which various group theorists can 
be placed is a continuum running from leader-centered to member- 
centered. Leader-centered represents an orientation toward the group 
leader as expert. With such an orientation much of what happens is 
determined by the group leader. A member-centered orientation leads 
to a view of the group leader as a facilitator of member-member inter- 
action. Much of what happens is a product of the group members’ inter- 
actions, not the leader’s direction. : ; 

A second dimension, which is most difficult to define using a single 
Word, is what we refer to here as a process-outcome continuum. Pro- 


cess, as defined here, refers to an emphasis on the use of group dy- 
group situation itself, and on 


Namics principles, on the benefits of the i 
a holistics approach to individuals. Outcomes, as defined here, means 
more emphasis on what happens after counseling, on specific behav- 
ioral changes, and on the concept that group counseling is actually 
individual counseling occurring in a group setting. 


Dimensions and Quadrants 
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Figure 2 Conceptual Model #2 
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tainly the T-group, with its semistructured activities, and TA, with its 
contracts, have elements of leader-centered behavior, but they both are 
also concerned about facilitating member-member interactions in the 
group. Likewise, both are concerned about the total individual and the 
transfer of group learning to outcomes outside of counseling. 

One change in quadrants between this model and the previous 
model involves psychoanalysis. The reader will recall that psychoanal- 
ysis falls in the insight-affective quadrant of the first model, but in the 
group model it moves to the upper left quadrant because of its reliance 
on the concept of group leader as expert. It is also important to note 
that, while it is located in a process-oriented quadrant, the process 
emphasized is different from the process emphasized by the Gestalt 
and self theorists located in the upper right quadrant. The dynamics of 
psychoanalytic groups are involved with what might be termed a there- 
and-then theme, as opposed to the here-and-now perspective of the 
Gestalt and self-theory groups. The major dynamics of psychoanalytic 
groups are the working through of transferences and countertransfer- 
ences. The Gestalt and self-theory groups tend to be concerned with 
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what is going on either in the group or in actual life at that point in 
time. The latter two approaches also place much more reliance on the 
interactions of group members than do the analytic groups. There is 
some similarity in the approaches when the psychoanalytic group 
focuses on the group members as a reconstruction of a family. In this 
case the focus of the psychoanalytic group is also on the interactions 
with other group members. The objective of this approach is to help 
the individual see how his interactions with others are based on faulty 
perceptions. As can be seen, this is very similar to the dynamics in- 
volved in self-theory and Gestalt groups. 

While no specific approach discussed here falls into the member- 
outcome quadrant, it is the quadrant where self-help or leaderless 
groups that come together for a specific purpose could be placed. Alco- 
holics Anonymous would be a good example of an approach located 
in this quadrant. Here the interpersonal process is utilized to help each 
individual abstain from alcohol. Hence, it is process-oriented, but 
toward a specified objective. 

The final quadrant, outcome-leader, contains those adhering to a 
behavioral or learning theory position. The behaviorists have the least 
concern for group dynamics and the most concern for specific out- 
comes from counseling. They also place more importance on the leader 
engaging in specific behaviors designed to bring about behavioral 
changes in the group members. They do not ignore the importance of 
member interaction, but more importance is placed on the group coun- 
selor as leader of the group process and as a primary agent of rein- 


forcement. 
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while the group leader may be of the greatest value to the group pro- 
cess because of his training, he is far from the only ingredient, and that 
it would be erroneous not to consider the importance of the group itself. 
If some central factors that are common to the process of group coun- 
seling can be established, then it is possible to obtain some central 
notion of the process which can help to develop strategies for selecting 
clients, for composing the group, and for the development of leader 
behaviors and techniques that will enhance the development and power 
of these facilitative factors (Yalom, 1970). 

Such an approach is warranted by the somewhat meager research 
evidence existing on commonalities in counseling. The classic studies 
by Fiedler (1950, 1951) on individual counseling indicated that experi- 
enced counselors, regardless of their particular theoretical position, 
closely resembled one another in terms of their actual practice of coun- 
seling. A similar study by Heine (1953) found that clients of counselors 
from different theoretical orientations attributed their improvement to 
similar counselor behaviors. In still another study Truax (1966) demon- 
strated that behavioral principles were present in client-centered coun- 
seling. While all of these studies took place with individual counseling, 
there is reason to assume that the same pattern of similarities and over- 
lap would be found in group counseling. 

Gottschalk (1966) examined T-groups and found that there was a 
great deal of similarity between what actually went on in T-groups and 
what would be expected to take place in psychoanalytic groups. Studies 
by Berzon, Pious, and Parson (1963) and by Yalom, Tinklenberg, and 
Gilula (Yalom, 1970) also demonstrated that clients of differing types of 
therapy groups identified therapeutic elements that cut across the 
groups. Finally, in one massive investigation, Corsini and Rosenberg 
(1955) examined three hundred groups and were able to identify through 
factoring nine major categories of therapeutic factors that were com- 
mon across groups. These factors, as well as ones developed by Yalom 


(1970) and Guttmacher and Birk (1971), will be used here as the basis 
for commonalities and dissimilarities. 


Acceptance or Cohesion 


“The feeling of true acceptance, cohesion, and sense of belonging which 
develops in a group therapeutically engaged often 
work on issues they could not really grapple with in individual therapy 
... (Guttmacher & Birk, 1971, p. 553).” Cohesion Or acceptance in a 
group does not necessarily mean that all members are friends. Rather, 
it is a feeling shared by all group members that each individual has a 
place in the group. There develops a sense of oneness of purpose, and 
it is this purpose that binds them together. If a group is to function in an 
effective way, then this feeling among the group members must be de- 
veloped. Each member must feel that he or she is an important con- 


enables parties to 
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tributing member of that group. Nearly all writers within the field of 
group work mention either acceptance of members or cohesion as a 
key element to the process of counseling. It develops a sense of being 
part of something special within individuals, and it is this feeling and 
the feeling of individual importance within the group structure that per- 
mit individuals to deal with material that otherwise might provoke such 
a high level of anxiety that they would not deal with it. Of all the thera- 
peutic factors, this one is at the core of a successful group; without it 
there really is no group. The leader, through his modeling behavior, can 
do much to enhance the development of this feeling in members. 


Universalization 

To seek out counseling is a very difficult step for many individuals. 
Such a step means dealing with the fact that there are some things that 
the individual is simply unable to deal with herself. Such a feeling leads 
one to the conviction that she is so unique that no one else could ex- 
perience what she is experiencing. Individual counseling offers very 
little opportunity for an individual to discover that she is not alone in 
her problems. The group situation, however, provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for the individual to experience the fact that she is not alone. Yes, 
she is a unique individual with her own particular life pattern and be- 
haviors that are causing difficulty, but in the group she is often con- 
fronted with the fact that other individuals have problems similar to her 
own. In simple terms, there is relief in knowing that you are not all alone 
in a boat in a sea of unknown faces. Yalom (1970) found in his own 
group work that there are two general feelings of group members that 
approach universality. One is the general feeling of inadequacy that indi- 
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other. Group members can offer support, reassurance, and insight to 
other group members. They can also point out strengths and weak- 
nesses to each other (Yalom, 1970). It has long been recognized that 
one of the most powerful influences on any individual’s behavior is that 
influence generated from peers. In the group situation, peers are often 
able to make criticisms, confront, and question other group members 
much more effectively than is the counselor. Group counseling facili- 
tates this phenomenon because of the natural tendency of individuals 
to want to help their fellows. The group generates the feeling of “I 
help you and you help me.” It is this very kind of reciprocal process 
upon which such self-help groups as Alcoholics Anonymous are based. 


Imitative Behavior 


Bandura (1969) has demonstrated in numerous investigations that learn- 
ing does take place through imitation [see Chapter 6, p. 221], and the 
group process provides each client many potential models. In the indi- 
vidual setting, the only model provided to the client is the counselor. In a 
group situation the client can examine the behavior of many different 
individuals. In some cases the client will observe other members’ be- 
haviors which he sees as more effective than his own and will attempt 
to take on those behaviors. He also has the Opportunity to see in others 
some behavior that is very similar to his own, and the reasons why that 
behavior is ineffective or inappropriate. Because a group is composed 
of so many differing types of individuals, there is potential for both 
positive learning (i.e., taking on a new positive behavior) and negative 
learning (i.e., doing away with a behavior that is inappropriate). 

. The introduction of specific types of models into the group counsel- 
Ing process ıs a specified form of this natural group phenomenon. In 
short, this involves the counselor presenting to the group in some 
fashion a model who demonstrates the desired behavior. This concept 
and the concept of leader as model both receive more detailed atten- 
tion in the leadership chapter. Here we are simply referring to the 


natural process that occurs because the group represents a microcosm 
of real life. 


Reality Testing 


The group, because it represents a microcosm of real life, also presents 
an environment in which members have the opportunity to express 
feelings and attitudes, to try new behaviors, and to receive accurate 
feedback for these expressions and actions in a relatively safe environ- 
ment. An individual who has had difficulty being assertive has the op- 
portunity in the group situation to try various forms of assertive be- 
havior in a situation where he will not get hurt. 

The group setup also provides a situation in which problems, paf- 
ticularly of an interpersonal nature, exist as in life in the outside world. 
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An individual who is aggressive in real life will also tend to be aggres- 
sive in the group situation. Thus, the group situation provides the oppor- 
tunity for the direct observation of the participant’s behavior, percep- 
tions, and feelings, enabling the counselor to more fully understand the 
individual’s needs and problems (Guttmacher & Birk, 1971). In this way, 
both the counselor and other members of the group can deal with the 
behavior directly, rather than as discussed by a client in individual 
counseling. It is the difference between being able to deal directly with 
behavior as opposed to having to deal with behavior through the 
Client's verbalizations, which tend to be filtered through his eyes. In 
effect, the client is confronted with the reality of his behavior. 

Guttmacher and Birk (1971) point to the strong advantage of reality 
testing in the group for those individuals with what they term egosyn- 
tonic problems. These are individuals with subtle character problems 
that are peculiar to them. Often these individuals do not feel that they 
really have a problem; the problem is in their environment. The student 
who always blames his difficulties on those “bad” teachers is one ex- 
ample. In individual counseling it is difficult to get such a client to 
really examine his own behavior. In the group situation, however, he is 
confronted with his own behavior by other group members. 


Improvement of Interpersonal Skills 
While the self theorists, T-group/sensitivity group theorists, and the 


encounter theorists tend to place more emphasis on interpersonal 
learning in the group process than do the behaviorists or the analytical 
theorists, all groups enhance the development of these skills. For many 
individuals the group provides one of the very few opportunities in their 
lives to form meaningful relationships with other individuals. The sense 
of openness, honesty, and feedback that is encouraged in most groups 
lends itself to helping individuals see those behaviors they engage in 
that turn people off, and to improve on those behaviors that are con- 
ducive to good relationships. In this atmosphere they feel encouraged 
to try to make contact with others. They have the opportunity to nn 
others’ interpersonal skills (imitative learning) and to try those behav- 
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simply because it is a group, has the potential for providing each mem- 
ber a vast storehouse of information about himself, others, institutions, 
or a wide variety of other circumstances. It is difficult to conceptualize 
many human difficulties that do not involve both an emotional level and 
a cognitive or informational level. Group leaders, therefore, must make 
sure that each client in the group has dealt with both the emotional and 
factual level of his concern. In short, information or concrete knowledge 
is an important therapeutic variable, and the group process provides 
many sources for such information. 


Catharsis 

As with the element of information, the common factor of catharsis is 
often overlooked. Yet, the phenomenon occurs in most groups. Cathar- 
sis is the expression of either repressed or stored-up emotion, which 
often releases the tension created by the emotion within the individual. 
The fact that the group provides a safe environment in which an indi- 
vidual can freely express his deepest feelings is a benefit in and of it- 
self. This is generally one of the first goals of many group leaders, and 
many theorists feel that catharsis is one of the primary factors in de- 
veloping group cohesion. It should be noted, however, that seldom is 
the ventilation of one’s feelings enough. While it has great benefit in 
releasing bottled-up material, it is only one step in the counseling 
process. It is indeed unfortunate that, in many groups run by leaders 
who are not appropriately trained, catharsis is looked upon as the ulti- 
mate goal, and there is no attempt to help the individual reintegrate him- 
self after the ventilating experience. It is also true that the group 
leader must be sure the entire group is ready to deal with any single 
individual’s catharsis. If the phenomenon takes place prior to a group’s 
development of the ability to handle it, the individual will most likely 
be harmed by the experience. If the group members treat the individual 
with warmth, acceptance, and respect during and after the catharsis, 
the process most likely will be beneficial. If, however, they reject or in 
some way show hostility toward the individual because of material re- 
vealed, then the experience can be negative. 


Transference 


While not all theorists discuss the transference phenomenon, most 
acknowledge that the past interpersonal experiences of an individual 
group member will affect his interactions with other group members. 
The more traditional counselors will talk about the group as becoming 
a representation of the primary family unit, while others will discuss it 
in terms of the past learning affecting the present. Regardless of the 
reason given to the phenomenon, or what it is called, clients in a group 
situation do ascribe’attitudes, feelings, and behaviors to other group 
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members that are not based on the actual behavior of these individuals. 
That is, in some way the individual member forms a distorted percep- 
tion of his fellow group members. The advantage of this taking place in 
the group counseling situation is that such behaviors are not permitted 
to become fixed, as they are in the outside world. Rather, this stereotyp- 
ing behavior or transference behavior is dealt with in the group. Either 
the counselor will challenge the behavior or, hopefully, the group mem- 
bers themselves will confront the individual with what he is doing. In 
either case, the individual with the distorted perceptions is helped first 
to see how his perceptions are distorted, and then to work them through 
so that he can interact with people as they are. 

The elements in the group counseling process dealt with here cut 
across the various approaches to groups. These are elements that take 
Place in the group process to a greater or lesser degree, depending on 
the particular group and the manner in which it is being led. Their im- 
portance cannot be overemphasized, for in and of themselves they 
Provide therapeutic benefits to group members, irrespective of other 
group procedures being used. They are, in effect, some of the prime 
reasons for using the group process instead of individual counseling. 
Except for catharsis, information, and to a lesser extent, transference, 


the therapeutic factors discussed are ones that take place in the group 
counseling situation. Having examined, 


situation and not in an individual rec 
then, the common core of therapeutic factors in the group process, it is 
now appropriate to turn to the ways in which the various theorists view 
the leader’s functioning and the techniques appropriate to the group 


Process. This involves the various positions as they appear in the four 
quadrants on the group model. 
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freedom for the client. Similarly, Wolpe and Lazarus (1966) describe the 
need for the counselor to communicate to the client a desire to serve, 
as well as empathy and respect. Krumboltz (1966) suggests that the 
counselor must communicate his understanding and caring for the 
client. Certainly the T-group and the encounter group theorists also 
place a great deal of importance on the relationship. A major focus of 
their approach is on the improvement of interpersonal communication. 

Rogers (1957) was one of the first individuals to call attention to the 
importance of what he termed the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for therapeutic change in counseling. Since that time the conditions 
described by Rogers have been subjected to a great deal of research 
and modification. Truax (1963), in a study that was to have tremendous 
impact on the professions, found that counselors who provided high 
levels of accurate empathy, understanding, nonpossessive warmth, 
and genuineness induced greater self-exploration and behavioral 
changes in individuals than did counselors who offered low levels of 
these conditions. Since that time the importance of the relationship 
dimension in counseling has been substantiated in a multitude of re- 
search investigations. Rogers et al. (1957), Truax and Carkhuff (1967), 
Carkhuff and Berenson (1967), Berenson and Carkhuff (1967), Carkhuff 
(1969a, 1969b, 1971) have all demonstrated the importance of the rela- 
tionship. Carkhuff (1969a, 1969b) has now refined these dimensions, 
renamed them, and refined a scale for measuring the level of counselor- 
offered dimensions. More will be said about these dimensions in Part 
Two of this text, but their importance here is that they define conditions 
for counseling that most counseling theorists believe are necessary in 
both individual and group counseling, 

In large part, the forming of a cohesive group is attributed to the 
establishment of the necessary relationship. The key difference between 
theorists is that while most feel the conditions are necessary, some be- 
lieve the conditions are not sufficient in and of themselves to produce 
therapeutic change. Given the assumptions that these dimensions are 
necessary, we shall examine the expected leader behaviors and tech- 


niques as expressed by the theorists in each of the four quadrants of 
Figure 2. 


Process-Member Quadrant 


The group leaders in this quadrant, regardless of particular theoretical 
orientation, see their role as a facilitator of the group process. Those 
group leaders who adhere to the self-theory and Gestalt positions be- 
lieve that the prime responsibility of the leader is to establish the 
Proper group conditions. In large part, they believe that the group coun- 
selor does this by modeling the behavior that is appropriate for all 
members of the group. They attempt to make it clear that they are not 
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accepting full responsibility for the process of the group. In effect, they 
demonstrate through their behavior that in their view leadership is 
shared by all members. Nonetheless, the very fact that they model be- 
haviors they believe are necessary does give some structure to the 
group. Their groups are not leaderless. The Gestalt leader will tend to 
be more active during this period and is particularly concerned about 
focusing the group on the here-and-now dynamics of the group. The 
self theorists tend to open the group in very unstructured fashion, thus 
indicating from the first that they are not there to lead the group in any 
particular direction. For both the self theorists and the Gestalt theorists 
the opening usually will consist only of a summary of the reasons for 
the members being there. If the group has been established because 
of a specific need of the group members, this statement will generally 
be directed toward the therapeutic outcome for which the group mem- 
bers joined the group. If the group is more of a personal growth group 
experience, then the statement may be much more open-ended. 

After the opening, the counselor in both the Gestalt and self-theory 
Positions will attempt to model the desired behaviors. The first is to 
make all individuals feel safe in the group situation. As Rogers states, 
“| want him to feel from the first that if he risks saying something highly 
Personal, or absurd, or hostile, or cynical, there will be at least one 
person in the circle who respects him enough to hear him clearly... 
(1970, p. 47).” The goal of the leader through the modeling of the ap- 
Propriate behaviors is to establish a safe, threat-free, nonjudgmental 
atmosphere with an emphasis on the en of the rela- 
tionshi icipants, including the leader. 
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leader as facilitator, it is as facilitator of both the group process and of 
the learning of specific material. The more the leader is oriented toward 
the traditional NTL-group position, the more reliance there will be on 
transfer of learning and activities that are designed to facilitate that 
learning. In such cases the leader will often use structured exercises 
which the members go through; the leader then helps the group mem- 
bers process that material, and then translates the new learning to 
situations outside the group. In this sense the leader goes through a 
fairly prescribed procedure and does function in the traditional sense of 
leader. The more he moves toward the encounter end of this continuum, 
the more emphasis there will be on leader as member, and the less em- 
phasis there will be on structured procedures and transfer of learning. 

In terms of specific techniques used by the group leader, the self- 
theorist and Gestalt group leaders advocate an essentially technique- 
free process. In both cases the emphasis is primarily on counselor be- 
haviors that enhance member-member interactions, basic group trust, 
the expression of feeling, and the development of insight on the part of 
each member. The emphasis of the self theorist is on the counselor’s 
ability to convey the dimensions of empathy, respect, genuineness, con- 
creteness, immediacy, relevant counselor self-revelation, and confron- 
tation. The last three of these dimensions go beyond the establishment 
of a facilitative relationship and are more action-oriented. Self theorists 
who adhere to the use of these last three dimensions really are taking 
an eclectic position and would show up closer to the axis of Figure 2. 
They are dimensions that go beyond the original position of Rogers and 
are designed to move the clients toward behavioral changes based on 
the insights they have developed during the first phase. Beyond the 
counselor providing these conditions, modeling the conditions for the 
group members, and encouraging their use of the dimensions, no other 
specific techniques are advocated. 

While the Gestalt group leaders do not necessarily talk about the 
provision of the dimensions just discussed, the behavior they advocate 
for the leader is very similar. As with the self theorists, their primary 
concern is with the facilitation of an understanding of the dynamics 
going on in the group and of helping individuals recognize that they 
can maintain control over their own lives. 

The T-group leaders’ approach is also similar to the self-theory ap- 
proach, but many of them advocate the use of interaction exercises that 
are designed to facilitate interpersonal understanding. The T-group 
leader has as his chief goal the facilitation of a conducive learning 
environment, and data in the form of problem situations or simulations 
brought to the group may facilitate that process. He also attempts to 
model desirable behavior for all group members by raising questions, 
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expressing his own feelings, and accepting criticism. The group leader is 
profoundly concerned with keeping the flow of communication between 
members open, so he will be quick to point out blocks to that communi- 
cation process. Finally, he is very concerned about the transfer of 
learning from the group to the outside. Hence, one of his chief tech- 
niques is the processing of material produced in the group and focusing 
the group’s attention on the application of this learning to the outside. 


Member-Outcome Quadrant 

The reader will recall that this quadrant is best represented by groups 
of a self-help or leaderless orientation. As such, no counselor is in- 
volved in the ongoing operation of the group, but it is possible that a 
counselor will refer individuals to such groups. The most obvious 
examples are groups such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Weight Watchers, 
or the various self-help groups involved with the problems of drug 
abuse. In general, these groups came together for a very specific pur- 
Pose (i.e., to eliminate alcoholic consumption) and the means for achiev- 
ing this aim are largely through member-member interaction and support. 


Outcome-Leader Quadrant f l 
Counselors who adhere to the various behavioral positions tend to view 


group counseling as a specialized learning situation. They also hold 
that the first step in the group process is the establishment of a coun- 
seling relationship, but they believe that the resolution of the group 
members’ difficulties will be due to the same application of the laws of 
learning that govern most human behavior. The establishment of the 
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can be seen, the behavioral counselor tends to shift his behaviors as 
the group moves through the early stages of self-exploration to the later 
stages of developing more adaptive modes of behavior. 

Having helped each group member to clarify his concern, consider 
alternatives, and finally, to select a desired outcome, the behavioral 
counselor selects those techniques that he feels will help the client 
achieve those goals. Depending on his particular orientation, the coun- 
selor will make use of reinforcement, modeling, shaping, extinction, 
counterconditioning, cognitive learning, and contracting. It is the group 
leader who decides which one of these techniques is appropriate, and 
then uses it to help each client achieve his goal. The group situation 
has the added benefit of providing the possibility of added reinforce- 
ments from other group members as each member moves toward his 
particular goal. These reinforcements are generally more powerful than 
any reinforcements coming from the counselor. The group situation also 
has the added benefit of providing for the use of modeling procedures. 
It has been demonstrated that the use of models who actually take part 
in the group process can be a beneficial addition to the counseling 
process (Hansen, Niland, & Zanni, 1969; Warner & Hansen, 1970; War- 
ner, 1971). This is one of the most action-oriented or specific outcome- 
oriented approaches and it stands almost by itself as a group approach. 
However, those theorists, not included here, who adhere to a very ra- 
tional approach might also be included in this quadrant. 


Leader-Process Quadrant 


There are two basic approaches to group counseling located in this 
quadrant, psychoanalytic and Transactional Analysis. As pointed out 
earlier, it is somewhat misleading to place TA in this quadrant, because 
in many ways it comes the closest to striking a balance among all four 
quadrants. Nonetheless, it is placed here because much of its focus is 
on analysis of life positions and life scripts of group members. Hence, 
in terms of the process dimension, it tends to share with psychoanalysis 
a there-and-then orientation and a focus on the total individual. It needs 
to be pointed out that this emphasis in TA shifts to more of a here-and- 
now orientation once the there-and-then material is understood. 

The TA group leader’s primary responsibility within the group is to 
establish conditions that enable him to study the ways in which people 
interact. As such, there is some concern with the kind of group process 
found in groups from the upper right quadrant. During this period the 
leader is developing an understanding of the characteristic games of 
each group member, which leads to an understanding of their individual 
life scripts and the nature of their ego states. The accrued material iS 


then interpreted to each group member as appropriate. This constitutes 
the there-and-then part of the process. 
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The TA counselor then attempts to move the group members toward 
action by first giving each group member the feeling that he has the 
group leader’s and the other group members’ protection and permis- 
sion to try new behaviors. Hence, the first stage of TA group counseling 
shows a strong resemblance to psychoanalytic groups, but in its con- 
tractual agreements between leader and group members and its focus 
in later stages of the process, it moves very close to the behavioral 
position. 

In a similar vein to TA, counselors that adhere to the more tradi- 
tional psychoanalytic position agree that the relationship variables are 
necessary and that they are only the first step. They hold that the coun- 
selor, as the professionally trained individual in the relationship, has 
the responsibility of directing the group counseling toward the accom- 
plishment of its goals. Most theorists of this persuasion see the group 
situation as being simply an extension of individual counseling. As such, 
the leader is to engage in the same behaviors that he would exhibit in 
individual counseling. His direction is designed to facilitate free asso- 
ciation and transference phenomena among all members, which in turn 
enables him to develop an understanding of the clients’ difficulties. 
Based on this understanding, the counselor, as the acknowledged ex- 
Pert, is able to make a tentative diagnosis of the problem to the clients 
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These transferences are facilitated if very little structure is provided by 
the counselor in the initial group sessions. 

The counselor seeks to use the same kinds of techniques that are 
used in analytic individual counseling. The group is encouraged to free 
associate, to say anything that comes into their minds. As was noted in 
Chapter 2 on the analytic approach, there is some difference of opinion 
as to how effective this is in a group setting, but there does seem to be 
general agreement that, at the very least, the group discussion can ap- 
proach the level of true free association. Through the free association 
or group discussion and the transference relationships, the counselor 
develops an understanding of the group members. He then uses 
interpretations to help each member of the group understand the re- 
pressed material that has been affecting his or her present behavior. 
Having led the clients to self-awareness, his assumption is that they 
will now develop new modes of behavior. 

To summarize, out of this complexity of views about the necessary 
leadership behaviors there are some factors that seem to stand out. 
First, the leader must engage in modeling behaviors which indicate to 
the group members the need for a trusting, open, threat-free atmo- 
sphere in the group. Second, it would seem desirable that the leader 
not assume full responsibility for the direction of the group; that by 
sharing leadership functions that do not abrogate his responsibility, he 
is encouraging full involvement of the membership. Third, the leader 
should attempt to keep the major focus of the group on the current 
situation. This is not to say that early experiences may not be important 
and should be ignored. Rather it would seem that such discussions, if 
they occur, should be directly related to how this affects the current life 
situation and how that situation can be changed. Fourth, most ap- 
proaches rely on active involvement from the group leader. With the 
possible exception of the self-theory encounter and the Gestalt groups, 
all groups tend to be more leader-centered than member-centered. Fi- 
nally, for the group counselor to consider the group as simply an exten- 
sion of individual counseling does a disservice to the therapeutic poten- 
tial of the group. Certainly, each individual in the group needs to 
receive specific attention for his or her unique situation, but it is equally 
important that the group leader utilize Procedures that maximize the 
potential for learning that takes place by focusing on the group process. 

The differences that do exist, once again, concern the degree of 
reliance by the different approaches on group dynamics and their re- 
spective faiths in the ability of the group member to solve his own con- 
cerns. Those leaders who emphasize the benefits of the group and the 
ability of each individual to control himself place most of their emphasis 
on techniques that focus on the Ongoing group process. Those who 
place less emphasis on the group and on the individuals’ abilities to 
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BEHAVIOR OF GROUP MEMBERS 


As has been shown in Figure 2, membership factors are a major dimen- 
oe of the group model, and the importance attributed to the behavior 

members within the group setting varies in proportion to the amount 
af Importance given to the counselor as leader of the group. The more 
Senn is placed on the concept of counselor as expert, the less reli- 
Th is placed on the importance of membership behaviors. In general, 

e self theorists, T-group/sensitivity group, and the Gestalt group 
theorists place more emphasis on member behaviors, while the psycho- 
analysts, transactional analysts, and the behaviorists are somewhat less 
concerned. In order to conceptualize these differences there is a need 
to examine some specific areas as they relate to member behavior. 


Group Composition 

The composition of the group is certainly an influential factor in mem- 

ber behavior, especially in ultimate behavior. Most group theorists, with 

the possible exception of some behaviorists, favor a group composed 

Of heterogeneous individuals as opposed to a homogeneous population, 

except in the case of severe behavioral problems, which would be 
h a heteroge- 


treated in group psychotherapy- The reason is that suc 
neous group provides a much more realistic representation of the real 


world, thus enhancing the possibility of more interaction among mem- 
bers and of more reality testing. Some behaviorists lean to a relatively 
homogeneous group, such as a group of individuals who are experi- 
encing the general problem of interpersonal relations. They would hold, 
however, that while the members would share the common general con- 
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the norms of behavior that are established place all members in a help- 
ing role as well as a role needing help. The basis for the establishment 
of these norms springs from the group counselor’s modeling the appro- 
priate behavior. The Gestalt group leaders also place a great deal of 
reliance on the group members to establish the proper facilitative 
norms. In both cases the leader will also try to get the group to exam- 
ine any norms that appear to be nonfacilitative, but for the most part 
there is a faith in the ability of the members to establish the appropriate 
norms for behavior. 

The more analytically oriented counselor expresses less faith in the 
group’s ability to establish norms; hence, he or she will attempt to 
structure the group's behavior along appropriate lines. In general, how- 
ever, analytic counselors do believe that each individual must give up 
some of his own ego identity for the sake of group identity, an identity 
which they feel is necessary if the group is to function therapeutically. 

T-group and TA group leaders both place a similar emphasis on the 
establishment of norms which facilitate feedback, group support, a cli- 
mate of trust, self-disclosures, and the unfreezing of past modes of be- 
havior. As with the self theorist, there is somewhat of a belief in the 
group’s ability to establish these norms, but if necessary the leader will 
Provide the appropriate direction. 

The behaviorists place perhaps the least emphasis on the establish- 
ment of group norms, but they also advocate the establishment of 
modes of behavior in which everyone can participate freely. 

As in the case of leadership behaviors, discussed earlier, in all ap- 
Proaches there is an emphasis on the establishment of group norms 
that permit an open, honest, threat-free atmosphere. The only question 
is how much confidence is placed in the group members to do this 
themselves, and how much reliance there is on the leader to guide the 
establishment of these norms. It is also true that, beyond the establish- 
ment of norms for the initial group behaviors, each theorist tries to 
establish norms of behavior that are consistent with the underlying 
theoretical approach. In the T-group situation the emphasis is on here- 
and-now material and such a norm is established, while quite the con- 
trary is encouraged in the analytic group. The behaviorist is concerned 
about discussing actual behavior; the self theorist is more concerned 
with an individual's feelings; and the TA counselor encourages explora- 
tion of game playing and scripts. In each case the group leader encour- 
ages those behaviors which he or she believes will lead to a facilitative 
atmosphere and discourages those that do not. The group members will 
quickly learn these behaviors and will move to establish norms that con- 
form to them. When these norms are established, the members them- 
selves will generally act to enforce them, so that when one member 
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begins to behave in ways that are not in agreement with the norms, he 
will be censured. In this way norms, once established, do control 
behavior. 

Role Behavior of Members. The behavior taken on by individual 
members as they fulfill certain roles within the group is role behavior. 
For example, one member may at one time during the group act as a 
conciliator between warring factions within the group, or one member 
may act in a blocking role by negating whatever the group discusses. 

The relative importance attributed to role behavior depends in large 
part on the extent to which a particular approach relies on the dynamics 
of the group process as part of the therapeutic process. Hence, it is not 
surprising that the self-theorist, T-group, TA, and Gestalt group lead- 
ers pay a great deal of attention to the effects of group roles on both 
individual and group performance, with the transactional analysts, be- 
haviorists, and the analytically oriented leaders much less concerned. 

Despite the position of the latter three schools of thought, there is a 
great deal of evidence that individual group members do take on cer- 


tain roles within the group process, and the nature of these roles has a 
group. The area is so impor- 


great deal to do with the success of any k 
tant that an entire chapter in Part Two [Chapter 9] is devoted to the 
topic of membership roles. 
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that serves the function of facilitating the communication and feeling of 
trust within the group, or he can fulfill a role which acts to move the 
group toward the acomplishment of its task. Finally, he may take on a 
role which acts to hinder the process of the group. It is hoped, of 
Course, that most members Will operate in the first two areas as they 
are appropriate in the group process; that is, they will develop flexible 
role behavior. It is to be expected, however, that in most groups some 
individuals, at least for a period of time, will take on blocking roles. 
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Transference and Member Behavior. Earlier in this chapter, trans- 
ference within the group was discussed as a therapeutic factor com- 
mon to most groups. It should be apparent that such a phenomenon 
plays an important function in determining the behavior of members. 
The analytically oriented counselor, in particular, places a great deal of 
importance on the fact that the group has the potential for becoming a 
recapitulation of each individual’s family. Thus a multiple transference 
occurs, which is going to affect the way each member behaves toward 
both the group leader (father or mother) and the other members of the 
group (siblings). While other approaches do not place this degree of 
emphasis on transference, there is general agreement that group mem- 
bers tend to behave towards one another as they behave toward sim- 
ilar people in the outside world. This is particularly true in TA groups, 
where it is felt that the group member will engage in the same games 
in the group that he does in the outside world. In either case, the mem- 
ber is behaving in ways which are not consistent with the actual situ- 
ation, and this behavior can become the base for helping each indi- 
vidual look at himself. 

While the whole subject of the group process is a complex matter, 
it is hoped that the conceptual models used to examine the various 
theoretical positions have provided the beginning of the framework for 
the reader to develop his own position. It should be clear at this point 
that, in terms of a general group atmosphere, leader behaviors, and 
member behaviors, there are a great many commonalities, particularly 
among theorists located in similar quadrants of the model. There are, 
of course, differences, but they are often of degree rather than kind. 

By now, it may become apparent to the reader that each of these 
positions in many ways is only a partial theory. Despite some claims to 
the contrary, it is unlikely that any single approach is the best one for 
every participant. Given that assumption, it is important to examine 
those settings and types of member difficulties in which the various 
positions discussed appear to have the highest probability for pro- 
ducing successful outcomes. Such an examination is in line with the 
eclectic position of this book: that differing individuals in differing situ- 
ations require different approaches. 


GROUP PROCESS BY SETTINGS AND 
NATURE OF CONCERNS 


It is beyond the scope of this book, and perhaps of any book, to com- 
pletely describe all the possible interactions between the various theo- 
retical approaches to counseling, work settings, age and type of clients, 
and nature of concerns. It is possible, however, to develop a general 
model which, given & certain situation, may provide a general direction 
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ten, and this number should be reduced to four to six at ele- 
mentary age levels. 


2. The length of time for any one session should also vary directly 
with age level. At the youngest ages sessions should generally 
run from fifteen to thirty minutes, while with adults the usual 
time frame is one-and-a-half to two hours, extending upwards 
to what are termed marathon sessions of varying lengths. 


3. The younger the group members, the more reliance should be 
placed on counseling procedures of an activity nature. With 
young children the use of play techniques, puppets, etc. is 
most appropriate. 


4. The younger the group the more there is a need for the coun- 
selor to structure the activities of the group. A possible excep- 
tion to this is what is often referred to as unstructured “play 
therapy,” but even here the counselor is structuring in the sense 
that the room is set up for play and the children are encouraged 
to engage in those activities. 


As shown in Figure 3, then, the younger the client population and 
the more content- or specific outcome-oriented the concern, the more 
likely it is that a group process placing emphasis on the kinds of dy- 
namics represented by the Outcome-Leader quadrant will be success- 
ful. On the other hand, as one moves toward a group composed of 
adults with concerns in the interpersonal domain, the probability is that 
those group processes represented by the Process-Member quadrant 
will be the ones that produce the more successful results. 

In using the model represented in Figure 3 it will be noted that each 
column contains letters designating the particular quadrant of the group 
model that appears to be most appropriate for that particular age, set- 
ting, and type of concern. In many of the columns two quadrants are 
listed, with the first being perhaps slightly more appropriate than the 
second, but the actual choice of one over the other is going to depend 
on the counselor and the orientation with which that counselor feels 
most compatible. 

The model is eclectic in that, given different sets of circumstances, 
different group counseling procedures representing differing theoretical 
viewpoints are recommended. Certainly this model is not perfect; but it 
does provide some general guidelines. The tendency in using any 
model is to consider each category a discrete entity, but that is not the 
case in real life. In real life the lines between categories are often 
blurred. A group may be formed, for example, for the purposes of im- 
Proving decision making skills, but in the course of the group process 
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it may become apparent that the improvement of interpersonal skills is 
also a desired goal. In such a case the dynamics of the group process 
need to change to meet these new demands. 

It is also true that the model does not speak directly to the differing 
external factors impinging on groups in different settings. A school situ- 
ation, for example, is certainly going to present different external re- 
straints, especially in the difficult area of scheduling, than would be 
found in a rehabilitation agency. What can be said here is that each 
counselor must be aware of, and make adjustments to, the external 
factors emanating from the particular work setting. 

Each setting also provides a population of clients that differ in more 
than age. Rehabilitation agencies and the Employment Service have 
been established to work with rather specified populations. Each of 
these populations has unique characteristics that must be taken into 
account in planning a group. It is expected that counselors working in 
each of the settings described in the model will have had special train- 
ing in the characteristics of the general population with which they will 
be working, and this knowledge needs to be used in planning for and 
conducting groups. 


SUMMARY 


With the theoretical framework in mind, we have examined the ap- 
proaches to counseling discussed in Chapters 2 through 6 in terms of 
the factors on which they both agree and disagree. In doing so, two 
models, one a basic counseling orientation and the second a group 
counseling orientation, were developed. These models show the rela- 
tionship between various group procedures and the particular settings 
in which counselors operate and the kinds of clients that they may en- 
counter. The models were presented in an attempt to provide the group 
counselor with a broad framework with which to develop his own eclec- 
tic position. From this Point we turn to a more detailed discussion of 
the group process, presented in Part Two of this text. 
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GROUP 
COUNSELING: 


PROCESS 
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Group Leadership 


bse success of any group endeavor is a function of many variables, in- 
uding the particular situation, the membership, and the leader. The 


Most important of these variables is leadership, for even with a good 
ith a poor leader will not 


rei and “good” membership, a group W 
unction at optimum effectiveness. Hence, a first order of business in 
tion of leadership: What are the 


ae group process is an examina 
arious leadership styles? What are the personal characteristics that 


a needed for effective leadership? What are the general goals of 
Pig What are the specific techniques that can be utilized within 
he general role of leader that will facilitate the achievement of coun- 


Seling goals for the group members? 


LEADERSHIP STYLES 
the subject of consider- 


The process of leadership in groups has been 
able attention from the disciplines of sociology, psychology, counseling, 
and other related fields during the last twenty years. In particular, those 
individuals working with task and T-groups, such as the National Train- 

ts of various forms 


Ing Laboratory, have been concerned with the effec à 
of leadership on participants. Much of this research continues to be 
Concerned, at least in part, with the effects of three general styles of 
: by Kurt Lewin (1944) as authoritarian, 


leadershi A H 
ship: The dentified 

i ee sales While some theorists talk about three 
i different styles, using terms 


Styles of | i i five 

eadership, others list four Or r mo 
Such as P dale 1 “group-centered,” planless, directive, 

o” and “anarchic.” Despite this proliferation 

ers are simply talking about 


eel? “autocratic,” : 
à types and names, it appears that most writ 
€finements or finer distinctions within the 


more general classification 
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system developed by Lewin. These general styles have received much 
attention, and a brief discussion of them can be used to form a basic 
understanding of leadership style for a prospective group counselor. 


Authoritarian Leader 

The leader who adopts this stance is one who feels that the group 
members, by themselves, are not able to develop the necessary in- 
sights or group behaviors that will bring about necessary changes. The 
belief is that the members got themselves into their particular difficulty 
because they could not direct themselves; therefore, it is to be ex- 
pected that they need expert advice. Because of the leader’s superior 
knowledge and expertise in group dynamics, it is the leader who di- 
rects the process. It is the leader, as the expert in human behavior, 
who is able to explain the behavior of the group and the individual 
members. The authoritarian leader “...assumes that integration re- 
sults from his explanation, that is, from something external added to 
the internal reality of the group members; ... (Kemp, 1964, p. 229).” As 
the process unfolds, the authoritarian leader holds that he is the one 
person able to understand the significance of the material presented, 
and it is through his interpretive feedback to the group members that 
the individuals will develop an understanding of their own behavior. 
Quite clearly this view of leadership behavior is quite compatible with 
those theoretical positions emanating from a psychoanalytic model, but 
counselors who state allegiances to other theories may still have some 
authoritarian attitudes. It is also a position often advocated by those 
counselors fresh from a teaching situation who mistakenly equate group 
counseling with the teaching situation. While some leaders adhere to 
this position on theoretical grounds, many also adopt it because it ap- 
pears to be a form of leadership in which the counselor is protected 
from disclosing himself to the group. 


Democratic Leader 

A second form of leadership is what has been referred to as demo- 
cratic, group-centered, or nondirective. The democratic leader, unlike 
the authoritarian, refuses to accept sole responsibility for either the 
direction of the group or the final solution of member concerns. Rather 
than a complete reliance on their own expertise, leaders who operate 
from this perspective rely on the ability of the participants to develop 
self-understanding. As Rogers (1971) has stated, “I trust the group, 
given a reasonably facilitating climate, to develop its own potential and 
the potential of its members (p. 275).” The democratic leader uses 
clarification, synthesis, feedback, and evaluation of process as his chief 
tools. The aim of this leader is to involve members to such an extent 
that each participant contributes to the welfare of other individuals 
within the group. The implication here is not that the democratic leader 
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er go anywhere it desires. Rather, it means that the demo- 
earn er ee in cooperation with the group in establishing goals, 
ee procedures. Unlike the authoritarian leader, the demo- 
ee er does not accept full responsibility for the group, but 
etl responsibility with group members. He views himself not as 
pom ape all the answers, but rather as an individual who can 
sh es e process of human development. Those who adhere to a 

umanistic or phenomenological theoretical position tend to op- 


erate from this end of the leadership continuum. 


Laissez-Faire Leader 
ee leader is in fact no leader at all. The few individuals who 
here to this position hold that it is the sole responsibility of the group 


nn to direct themselves in whatever directions they feel neces- 
he leader is simply another member of the group. There are no 
u or procedures unless they evolve from the membership. Many 
Š advocate a “let it all hang out” atmosphere in the group will not 
ccept any form of leadership. It is a freewheeling experience and the 
inning counselors often fall into this 


nc drop where they may. Begi 
eadership style in an attempt to be nondirective. There is also a tend- 


ency for leaders who have a strong need to be liked to use this style. 
Mahler (1969) describes it, it is a 


This is generally unfortunate, for as 
Sort of catch-as-catch-can approach and in most groups of this type no 
One catches anything. 

A Continuum. In examinin 
Styles it should be apparent to the r 


tinuum of leader responsibility and © 
and responsibility of the authoritarian to the no-control, no-responsibility 


Position of the laissez-faire leader, Figure 1 illustrates the communica- 
tion pattern or the expected dynamics of a group operating under each 


Of these leadership styles. 
In the authoritarian group it can be expected that almost all the com- 
ter on the leader. In the democratic 


discussion of leadership 


eader that they fall along a con- 
ontrol, Moving from total control 


g the brief 


Munication and dynamics will cen p 
group the leader still occupies 4 central position, but he “aims at re- 
h as many potential leaders as there are 

p the 


In the laissez-faire grou 


Placing a single leader wit 
s left to its own often lim- 


laaa members (Gordon, 19 
iteg er abdicates his position an 
resources. 

As mentioned earlier, much of the research has centered on com- 
Parative studies of these three or similar styles of leadership. The re- 
Sults of these investigations have demonstrated that group“ under a 
laissez-faire leader tend to be more concerned about having a good 
time and about the social behavior of group members. The group ses- 
Sions can be described as discussions of an intellectual nature, but can- 
Not be characterized as counseling (Berzon & Solomon, 1966; Rothaus, 


72, p. 72.” Int 
d the group Í 
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Figure 1 Communication Patterns under Three Leadership Styles 
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Johnson, Hanson, & Lyle, 1966; Shaw & Blum, 1966; Bednar & Lawlis, 
1971). That is, members tend not to reveal themselves or to deal with 
any real concerns. Any work that is done on a group concern or task 
tends to be of very poor quality. The group with an authoritarian or 
directive leader will develop a high level of energy dealing with their 
concerns as identified by the leader, but much of this work is not inter- 
nalized by group members. These groups also are characterized by 
feelings of hostility among members and toward the leader, dissatisfac- 
tion with the group experience, scapegoating, and competition among 
members. While the democratically led group may not spend as much 
time actually focused on a group concern, the quality of the time they 
do spend is more productive than it is in the authoritarian led group. 
Even more important, those in a democratically led group are more sat- 
isfied by the experience, more original, and develop a stronger interper- 
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sonal bond with other group members. As a general rule, one of the 
Prime goals of group counseling is improved interpersonal skills, and it 
appears that the accomplishment of such a goal is much more likely in 
a democratic group than in an authoritarian group. Thus, the research 
seems to suggest that as a general style of leadership the democratic 
style is most productive, with the authoritarian style finishing a poor 
second and the laissez-faire style a distant last. 

The Leaderless Group. Before leaving this discussion of general 
leadership style, another form needs to be examined. There is growing 
interest in the effects of so-called leaderless groups first proposed by 
Abraham Wolf in the 1940s (Yalom, 1970). Wolf employed leaderless 
Groups in an alternate fashion with a regular therapy group; that is, his 
groups would meet with him as leader and then meet without his 
being present. In the 1960s two groups, Western Behavioral Science In- 
stitute (WBSI) and the Patient's Training Laboratory (PTL), began the 
development and use of self-directed groups (Seligman & Desmond, 


1973), 
a groups are often composed of individuals who meet together 
and, instead of a leader being present, are either left on their own or 
are asked to follow written or audio-taped instructions. In many ways 
these are an outgrowth of such self-help groups as Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. They are also a reflection of the growing need felt by many indi- 
viduals for some kind of experience that will bring them in touch with 
at least a few other individuals. In such groups the leader may evolve 
e may shift from individual 


from the membership, or the leadership role 
to individual, depending on the particular circums ances. 
While the research in this area is still somewhat sparse, there are 


indications that leaderless groups may tend to be dominated by us 
jority opinion, have less total participation, make ei nn hs 
deal with conflicts, and should not be used with ee a 
gen in group procedures ar A el : nn 
Ohnson, Hanson, & Lyle, 1966; Larsol ; 4 k 
1971). This is pe to in that they cannot be & neni ee = 
those individuals who generally live effective lives, but etait tie 
tunity to form meaningful human contacts and learn me ae 
Selves in the process. At this point in time, howay A nn 
should not be wonstituted of individuals with mode ® S such groups 
turbances. Individuals or institutions considering the is pr 
Would do well to proceed with caution, considering the p 


Such a group might do to some participants. 


noted may indicate to the 


Leadership Is Situational 
way to operate as a group 


The preceding discussion 
reader that there is a defin! 


and the research 
te right or wrong 
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leader. While the current authors would agree that the research does 
support certain leader behaviors, this does not make it necessary to 
try to follow any single model. One of the major problems of research 
is that there is a necessity to categorize; when this is done, some— 
often vital—data are lost. Hence, while supporting, in general, the 
notion of democratic or group-centered leadership, some suggested 
leader behaviors, given certain situations and clients, will come more 
from the authoritarian model. Support for such a position is provided 
in a study reported by Shaw and Blum (1966): 


The results of this experiment show clearl 
more effective than non-directive when the task Is highly structured, that 
is, when there is only one solution and one way (or only a few ways) of 
obtaining this solution. The requirements for leadership are quite limited, 


and non-directive leader behaviors may only interfere with the problem- 
solving process (p. 241). 


y that directive leadership is 


There is also some evidence that 


when group members are at the 
(Hardy, 1971), 


; ‚ Must be a product of an inter- 
action between leader, group members, and the particular situation. 
Not all counselors will be able to work with i i 


terns, and training. Hence 
strengths, 


misconceptions regarding counselin t 
rih g is tha 
a well-trained one-to-one counselor who is good at it, will automatically 
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bea i i 
ea acacia ina group setting. This idea is unfortunately 
Pr = “i y if not overtly, in many programs of counselor prep- 
bat ae a many programs offer a didactic course in group work, 
nr r any practicum training or experiential learning in group 
tie nn appily, this practice is changing as a result of the grow- 
ine n that both special characteristics and training are needed 
hi es to be effective in group settings. 
ni deed 62) listed the following personal qualities of the group 
a ssential: poise, judgment, maturity, ego-strength, freedom 
ion Ee anxiety, perceptiveness, intuition, empathy, imaginative- 
ieee y to avoid self-preoccupation, desire to help people, and 
head o frustration. One could argue, quite correcily, that these are 
et attributes for any counselor, yet within the context of group 
Sing rh these personal qualities are magnified. In individual coun- 
borane counselor needs to demonstrate these qualities to only one 
bar oF i a time, while the group process calls for dealing with a num- 
k individuals concurrently. 
he counselor may be confronted 


Ope Fer 
these hostility, transference, dependenc 
e not from just one individual, but from many at one time. Simul- 


ta 
neously he or she needs to be able to invest in and care for each 
bers as part of the 


with resistance, loss of control, 
y, and threat of exposure—all 


indivi 

Mi to understand the reactions of all mem 

P process, to be open to a variety of opinions, to be attuned to the 
ctive of his position 


tain a perspe' 
the group leader must under- 


ecessary for a coun- 
be will -one basis. Above all, the group leader must 
grou ing to invest of himself in the process withe t fear of what the 
out ‘a will learn about him. He must be able to relinquish control with- 
eade ar of letting the group get out of his grasp- In short, the group 
and ai must not only trust and respect himself, he must care about 

ust in the group members’ desire and ability to work toward their 


goals in a mutual effort. A group leader who feels his role is a lonely 
elf, a burden that will inhibit his 


One e 
ae the whole burden on hims N ibit 
an ity as a leader. What is needed is a leader who provides direction 
: understanding, rather than one who exerts autocratic control simply 

if he does not control; a leader 


e 
w ig ce he is afraid of what will happen rol; 
0, instead of putting on a defensive armor that keeps him insulated 
mbers, responds to the personal chal- 
in his inter- 


rn 

baal with group me 

He se group leadership by being open a gred 
s with group members (Dye, 4972). In short, the succ group 

es needs to be an open, flexible, self-confident person who ‚has 

eg trust in individuals and the group process. Given such feelings 

behaviors, the leader is able to implement what must be the first 


feeli 
ngs of all members, and to main 


sel x 
Or operating on a one-to 
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objective of a leader of groups: the release of the therapeutic potential 
of the group. 


PRIMARY GOAL OF LEADERSHIP 


In individual counseling the counselor is the chief agent of therapeutic 
change; in the group counseling situation, however, the leader is only 
one of many possible agents for change. In a group situation the coun- 


and learning (Yalom, 1970, p. 83).” It is the counselor's primary task to 
ogether a group of 
his potential. A col- 
t is the counselor's 


spond to a feeling of Personal acceptance from both the leader and 


1971). The leader meets his 
deling appropriate behaviors, 


and becoming a member-leader of the group. 


steel launching base. So, too; 


© all kinds of sophisticated techniques, but 
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unless he ha i w 

S provided a facilit 
co ‘ative base whi o 
here, the group will go nowhere. nr 


m Facilitative Base 

e gro ' i 

sna, a chief variables in establishing a facilitative base 

enviiisad ty Ha ee ers have grown out of the theoretical position 

Serena: a fa and extended by Carkhuff, Truax, Gazda, and 

Providing a e sounselor promotes a facilitative atmosphere by 

boar a: conditions to the group members. Rogers (1957) 
: (1) the counselor and participants need to be in psycho- 


logical 
C . 
ontact; (2) the group members feel anxious and in a state of in- 
(4) the counselor feels the 


co 
teeta (3) the counselor is congruent; 
selör ‘has ee of unconditional positive regard; (5) the coun- 
these u. un of them; (6) the clients are aware of 
tutes ee contact means that the group members and counselor 
the part at gether and the member perceives the active listening on 
Participant ni counselor. The second condition simply means that the 
ween what ust come to counseling perceiving some discrepancy be- 
meets a co she is and what she would like to be. In counseling, she 
unafraid of ngruent counselor who is aware of his own feelings and is 
communicating himself to others. The fourth condition refers 
very individual is worth- 


toa a 
aai aar that each counselor must hold that e 
, even when that individual's behavior is not worthwhile. The fifth 


Conditi. x 
dition is related to the first in that the first requirement of empathy 


Is active 1; 
tive listening. In this sense empathy means really trying to under- 
level. The last condition refers 


Stan ‘ 
to = the client at the deepest possible 
tions essential fact that the client must perceive the other five condi- 
fi as being present. If she does not, the conditions really do not exist 
Or her. 

969a, 4969b) has added concrete- 


To these dimensions, Carkhuff (1 

Concreteness is the ability of the 
to be specific about his feel- 
to the helpee pinpointing or 
Gazda, 1973, P- 26).” 
oncrete with his own 


acc 
urately labeling his feeling 4 
| it like it 


ar accomplishes this 
is; in en One element of being 9 
frontati ect, to confront a group memb t 
Selor j on is simply the counselor telling the clien 
crepa s hearing. It generally occurs when the coun 
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mediacy, which is the ability to focus on what is happening in the sit- 
uation at that point in time. It may be something that is happening be- 
tween the counselor and a participant, or it may be something that is 
going on in the group. The group member “can gain a better under- 
standing of himself, especially how he affects others [in this case, the 
helper], when the helper appropriately uses the immediacy dimension 
(Gazda, 1973, p. 28).” 

Levels of Facilitative Dimensions. To make these conditions less 
abstract and more measurable, Carkhuff (1969a, 1969b) developed a 
five-point scale to assess the level of the facilitative dimensions. This 
permits the operationalization of the dimensions and relates improved 
functioning of the participant to higher offered conditions by the coun- 
selor. On all scales, Level 3 is defined as minimally facilitative interper- 
sonal functioning. At Level 3, the counselor's response of empathic 
understanding is essentially interchangeable with those of the group 
member in that they express essentially the same affect and meaning. 
The positive respect and communication for the member's feelings, 
experiences and potentials are communicated, and the counselor pro- 
vides no discrepancies between what he verbally states and the non- 
verbal cues indicating his feelings. The counselor's response to the 
relevant concreteness of the group member is defined as the counse- 
lor's enabling the member to discuss personally relevant material in a 
specific and concrete terminology. 


Below Level 3 the responses of the counselor detract from those of 
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selor’s communications create a deep respect for the group member, 
and he presents positive cues indicating a human response, whether 
it is positive or negative, in a nondestructive manner to the individual. 
The counselor is frequently helpful, enabling the member to develop 
More fully in concrete and specific words his or her emphasis of con- 
cern. At the fifth level, the counselor's responses add significantly to 
the feelings and meaning of the individual in such a way as to express 
accurate feelings beyond what the group member is able to express. 
The counselor communicates a very deep respect for the client's worth 
as a person and his or her potential as a free individual; his expres- 
sions indicate that he is freely and deeply himself in his relationship 
with the client. He is completely spontaneous in his action and open 
to all of his experiences. The counselor's communications are always 
helpful in that they assist the participant in discussing specific feelings 
and experiences fluently, directly and completely. 

Model of Dimensions. These five levels are present across the 
dimensions of empathy, positive regard, concreteness, genuineness, 
Confrontation, and immediacy. The first three of the dimensions are 
Chiefly concerned with the establishment of a facilitative, or rapport- 
building, relationship. The last three dimensions come into action after 
the relationship has been well established. This does not mean that in 
the initial phases of counseling the counselor focuses only on the first 
three dimensions and in the later phases of counseling concentrates on 
the last three. If counseling is to be most effective, the first three pee 
sions are present throughout the counseling, and the more eae 
Oriented dimensions are used when the counselor perceives that T 
group members are ready. For example, a counselor paniei Lh en 
dimension of confrontation until such a time as a group fella 
ceives the counselor's empathic understanding, respect, ie = an 
ness. In effect, the counselor must demonstrate his caring nn an 
ber of the group before he has the right to try to help this:pa 


his difficult 

i i is 
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Proposition 4. Systematic training in interpersonal functioning is 
the preferred mode of work with difficulties in inter- 
personal functioning. 


The four propositions developed by Carkhuff recognize that as indi- 
viduals we do not develop in a vacuum. Rather, we are the products of 
our own individual differences in interaction with our particular environ- 
ment. Much of that environment is composed of other individuals. 
Hence, it is to be expected that much of our behavior, good and bad, 
is a product of that interaction. It follows, then, that the most effective 
way of dealing with difficulties that arise is through the group process, 
and that individuals who wish to be helping persons through the use 
of groups should be trained through the group process. 

Carkhuff (1969b) emphasizes that in all group situations designed to 
Provide assistance to members, the key to success is the level of func- 
tioning of the leader. In effect, it can be Stated that the facilitative base, 
if provided by the counselor, will help the individual members to de- 
velop into a cohesive group. Rather than feeling separated from the 
leader and other members, they will feel a kinship. This feeling of kin- 
ship will spread and deepen as the leader continues to model those be- 
haviors that are necessary for group success. The leader as model may 
well be the most important technique of leadership and, as such, is 


deserving of special attention. 
Leader Model 


While the leader cannot tak 
within the group, neither c 
takes place. As B 


nonjudgmental, and i and 
the counselor must mod i en m 


appropriately (Bednar & Lawlis, 1971). 
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. The modeling function of the leader is a technique that is always 
in operation, while other specific techniques are used by the leader at 
various points within the process. The counselor must always be sensi- 
tive to the ways in which the behavior of members is a direct result of 
those behaviors that the leader has modeled. This requires that prior to 
the group meeting the leader think about those behaviors that he 
wishes to model in the group. Chances are that if the leader pays no 
attention to his own behavior, he will end up modeling as many inappro- 


priate as appropriate behaviors. 


Of prime importance is the ability of the leader to model good com- 


munication skills. He must demonstrate an ability to really listen to 
group members, to accurately perceive the meaning and feeling in mes- 
sages, and the ability to communicate these perceptions to others. If 
one recognizes that many human problems are a direct result of a 
breakdown in communication, either within an individual or between 
individuals, the importance of modeling good communication skills for 
the group members becomes apparent. 

A second benefit of modeling these procedures for the leader is that, 
as he carries out these behaviors, the distance between the members 
and himself begins to lessen, and they become more aware of his true 
humanness. As this occurs, the group members Come to see themselves 
as coworkers with the group leader. This process of identification with 
the leader has been shown to be related to positive outcomes in group 
Situations (Cooper, 1969; Smith, 1971; Bolman, 1971; Simmons, 1972). 
The identification and humanizing of the group leader leads to the 
Natural question, “Should the counselor be leader or member? 


Leader Member 

The question of whether to maintain some distance from the group mem- 
bership or to attempt to become simply another member ose seit 
is one that causes difficulty for many group leaders. As note Om 
discussions on theoretical positions in Part One of this n ti al Al 
Supporters on both sides of the questions. Those MN 
counselor in the position of leader point out that the paela Mie 
cot in ways to beh maintain ad SOO range o such a 
effect, he must fill a sort of directorship role- a ey 


PR à Ily move ina 
Position is that the group does gener? ti 
with fewer side trips. The disadvantages are that such a position cre- 


b- 
ates feelings of dependency in the eset ena gap oor 
lish a definite barrier between leader and mem osition as member 
vantages that those who adhere to a leader in the p mbership more 
Point. They feel that the leader aS oem he a 
of an opportunity to develop their owner ie i i 
on the ‘cae pa that it lessens the possibility of barriers developing 
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between leader and members. Unfortunately, such a position often leads 
the group into a wandering kind of pattern. With no leader, groups often 
have a tendency to become easily sidetracked and bogged down in 
trivia. In short, there are positive and negative aspects on both ends of 
the continuum. The position taken here is: first, it is not, nor should it 
be, an either/or question; and second, it is almost impossible to give up 
one’s leadership position even if one desires to do so. The individual 
who is responsible for bringing together the group will almost always 
be viewed by the group members as someone with some kind of author- 
ity. This is Particularly true in institutions, such as school settings, 
where there may be a large age difference between counselor and 
group members, Even when such a leader tries to abdicate his position, 
the group members may be more inclined to see him as an ineffective 
leader rather than as a true member of the group. 


never fully shed himself of the role 
rs that facilitate a human interaction 
embers. As was discussed earlier in 
ted by the counselor’s success as a 


£ rpersonal honesty and spontaneity, 
and ability to accept and admit fallibility. 


-edged sword, in that inappropriate self- 
der may confuse the group members 
them to the leader. Self-disclosure on 
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Be to be related to group members working on their own con- 
ive boen Bann 1969). The need for cautious use of this procedure 
ER ustrated in a study by Weigel (1972). He found that group 
ton ot ce ay perceive counselor self-disclosure as a negative indica- 
en mental health. Group members may see such self- 
= Kemer as a means by which the counselor is asking them for help. 
diss. ry, then, leader self-disclosure, particularly of a process na- 

, can be beneficial to the group process, but it must be used with 


Judicious restraint. 


ul TECHNIQUES OF GROUP LEADERSHIP 
THIN THE PROCESS 
behaviors which need to 


en leadership styles and leadership 
Rn the entire group process have been examined. Keeping these 
havi behaviors in mind, we focus here on more specific leader be- 

iors that are needed at various points within the process. 


Planning 
Structuring presents a unique problem t j an 
op Providing general direction, and at the same time providing an 
‘io for the group members to take some responsibility for the 
fer: ction of the group. The type of planning or structuring that is called 
Ba One that establishes the proper social milieu; a milieu that enables 
and member to feel he or she is an active participant in the process, 
do one in which each member who desires to make a contribution can 
id So. Planning, as such, then, is concerned with (1) thinking nn 
Fra to enhance the group environment as opposed to planning W z 
ho e events will take place in that environment; (2) being En: 
expectations and feelings of individuals as they enter the group for 
© first time; (3) being aware of the group dynamics that can be €x- 
pected; (4) being aware of one’s own expectations and needs; and, 
Tost importantly, (5) being aware of Mai inia 
and nn to the expectations and feelings A tee group 
e expected dynamics of a beginning : 
"A While planning is ranei important in the early narai 
S Unseling, it is also important that the grouP counselor re ie 
en in terms of where the group is; what the particular in fie 
un that Occur; where the various individual members ahi nn 
SS; and how his or her own behaviors 8° enhancing or hin hte 
ni, May be helpful in leading the next session. It S a en or 
ie that a counselor can develop ideas for dealing wi aa 
°cking group member; where he can take a second look at in 


o the group leader. The need is 
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patterns; and where he might focus the group a little better. Such ses- 
sions on the part of the leader are as essential as any particular be- 
havior during the group process, 


Getting Started 


The success of almost any group will depend in large part on the suc- 
cess of the first session. That the counselor be a model of desired 
behaviors is extremely important at this beginning stage. It is also impor- 
tant to reduce the tension, anxiety, shyness, and insecurity of the indi- 
viduals in the group by getting them involved in the process. One 
method of dealing with the initial feelings of group members, discussed 
earlier in the context of the dimensions of genuineness and immediacy, 
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ing the le 
išäder in re ms the situation. This, in turn, may cast th 
ptasie en The er position and increase the members’ na 
en ee er. This is why it is dangerous to decide to simpl 
the pröcesein any exercise. The importance of the exercise ER 
ture and the oan, by processing, some of both the feelings of Ss 
relied on ir A of leader as authoritarian are removed. Exercises 
sphere among Some y, also have a tendency to create a game aimo: 
real een members, thus creating a way for them to avoid their 
Simply to get i nce, it is recommended that they be used, if at all 
e group going and then be dropped. i 


en with Resistance 
r y 
fi Aa leader tries to understand forces within his group that 
One of the oe interfere with the group’s goals (Ohlsen, 1970, p. 49).” 
resistance. ns forces that interfere with the group process is 
ini such a wa iduals in their own lives attempt to organize their lives 
anxiety. This : as to reduce the possible occurrences of stress and 
vidual to mai un as the much-discussed need for the indi- 
Through the ntain homeostasis, or to reduce the amount of dissonance. 
attempts to ‘ans of habits, rituals, and normal routine, the individual 
ting her life into a state of control by her ability to predict 


Most e 
ve A 
nts. Think of how one’s own life and equilibrium are thrown off 
a late Sunday evening rou- 


Whe 
tine er new situation arises; when 
Out of town interrupted by an unexpected arrival of people from 
or one's jem n such situations feelings of dissonance are heightened, 
ing to a e of homeostasis is thrown out of balance. Individuals com- 
Heel for the first time experience similar feelings. They find 
desire to s in a situation where they can events; hence, they 
being se Protect themselves. The individuals feel vulnerable and fear 
tendenc nes inadequate or incompetent. TO avoid this there is a 
any a, to withdraw, to not participate, and certainly to avoid risking 
en with other group members. 
nce may also occur later in the group 


not predict 


process when indi- 
want to deal with material that 


Vidu 
co the group as a whole do not 
isson e them uncomfortable. Once again, in an attempt to reduce the 
ance created by the unpleasant or unprepared-for material, they 
of topics, or 4 flight into hostility 
he life of the 
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en ee withdrawal, changing 
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resistance on the part of either the individual or the group must be 
overcome if the group is to move forward. 

If it is group resistance, the leader needs to focus the group on what 
is happening in the group here and now. It is an intervention on the 
part of the leader designed to force members to look at the way they 
are behaving without Supplying the why. An example of such an inter- 
vention might be: “A few minutes ago we were discussing how we felt 
about being here, and now we seem to be talking about how people 


feel in new situations and | am wondering how that relates to us?” This 
question could be 


the pattern of resis: 
interpreting the gr 


omething that really concerns us, some- 
eryone else joins in.” In both of these 
attempting to focus the group’s attention on 
He may also do this by commenting on his 
bout what is going on in the group by asking, 


examples the counselor is 
their avoidance behavior. 
confusion or uncertainty a 
“Is there Something goin 
group is avoiding something. 
the group, “We are avoiding 


ntinues to engage in this behavior, he is 
Y, as a result of this, 
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the grou 
done T en themselves will intervene when resistance is evi- 
er individuals or the group as a whole. 


li with Transference 
ri 

p. e een first described by Freud [see Chapter 2, 
findiexpressien = u of repressed experiences from the past which 
toisamersimilar y he individual transferring his repressed feelings on- 
WII cee was or in the present. While all therapists or counselors 
sonia oe e complete Freudian notion of transference, there is 
Positively or a that past experiences of individuals will affect either 
behavior as eee their present experiences. Thus, an individual’s 
function at re the group leader or other group members may be a 
counters “bs past interpersonal encounters and, in particular, en- 
the client. others who have had some authority relationship with 


Unlike indivi 
ike individual counseling, the client’s distortions are not limited 


to the 
counselor; they involve all the group members. Not only may the 


leade 

r : z 

be seen as representing someone from past experience, but each 
one from the past. The in- 


me 
didui ea be seen as representing someone 1? 
is Faas only perceives the members in this distorted fashion, but 
from the ior will be directed at them as though they were these others 
ber’s di a Hence, the counselor must be aware of both the mem- 
members ortion of him and the distortions placed on the other group 
ceive the (Yalom, 1970). Each group member will to some degree per- 
Perienc e counselor and other members incorrectly because of past ex- 
Of his es. In this state he misunderstands his present situation in terms 
ice oo He then tries to relive the past without dealing with the 
Past aifi Somehow the client must be helped to see how he is letting the 

If si his present behavior and to deal with this behavior. 

indivig ansference-like behaviors do occur, it is important to help the 
Wheth, ual work through these distortions. This is true regardless of 
er they are distortions directed toward the leader or other mem- 


b 

nr Rather than deal with these distortions ina traditional analytic 
y ir retive mode, the leader should attempt to deal with the distortions 
1970) In, to engage the client in an interpersonal encounter (Yalom, 
Seling It is this position which seems most appropriate for group coun- 


= group leader, when he feels distortion is °° 
à eK to the client what he seems to be doing- 
m a little confused by your reaction to me, you s 

| don’t feel | posse 


curring, must try to 
An example might 
eem to be ascrib- 
ss.” or “Pm not 
ffect, the coun- 
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transference-like behaviors that are causing individuals difficulty In their 


lives. By being confronted with them they may come to see just how 
inappropriate they are. 


Countertransference 


Countertransference is the conscious or unconscious emotional re- 
sponse of the counselor to group members. It stems from the counse- 
lor’s needs rather than the needs of the other participants (Kaplan & 
Sadock, 1971). In the event that a counselor has countertransference 
involvement with a group member, the counselor will experience diffi- 
culty in his attempt to understand the client and see him objectively. In 
the group situation the Counselor's behavior may be observed by the 
other group members, who will demand more appropriate responses 
from him by pointing out to him how his responses are inappropriate. 

Just as with transference, there is considerable disagreement be- 
tween group counselors as to how to deal with countertransference 


[see Chapter 2, p. 48]. The more traditional Freudians simply urge the 
group leader to be aware of th 


counter group leaders, 
selor verbalize his feelin 


i -styles of a group, diS- 
It is also, however, dependent on thé 
oup member is in his OF 
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group where members are constantly coming and going, but even Ina 
ea group different members will be at different stages of develop- 
ent. 
Mahler (1969) suggests that timing on the part of the leader needs to 
be influenced by four factors. First, the counselor needs to be aware of 
the readiness of each individual member to share her feelings with the 
group. Premature disclosure can cause individuals a great deal of 
anxiety and increase withdrawal behavior. Second, the counselor needs 
to be cognizant of the member's ability to forego her defenses. If the 


counselor asks her to do this before the member is ready, she is likely 
ibed by Mahler is the 


to become even more defensive. A third area descr 
readiness of the individual member to deal with material that is more 
than surface behavior. Once again, if the counselor forces the issue the 
Individual may retreat. On the other hand, if the counselor always holds 
back, the individual may never progress beyond surface material. A 
final area of consideration is the readiness of the group member to dis- 
Cuss behavior or attitudes that are socially disapproved. This is an ex- 
tremely critical area in that she needs to discuss these if there are to be 
any changes, but in doing so is opening herself to the group. The coun- 
Selor needs to be aware of both the individual's readiness to engage in 
this behavior and the group’s ability to respond to the individual in a 
ial factor in leader behavior 


facilitative fashion. Timing, then, is a crucial | lea 
regardless of the particular kind of counselor intervention involved. 


Feedback n 
Feedback from the counselor can take many forms [see discussion in 
Chapter 3, p. 99], but here it refers to the counselor providing a oid 
of summary of either the content of the group's discussion or o ; e 
Process that is occurring within the group: It means simply ee ina 
the facts to the group without any form of interpretation, saying 


been discuss- 
group. “Thi essence of what you have 
We the feelings yoU have been ex- 


ing.” (content) or “These seem to be 
$ i e 
Pressing.” (affect) or “These are the kinds of things en 
happening right now in the group.” es. One of the 
is to try to get the group to focus on one he M oat an token 
H r O! 7 
Chief roles of the leader is to keeP the group nd process. In essence, 


a balan ng content, affect, al 
i zn N eilt is acting as the ego of the group— 


In providi eco i is occur- 
that part a e oie inistrates and saa od pokes states 
ring within the group. He does not make jadam ay to deal with the 
his is the way it is, and he trusts | the group $ . tion are also forms 
Material, Clarification confrontation, and ee will be discussed 
Of feedback, but because of their special nature they 


Separately, 
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One further area where feedback can be effective is in the area of 
nonverbal communications. The counselor must be acutely aware of the 
nonverbal communications that take place among members and be- 
tween himself and the group. This is particularly important when the 
leader perceives an individual sending one verbal message, “I really 
am enjoying the group,” while at the same time sending a conflicting 
nonverbal message through body movements such as undue shifting in 
the chair, or other nervous mannerisms that indicate unease about 
being there. In such cases the counselor should provide feedback to 
the individual about the conflicting messages that are being sent, such 
as, “I’m a little confused; you are saying how much you enjoy being 
here, but you appear to be a little nervous.” In such cases the non- 
verbal message is probably the true message and feedback may help 
the member bring this true feeling out. 

General feedback is important throughout the process, but it is of 
particular importance in the early stages of the group when the goal is 
to have the group open up and participate with each other. The more 
specific forms of feedback to be discussed next are best used as the 
group moves into a stage of development where it is prepared to work 
on the reasons for which the group was constituted. 

Clarification. A slightly more directive form of feedback is a clari- 
fication statement by the counselor. Here the counselor is trying to sort 
out for the group what appears to be the central issue or theme. In 
many cases the group members may be discussing the same thing but 
do not seem to be understanding each other. In effect, they are playing 
a semantics game. In other cases they may be discussing the superficial 
aspects of some concern. In either case the counselor, by clarifying, is 
attempting to focus their attention on what he perceives to be really 
happening. In doing so, even if he misses slightly, his attempt may help 
or encourage other group members to clarify what is being discussed 
or what is going on in the group. 

A clarifying statement can also be used quite effectively by a group 
leader to summarize either the content, the feeling, or the process of 
what has been transpiring in the group. Such a statement can be used 
after a long interaction among group members, at the end of a session, 
or as a stimulus to begin a new session. As with the simple clarification, 
the summarizing attempt is to focus the group on what the leader per- 
ceives as the central theme of the group. In effect, the leader through 
careful listening develops an understanding of the relationship between 
differing statements and then presents his analysis on the relationship 
to the group. Such a process facilitates the forward movement of the 
group as each statement is related to previous material (Gordon, 1972). 

Confrontation. A strong type of feedback is confrontation. There 
are times within the group process when individual members or the 
total group engage in behaviors that are conflicting, or are blocking 
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es In these cases, it is often necessary for the counselor 
a ut this behavior to the individual or the group. A member, for 
tae nen be stating that he really wants to work on his concerns, 
wee had ame time is engaging in behaviors that are blocking. When- 
ean nn of the groups begins to get at his concerns, he does 
kon er to change the focus. At these times the counselor needs 
een ck this material to the member. In order for this confrontation 
ge ccessful the counselor must also communicate his caring for 
jae to Thus, the confrontation might be worded, “John, | am 
en hin to help you work through your concern, but I feel that 
ke - I get close to you, you put me off, and | am confused by 
nll n effect, the confrontation is a statement that lets the group 
Soin er or the total group know that the counselor is aware of what is 
ed on. Because there is the high risk in confrontation that the indi- 

or group confronted will further retreat, it should be used very 


rece. it is essential that the individuals who are confronted un- 
erstand that it is done out of a caring orientation. 
tements by the counselor repre- 


ie Interpretative sta r 
another technique which has been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. On the one hand, those theorists who adhere to a self-theory 
Phenomenological position, hold that interpretations should be used 

ither within 


mine and focus largely on here-and-now processes © 
he individual or the group. On the other hand, theorists who adhere to 


more traditional or analytic approach hold that the counselor must 
tions of how past, often unconscious, 


interpret to individuals his perceP 
Material is affecting the present life of the individual. The position held 
here is that in counseling situations interpretations can facilitate under- 
Standing on the part of either individuals or the group 2s a whole. For 
sa most part these interpretations will deal with present behavior; 
owever, it is often necessary to try to help individuals see how their 
Past is affecting their current behavior as in the case of transference 
he transference-like behaviors. A couns® ot need nn 
ea an analytic position to see the viability = 
n color present behavior. 


lor does N 
of the notion that pas 


nselor are most effective in help- 


Interpretati 

i ive statements py the cou 

Ng indivi in whi are using defenses such 
' n which they i 
Bm BL IE e the pattern of their 


aS Projecti i to help them se 
aS projection or displacemere ong rrr the counselor 
can focus the group on its defenses; such as intellectualizat on and 
avoidance, or on antitherapeutic patterns © viors that have os 
established within the group (Yalom ). In either case, gi ey to 
t € success of an interpretation is the ability of individuals o mE 
ae the material. The effective counselor rt Sn yerify and 

of interpretations that the a = oo tl bevond as 


utili p 
tilize (Parloff, 1968). Interpretations 
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individual or the group is ready or able to deal with will at best fall on 
deaf ears and at worst cause resistance and hostility within the group. 
Thus, while interpretative statements are a necessary, potentially 
powerful tool, the counselor must use them with caution. 


Reinforcement 


Yet another technique over which there is some disagreement is the 
use of reinforcement by the counselor. At this point in time the question 
does not seem to be whether or not reinforcement procedures should 
be used in counseling; the question rather is how they can be used to 
greatest advantage (Krumboltz, 1966). Studies by Krumboltz and 
Thoresen (1964), Hansen, Niland, and Zani (1969), Warner and Hansen 
(1970), and Warner, Swisher, and Horan (1973), as well as others, have 
demonstrated that reinforcement by the counselor in a group situation 
can be an effective tool for bringing about behavioral changes in group 
members. 

Reinforcement is a verbal or nonverbal response by the counselor 
that is designed to give positive feedback to a statement made by a 
Participant. In counseling, reinforcement can be used first simply to 
establish the appropriate group atmosphere, The counselor, through his 
Positive attention to client behaviors and statements that act to estab- 
lish a positive therapeutic atmosphere, will increase the likelihood of a 


larified the goals they are working toward, 


ment of the desired goal. 


Reinforcements take the form of 
to the speaker, Some exam 
great”; “yes”; « 
verbal response 


the group member may care 
to positively. In fact, if the 
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die ne presented to the group members as examples of the 
Be nn = examples of ways in which the clients’ problems 
ee ee a assumption of social modeling is that much 
a raino? s from direct experience can also be learned through 
aa ee imitative learning (Hosford, 1969). [See 
ieaie theory er While this approach has developed out of social 
Bar tein cd much of the research on the use of models in coun- 
fia model one in conjunction with verbal reinforcement counsel- 
s may be effective In group counseling using differing theo- 


renga positions. 

h . . e i 

e principle involved in the use of models is to present models 
ify and which demon- 


to th ; x 
Pike ris with which they can easily identi 
e desired behavioral outcome. The client, through a desire 


to recei 

Eier the same rewards as the model, will imitate the behavior that 

may act he model to receive rewards. The models themselves, then 
as reinforcing agents, oF simply as stimuli ad 

respondas, g ag ply for the desired 


in of studies demonstrate that the use 
ive technique in group counseling. Truax and Carkhuff (1967) 


en clients who listen to taped excerpts exemplifying self- 
clients. Pi prior to treatment show greater positive change than control 
dein rumboltz and Thoresen (1964) found models effective in in- 
boltz ng information-seeking behavior of high school students. Krum- 
ehe Schroeder (1965) ive in increasing the 
= nt of career planning done These studies 
Sna models either on tape OF film and 
EKA early in the counselin 

mined the effectiveness © 


of models can be an 


by high school students. 


, however, have 
the f peer models who actually take part in 
ic sessions. Hansen, Niland, i (1969) found peer 
met els to be effective in increasing the social acceptance of low socio- 
tins elementary school children. Warner and Hansen (1970) found that 
ds ‚eipaling peer models were effective in reducing high school stu- 

Nts’ feelings of alienation. 


er most of the researc 
this a in conjunction with research on 
önt oes not preclude models being use 

theoretical framework. The models need 


stri i f 
vit reinforcement agents, but simply a5 3 to pro 
uce interaction among the group members. When all of the clients In 


: particular group exhibit the $ it may be difficult for them 
© learn a solution to their prob other. Perhaps this is 
effects of group counseli 


wi 

why much past research on the ng has gen- 

rally shown insignificant results. Many behaviors are learned by people 
use of models in ag 


through interacting with others: and the roup coun- 


h on the use of models in counseling has 
i ement counseling, 
a differ- 


not be thought of as 
dditional stimul 
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seling situation gives the members of the group an opportunity to inter- 
act with and learn new desired behaviors from the models. In everyday 
life we expect people to learn from each other through interaction, the 
naive learning from the experienced. We refer to this as the process of 
socialization, and group counseling using models merely utilizes the 
socialization concept in a miniature and controlled setting. With this 
assumption as a guide, it appears that models would be appropriate for 
most theoretical approaches to group counseling. 

A crucial question on the use of the models in group counseling is: 
How and what types of models should be used? The evidence thus far 
accumulated seems to indicate that the nature of the problem to be 
discussed in group counseling may influence the type of model utilized. 

Type of Model. Taped or filmed models have been successful when 
the problem is centered at the cognitive end of the continuum, such as 
information seeking or career planning. The presentation to the clients 
in the group counseling situation involves the model demonstrating the 
desired behavior via tape or film. A one-shot presentation of a taped or 
filmed model may be all that is needed. Problem areas that might fall 
into this category could be such things as vocational or educational 
decision making, study skills, work habits, etc. The group counseling 
continues after this presentation with a discussion of how the partici- 
pants can implement the kind of behavior demonstrated by the model. 

Live peer models have been effective in helping clients resolve prob- 
lems of a more personal or social nature. In this situation the models 
are considered part of the group and are encouraged to participate in 
the discussions. They are not presented as some paragon of model 
behavior, but are allowed to display themselves and their solutions to 
the problems through interacting with other group members. The 
clients may not always accept the model, because of an inability to 
identify the model as someone they would like to be like, but when the 
model is present in the ongoing process of counseling, there is greater 
likelihood that identification will take place. For a problem that is cen- 
tered more to the affective or feeling end of the continuum, it appears 
that the live peer model can be effective. Problems that would fall into 
this area might deal with such things as interpersonal relationships, 
parent relationships, and prejudice. 

Selection of Models. The actual selection of the models to be used 
is an essential function of the counselor. The concepts of relevancy and 
identification must be kept in mind if the models are to be effective 
stimuli for interaction or to be effective reinforcing agents for the de- 
sired behaviors. A young male who has found his solution to the parent 
relationship may not be at all relevant to a group of female high school 
students with a similar problem. Then the chances for the identification 
process to occur are very slim. As stated earlier, it is this identification 
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Process which must take place in order for the model to be an effective 
aid in the counseling process. The model must be someone similar 
enough to the group member so that he or she feels able to adopt this 
new behavior pattern into his or her own life-style. Hence, the method 
of selecting either a taped or live model to be used with the counsel- 
ing must be based on the type of problem and the composition of the 
group. For some problems, such as interpersonal relations, a socio- 
gram filled out by students may be an appropriate way to select the 
Models, For problems concerning educational matters, such as study 
Skills, it may be more appropriate to select models through teacher 
ratings. Regardless of the selection procedures, the key concepts to 
keep in mind are the type of problem and the nature of the group mem- 
bership. 


Role Techniques 

The group counselor is frequently confronted with one of the following 
Situations: (1) the group is discussing an.issue in abstract terms; (2) 
mere is a sharp difference of opinion among group members; (3) an 
Individual is holding to a position or a behavioral pattern despite verbal 
attempts by the counselor or other members to get the member to look 
at his behavior; and (4) individuals see the need for new behavior but 
are afraid to try it under real conditions. In these kinds of cases the 
Counselor may wish to introduce one of the varieties of role techniques. 
These techniques enable participants to experience a lifelike situation 
'N concrete terms rather than in an intellectual discussion. They enable 
the group members to engage in behaviors that are different for them; 
to analyze these roles; and provide an opportunity to try out several dif- 
©rent forms of behavior that might be used in dealing with a specific 
Situation. Several specific role techniques have grown out of the work 
s Moreno (1946), four of which seem most appropriate for group coun- 
el ing. 


Sociodrama. In this technique, some of the group members act 
OUt a social situation which the group has been discussing. Often with 
young People this involves some conflict with authority figures, such as 
Parents or teachers. Whatever the case, members take the various roles 
N the Situation under discussion and act them out. The leader must 

"Sak Off the sociodrama whenever the actors come to a solution or 
le EN it becomes apparent that they are going around in circles. The 
inne task at this point is to get the entire group to process the in- 

‘mation produced by the insight in terms of what it means to them in 
5 © real situation they had been discussing. This technique often moves 

Soup beyond an impasse that they had reached in group discussion. 
ole Playing. This technique is very similar to sociodrama, the 


Pri 5 
rime difference being that the leader actually provides to each mem- 
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ber a brief description of the role the member will play in the situation. 
Otherwise, the process is the same as in sociodrama. The roles pro- 
vided to the members are designed to help them understand their own 
behavior, as well as the behaviors of others with whom they may be in 
conflict. The roles can be devised to establish an abstract interpersonal 
situation that enables the participants to interact without seemingly 
risking any disclosure on their part. Of course, in the acting out of the 
roles they do reveal themselves, and it is this data which is then pro- 
cessed in the discussion following the role playing. 

Role Reversal. The technique of role reversal is used to get mem- 
bers to see the circumstances from a different perspective. A child who 
cannot understand the behavior of her mother may be asked to take 
the role of the mother, while the leader or another group member will 
act out the child’s role. Or, two group members may be arguing over 
some matter and the leader can ask them to switch roles and continue 
their discussion from the new point of view. This technique is excellent 
for helping individuals understand the other’s point of view, and to open 
communication between individuals who have stopped listening to each 
other. 

Role Rehearsal. After individuals in a group have expressed the 
desire for new behaviors, there is either some fear as to how this new 
behavior will be perceived by others or the fear of not actually being 
able to carry out the behavior. A young man who has been extremely 
shy with women may after a time in the group recognize the behaviors 
in which he needs to engage, but is fearful of carrying them out. In 
such a situation it may be helpful for the group leader to let him “prac- 
tice” the role with a feminine group member and then let the group and 
the feminine member give him feedback on his behavior. The tech- 
nique has the advantage of letting a group member try some behavior 
within the safety of the group. 

In using all of these role techniques the leader must be sure that the 
group is ready to deal with the role playing in a serious fashion and 
that the material produced by the role playing is processed by the 
group in a productive fashion. If the group approaches the situation 
with frivolity or the material is not processed, then the exercise will 
most probably not be beneficial. 


AGE OF GROUP MEMBERS 


The counselor needs to give special consideration to the age level of 
the participants. In general, the younger the participants the more the 
group leader needs to provide some structure, the smaller the group 
needs to be, and the shorter the duration that individual group sessions 
need to be. Hence, in elementary schools the leader should rely more on 
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Playlike activities, such as use of games or puppets, or storytelling to 
get the group involved, as opposed to complete reliance on verbal inter- 
action. The group size should probably not exceed six members and the 
length of any one session should run from one-half to three-quarters of 
an hour. As the age level of the participants goes up, the leader can 
move to Slightly larger groups, less structure, longer periods of time, 
less reliance on activities, and more reliance on traditional verbal tech- 
niques, 

In very young elementary school students a sex mix is appropriate, 
but young people in fifth and sixth grade may need to be sex-segre- 
gated. Around the eighth or ninth grades a sex mix may again be suit- 
able. This, of course, is not a hard-and-fast rule, but the counselor 
Needs to be aware of the maturity level of the participants. 

At the younger age level the counselor must also be careful to keep 
© age spread within any group to a minimum. Certainly no more than 
a Year's difference should be permitted. When physical and psychologi- 
eal ‚growth patterns begin to level off in late junior high school and 
a high school years, this becomes less of a problem. Even at that 

âge there is some risk in involving individuals from tenth and twelfth 
Irades, for example, in the same group. 


Coleaders 


any leader, 
two 


gen 


S in the group counseling field are encouraging the use of 
Counselors in the group situation. The interest in coleaders was 
a in large part as a result of its being used as a training device. 
n ining, One experienced counselor actually directed the der ug 
n oe Perienoed counselor acting as an observer. This was found to be 
impo €Ctive training device for the inexperienced counselors, but Hae 

er "tantly Some of the counselors involved began to feel en > 
fetica “nite benefits to the clients in the group. In more ee er 
Seen APproaches, the practice of“... multiple therapy is ei 
as ae Creation of a symbolic family, in which the therapists se 
No, 
5 


Sts 9 r the group members. In general, there is a feeling that colead- 
in t SN enhance the process, for as one counselor is actively involved 
ram cess, the other counselor can be more ee A > 

i i i nt that i - 
“Ounselin going on in the group. There is also agreeme' 


tiong "9 there will develop a general division of the leadership func- 


Support; ten this entails one of the counselors filling primarily the 
fronti ing role, while the other counselor may behave ie an = 

i i i ese roles 
before Or active manner. Some counselors will establis! 


© group Starts, but the feeling here is that if two counselors are 
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involved, they should not set the roles ahead of time but interact in a 
free fashion. This allows the therapists “...to agree, disagree, have 
different feelings for the client and for themselves at any moment of the 
therapy (Mullan & Sangiuliano, 1964, p. 319).” In effect, this sets up a 
participant-observer situation, and each leader can slip in and out of 
several roles. 

While the process of cocounseling can be beneficial, counselors 
need to be very careful in selecting a cocounselor. Zimpfer (1971) indi- 
cates that the literature strongly suggests that not every pair of coun- 
selors will work well together. Gans (1957) listed six conditions that are 
necessary for two counselors to work together: 


1. Each counselor must know his own strengths and weaknesses 
and work within those limits. 


2. Each counselor needs to utilize the strengths and minimize the 
weaknesses of his partner. 


8. Each counselor must avoid a conflict over who really controls 
the group. 


4. They must not permit the dominant counselor-passive counselor 
hierarchy to stabilize and cause resentment within the group. 


5. Both counselors should be experienced in group procedures. 


6. Each counselor needs the ability to be flexible in his approach. 


In short, the coleaders need to be compatible individuals who will use 
each other’s abilities and will not get involved in a power struggle within 
the group. If the coleaders quite unintentionally get into a pattern of 
competition, the group will be destroyed. Coleaders must also guard 
against the possibility of the group splitting as some give their loyalty 
to one leader and some to the other. If this begins to happen, the lead- 
ers must be able to bring this out for discussion in the group. 

Zimpfer (1971), in his extensive review of the literature, listed the 
following nine areas where cocounseling could be enhancing: 


1. For students who come from split homes, the cocounseling can 
be an aid in providing some positive adult identification. 


2. Individuals who need to modify their attitudes toward authority 


figures will have two adults with whom to interact in a rather 
free atmosphere. 


3. Clients who tend to try to split and conquer their parents will 
often be confronted with this behavior in cocounseling, as they 
try to repeat it with the counselors. 
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4. The presence of two counselors increases the possibility that 
every group member will be able to identify with at least one of 
the counselors. 


5. An opportunity is provided for the group members to observe 
the free way in which two adults can interact, have differences, 
and resolve those differences. 


6. Cocounselors can contribute a deeper and broader level of ex- 
Perience to group members than can a single counselor. 


7. Clients can experience the fact that there are at least two indi- 
viduals who are concerned about them. 


8. Cocounseling enhances the opportunity to examine the individual 
differences within the group and to plan for those differences. 


Cocounseling, when composed of two counselors from different 
levels within an institution, can enhance the transition from one 
level to another. 


It is clear, then, that cocounseling can be a beneficial technique to 

© used by counselors, but, just as it may increase the potential for 
growth of group members, it also increases the possibilities of prob- 
lems within the group. Hence, counselors planning to use such an ap- 
Proach need to pay careful attention to the selection of the coleader, 
Selection of the group, and should, during the actual process of coun- 


Seling, Continually review the dynamics of each session. In this way, 
Some of the pitfalls may be avoided and the added potential of co- 
aders will be released. 


PROBLEM MEMBERS 
Selection of m 
ter 9, but rega 
Counter some 
true because 


embers for groups will be discussed more fully in Chap- 
rdless of the selection procedures, the counselor will en- 
of the problem members described here. Generally this is 
individ > no selection criteria can be foolproof; second, some of the 
eklig listed here as problem members could not necessarily be 
Irou ed, since with proper leader behavior they can benefit from the 
P process. 
clas enne and Sheats (1971) have developed a useful general threefold 
ole "cation system for member roles. They describe group building 
S, group task roles, and individual roles. Both the group building 

t ap task roles are roles taken by members that are productive 
in She group process. These two classifications are discussed in detail 
at patep 9. The last category, individual roles, are member behaviors 
ave little or nothing to add to the group process and call for 
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special leader behaviors. While many individuals have used different 
titles and classification systems for problem group members under the 
general classification of individual roles, a comprehensive and fairly 
universal list has been provided by Yalom (1970), and it is basically his 
titles that are used here. 


The Monopolist-Dominator 

This is an individual who is extremely wordy and active. He or she has 
a need to be the center of attention, thereby feeling a control over the 
group. If someone else presents a problem, he is likely to have had a 
similar experience, except that his was worse. If permitted, he will 
engage in long discourses on his life. In doing so he may be attempting 
to gain recognition from the group (Benne & Sheats, 1971). Generally, 
such an individual is using his verbosity to cover his own anxiety and 
to keep the group and the leader away from his real areas of concern. 
As Benne and Sheats (1971) indicate, he is also often attempting to 
manipulate the group to his own ends. Because such behavior will often 
cause the group to react with hostility, the leader must try to get the 
Monopolist to stop to examine how his behavior is alienating the 
group and keeping them away from him. The leader must provide him 
some form of feedback about his behavior; most often, because of the 
aggressive nature of this person’s behavior the feedback will need to 
be of the confrontive variety, such as: “John, I know you are trying 
to be helpful, but are you aware of how your behavior is making us 
feel?” The leader may also wish to get the group to examine its own 
behavior which permitted the Monopolist to dominate the group (Yalom, 
1970). Either of these courses of action may change the members’ be- 
havior from being unproductive to being a good learning experience 
for both the individual and the group. 


Counselor’s Aide-Nuclear Group Member 

This individual quickly attempts an identification with the counselor. 
He or she wants to be liked by the counselor and be seen by him as a 
healthy individual. She is quick to offer help to others, but proclaims 
no needs for herself and, in fact, exhibits contempt for those who do 
need help (Ohlsen, 1970). As the group progresses, however, she is 
caught in a bind—if she is to keep the favor of the counselor, she will 
have to engage in behaviors that open her up (Yalom, 1970). On losing 
her superior position she will have a tendency to withdraw or to become 
hostile toward the leader. This is sometimes a difficult situation be- 
cause of the good feeling that is generated in the counselor by the 
Counselor’s Aide. As with the Monopolist, the leader must help the indi- 
vidual see her behavior in terms of its defensive nature. That is, the 
behavior is self-defeating in that it keeps her feelings within herself and 
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does not allow other group members to help. A most productive way 
for the counselor io get at this is to induce the client to examine her 
relationship with the counselor, or to confront her with her own state- 
ments on her well-being, i.e.: “but | don’t understand—you keep telling 
us how on top of everything you are, and yet you really wanted to join 
the group.” Such statements may break through the veneer of the indi- 
vidual and permit her to really be herself. 


Self-Righteous Moralist 

This individual should be excluded from the group if possible (Yalom, 
1970). He is the individual who is always right while everyone else is 
wrong. He behaves in an argumentative and berating fashion. He tries 
to give the impression that he does not care whether the leader or the 
Other group members like him or not. Such an individual protests too 
Much and the counselor will probably need to confront him with this 
fact much in the same manner as with the Counselor's Aide. It may 
also be helpful for the counselor to ask the group how they feel toward 
this Moralist. Because such an individual is generally very insecure the 
Confrontation must be handled in a caring manner, and the leader must 
be sure the group will process the feelings with the individual in a 
Productive fashion. 


Special Interest Pleader 
Related to the Moralist is that individual who protects herself by trying 
to get the group to discuss all the good causes of the world. She ap- 
Pears concerned about the problems of the poor, the black, the female, 
and whatever other special group she can think of or get the group to 
discuss (Benne and Sheats, 1971). This individual’s communications 
are generally affectless, and the counselor needs to try to get the 
Pecial Interest Pleader to express her feelings. If, for example, she is 
Pleading a special case, the counselor might say to her: “You have 
been expressing very well the plight of various minorities but I’m not 
Sure how this relates to you or your situation.” The need is for the 
Counselor to move the focus from external events to internal dynamics. 


Silent-Withdrawn Client 
One Of the most frequent mistakes of inexperienced group counselors 
Involves group members who are nonverbal. While the counselor needs 
to Provide every opportunity for this individual to participate verbally, 
Nonverbal behavior does not necessarily mean nonparticipation. Some 
individuals can learn a great deal simply through observation. The dif- 
ficulty is that the Silent member often causes the rest of the group to 
A On him. Hence, it is important that the counselor try to draw him 
© verbal participation. As Yalom (1970) indicates, this often can be 
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accomplished by picking up on the nonverbal behavior of the person 
involved and reflecting that behavior back to him. Often these individ- 
uals have an extremely negative self-image, and the first task is to try 
to provide some successful experiences in the group (Ohlsen, 1970). 
Here the use of positive reinforcement for the smallest piece of inter- 
action can be very helpful. Frequently, this individual simply feels his 
contribution is not worth anything, but when the counselor really pays 
attention in a positive way to any interaction the individual may feel 
encouraged to take a more active role in the group. 


Help-Rejecting Complainer 

The individual is often caught in an approach-avoidance conflict. She 
needs to feel dependent on people, so she will encourage their sympa- 
thy by presenting problems, but when others try to help, she refuses; 
for if she accepts their help and solves her problem, she will no longer 
be dependent on them. Such a Help-Rejecting Complainer is frustrating 
and confusing to both the leader and the other members. At best, the 
leader can try to get the individual to look at how her behavior causes 
others to be angry with her and ultimately avoid her, instead of bringing 
her closer to people. The group situation may not be very profitable for 
this individual. 


Intellectualizer 

Emotionless behavior characterizes this individual. He is very similar to 
the Special Interest Pleader. Every problem is a plea for pure logic. He 
does not trust his feelings; therefore, he behaves in a manner so as to 
deny he has any or that they are important. The counselor must con- 
stantly strive to get the Intellectualizer to express his feelings and, once 
they are expressed, to help him control them. Statements by the coun- 
selor similar to those made to the Special Interest Pleader will be help- 
ful, along with the use or reinforcement for the expression of feeling. 
He has to come to realize that his feelings are acceptable and that he 
can learn to both express and control them. 


Aggressor-Hostile Client 

This individual believes a good offense is the best defense. She will 
assail both the leader and the other members in many ways—attacking 
ideas, facts, feelings, literally anything that will keep the focus away 
from herself. Such behavior, of course, creates hostility in the other 
members, but if it is early in the group they will be reluctant to express 
their feelings. Hence, the counselor must confront this behavior head- 
on. Generally, this can be accomplished by stating to the Aggressor: 
“| do not understand how you can be so angry or disagree with so 
many different things.” This may also be a good place to use role re- 
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versal, where either the leader or another group member acts out the 
aggressive role. This is followed by processing the feelings generated 
by the role playing. 

In general, all of the behaviors described in this section concern be- 
haviors by members that are either a form of resistance or blocking. 
As such, the counselor must force the particular individual involved, as 
well as the group, to examine the behavior. If left unattended by the 
leader, any of these behaviors will act to hinder group cohesiveness 
and will eventually be destructive to the entire group. As a rule, with 
difficult clients the counselor must be able to use caring confrontation 
Statements designed to focus the individual on his inappropriate be- 
havior. The use of role-playing techniques may also provide these per- 
Sons a better understanding of their behavior. Finally, the use of pos- 
itive reinforcement for appropriate expressions can be very beneficial. 


SUMMARY 


For the most part, the leader behaviors and techniques that are neces- 
Sary in the group process cut across theoretical lines, and individual 
Counselors will place more reliance on some of the behaviors and less 
on others, 

In general, the current authors are advocating a form of leadership 
that is Participatory and eclectic in nature. The leader can perhaps be 
best thought of as comparable to the ego of the group. He attempts to 
establish an atmosphere which enables the group to deal with its con- 
tlicts and interpersonal needs, and helps them translate insights into 
action in the outer reality of the real world. He facilitates the members’ 
Movements through the process of disclosing self to others, of gaining 
€€dback from others, of developing self-understanding, and then into 
© process of attempting new behaviors in the group situation first and 
nally in the outside world (Lazarus, 1971). 

Perg each counselor, the exact method used must be his own. As 
ed earlier in this chapter, the exact form of leadership will be de- 
Pendent on the group composition, the particular situation, and perhaps 


Most importantly, the knowledge and personal characteristics of the 
Counselor, 


fi 
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Group Membership 


The success of any group is a function of the abilities of the leader, the 
quality of the relationships among group members, and the interaction 
between the leader and the group. Perhaps the most overlooked aspect 
of the triad is the area of membership. The research on group counsel- 
ing has tended to focus on the role of the leader of the process, but 
equally important is the role of the group members. Zaleznik and Moment 
(1964) describe group member roles as the attributes that each member 
knows about each other. These roles become the guides that provide 
for a stable, predictable framework within the group on one hand, and 
Provide a structure through which members behave consistent with 
other members’ knowledge and expectation of them on the other hand. 
How this interaction actually takes place is discussed in Chapters 10 
and 11. First, it is necessary to examine in some detail various aspects 
of and influence on group membership that a counselor must consider. 
The counselor needs to ask himself such questions as: What are the 
effects of previous experience on group members? What factors con- 
tribute to a good relationship among members? What are the person- 
ality factors that are predictive of successful group membership? How 
are the group norms and group roles established? and, What factors in 
group membership may hinder the process of counseling? 


FACTORS AFFECTING ROLE PERFORMANCE IN GROUPS 


The roles that individual members choose to fulfill within a group are 
not the product of a random choice process; rather, they are the prod- 
uct of four major influences: (1) the expectations of self and others; 
(2) personality factors; (3) the characteristics of the leader; and (4) the 
characteristics of the group. Factors emanating from these four areas 
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interact to produce the actual behavior of any individual within the 
group. Hence, a discussion of member roles begins by examining these 
four areas. 


Expectations of Self and Others: Effects on Role Performance 
Each individual is a product, at least in part, of his past experiences. 
Some of these experiences are determined by the particular Physical 
and social environment of the individual. Some are determined by bio- 
logical differences such as sex, age, race, and general physical ca- 
Pacity or incapacity. Regardless of the reason, individuals do come to 
the group with their own personal history, and this history will affect 
their performance in the group situation. When an individual enters a 
group and begins to interact, he is not interacting in isolation, but is 
interacting on the basis of his past as well as the present. Hence, any 
interaction is based on more than the actual situation. 

Social Role. Every individual comes to the group representing some 
Social role. Largely, this role is the product of the occupation of the 
Individual and has with it a certain social status ascribed to it by the 
larger Society. Imagine a group composed of a physician, a bricklayer, 
a housewife, a custodian, an unemployed individual, a teacher, and an 
Unskilled laborer, In such a group each individual has patterns of be- 
havior that are associated with his position and every other member 
has expectations of the other members’ behaviors based on their ideas 
Of how Such people behave. In our hypothetical group we can expect 
the Unemployed individual to be ascribed a low status, the physician to 
be treated with extreme respect, and the other members to fall some- 
Where in between. Thus, the interaction between the members in the 
group, at least initially, is a product of stereotyping rather than any 
actual behavior in the group. Beyond that, it is also true that each one 
Of us, to some degree, attempts to behave in the fashion that we feel is 
Appropriate to our social status. Social roles of students are apparent 
'N schools, Hence, social roles affect both the individual’s own expec- 
tations of himself and the expectations of others toward him. 

Past Group Experiences. Related to ascribed social status is the 
t that we all have had previous group experiences. The child is born 
into a group, the family, and from that moment on life is a process of 
Jöining, Sustaining, and leaving groups. In each of these groups indi- 
Viduals develop modes of behavior, attitudes, expectancies, and values 

hich Carry over to other groups. An individual who generally has been 
accorded high status in many of his group associations will most prob- 
ably come to group counseling fully expecting that he will be given high 
Status in the new group. Similarly, the individual whose group experi- 
ences have largely consisted of behaving as a follower will bring that 
behavior to the group. In short, the past group experiences of the indi- 
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vidual will lead him to adopt certain behaviors in the group and, unless 
the counselor is aware of those past experiences, the individual will 
simply maintain old group behaviors rather than develop new ones. That 
being the case, there will be little opportunity for self-growth, which is 
the purpose of counseling for the individual. Hence the counselor, 
being aware of the individual’s past experiences, must help the mem- 
ber integrate his past with the present so that the past acts as a 
guide but not a determiner of present behavior. 

External Members’ Influence. Counselors also need to be aware 
of influences on the group members from external individuals. The child 
in a group may well be influenced in his behavior by parents with whom 
he shares the group experience, A wife whose husband is not an actual 
member of the group may still be influenced by his views. These ex- 
ternal individuals, while not members of the actual group, are in a sense 
an extended membership of the group. They participate through the 
actual member, and the counselor must be attuned to these subtle in- 
fluences on actual members. The overly-dependent wife who still allows 
her husband to influence her behavior in the group will suffer the same 
difficulties as those members who permit past experiences to dom- 
inate their current behavior. In both cases the opportunity for growth 
is severely curtailed. 


Effects of Personality Factors on Role Performance 

Just as past experiences affect a member’s interaction in a group, so 
too, do his personality traits. Here we are referring to the effects of un- 
derlying personality traits, which often affect performance beyond the 
individual’s awareness. Such descriptive terms as aggressive, passive, 
dependent, independent, authoritarian, aloof, demanding, hostile, mas- 
culine, or feminine, are used to define behavioral characteristics of in- 
dividuals. Each of these terms implies some long-standing pattern of 
behavior on the part of the individual. Obviously, such patterns of be- 
havior, which have been established outside the group, will have a 
carry-over to behavior in the group. It cannot be expected that an indi- 
vidual who is very aggressive outside the group will suddenly become a 
very passive member upon entering the group, or vice versa. Rather, 
we can expect that the dominant personality traits that the individual 
brings to the group process will have both an overt and covert impact 
on his behavior within the group. 

Effect on Role Performance. Stock and Thelen (1963) suggest the 
personality traits of the individual will lead him to behave differently in 
three important areas of group functioning. The first, and most basic of 
these, they believe, is the area of “concern.” “By area of concern we 
mean an affect-laden problem that, on some internal, possibly uncon- 
scious, level is felt to be significant by the individual and mobilizes his 
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PSychic energies (p. 75).” Thus, some individuals will come to the group 
Concerned about their feelings of aggression; others, about their feel- 
ings of dependency; and yet others, about feelings of inadequacy. Often 
these feelings, although hidden by the individuals, will act to affect their 
Particular mode of behavior in the group. The individual concerned 
about dependency may act to deny this by attempting to behave ex- 
tremely independently in the group, while the individual who feels in- 
adequate may strive to establish his adequacy. 

A second area suggested by Stock and Thelen (1963) is “culture 
Preference,” which refers to an individual's preference for certain work 
atmospheres. One individual may prefer a climate that is highly 
Charged with emotion of any sort, while another may prefer a very in- 
tellectual climate where feelings are held to a minimum, and both will 
act to maintain the climate with which they feel comfortable. 

The final area delineated by Stock and Thelen (1963) is “affective 
Approach.” Here they refer to the manner in which an individual re- 
SPonds to the group culture in which he finds himself. One individual 
may fight when he finds himself in a culture unpleasant to him, while 
another May retreat and withdraw from group participation. 

Effect On Other Members. The ways that personality traits affect 
the Individual’s behavior in the group are extremely significant, but an 
equally important area is how these personality traits affect the behav- 
‘OFS of other members of the group. 
te A Personality trait generally exists only in abstract form until it dic- 
in es a behavior toward another person. That is, when we describe an 

dividual as aggressive, we usually mean he is aggressive toward other 
bee Hence, personality traits not only determine the individual's 

Avior, but they also act to stimulate behavior in the person toward 

om the Original behavior is directed. As pointed out by Zaleznik and 
5 Mace (1964), it is clear that while personality traits may be thought 
Indiv Characteristics of individuals, for the most part they refer to the 

'dual’s interaction with other individuals. 
tag it becomes important to understand how the behavior of one 
will Hi affects the behavior of others. Each behavior of an individual 
(iden Saar a complementary behavior from a second individual. Leary 

7) defined this as an interpersonal reflex. It is a reflex in the sense 

'tis not consciously thought out and the response is complementary 
ich anal act. If one group member says something to another 

Sé In effect challenges the competence of the second member, it can 
io *Pected that the second member will respond in a defensive fash- 
` “9gression from one will provoke aggression from some, but may 

it ate submission in others. In either case, the response is one of 
indivignor thought (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964), and the behaviors of any 
als within the group are systematically related. The particular 
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form of this relationship can be positive or negative depending on the 
climate within the group. If there exists a competitive, noncaring atmo- 
sphere, there is a high probability of negative exchanges. On the other 
hand, if there is a general feeling of cohesion and trust, these ex- 
changes can be productive growth-producing exchanges. More will be 
said about complementary behavior and Leary’s model in the section 
on communication between group members [pp. 347-357]. 

Personality factors do affect, often in unconscious ways, the per- 
formance of both actor and audience in the group. The group counselor 
must be attuned to the dynamics involved and help the individual be- 
come aware of his or her particular mode of behavior and its effects on 
others. Likewise he must help the other group members examine their 
interpersonal reflex behaviors in terms of whether they are productive or 
counterproductive. As with the effects of past experiences, the effects 
of personality patterns can hinder both self-growth and group func- 
tioning if left unattended by the group counselor. For example, the in- 
dividual who behaves out of a defensive position may contribute to the 
group discussion, but “besides talking about the topic, he thinks about 
how to appear to others, how he may be seen more favorably, how he 
may win, dominate, impress, or escape punishment...(Gibb, 1961, 
p. 141).” If this individual is never forced to examine how this aspect of 
his personality is affecting his behavior in the group and if the group 
never examines its reactions to this behavior, then both the group and 
the individual will not move beyond this point. 

Regarding the research findings on the correlates between person- 
ality characteristics and successful group memberships, Giedt (1961) 
reported that the best predictors of successful group membership were 
an individual’s communication skills, degree of cooperative behavior, 
and overall adjustment. McFarland, Nelson, and Rossi (1962) reported 
that intelligence was positively related to successful membership. In 
one extensive review of the literature, Heslin (1964) suggested that there 
were fairly consistent findings that group member success was posi- 
tively related to overall intellectual ability, overall adjustment, degree of 
extroversion, and ability to describe one’s self. Jacobson and Smith 
(1972) concluded that individuals who preferred low rates of social in- 
terchange prior to an encounter group experience were more likely to 
change as a result of the experience. 


Exclusion 

Unfortunately, at this time more is known about whom to exclude from 
group counseling than whom to include. As Yalom (1970) suggests, it is 
easier to study failure criteria than it is to study the reasons for success. 
In general, the research indicates that individuals who are at the ex- 
tremes of any behavioral or attitudinal continuum should be excluded 
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from the group process. The individual who is extremely aggressive or 
hostile in interpersonal interactions will likely carry that behavior to 
the group and will act to keep the group from functioning. Similarly, an 
individual who is extremely withdrawn may find the group situation 
Such a threat that he may become even more withdrawn. Any individual 
who represents an extreme of behavior may consume so much of the 
group members’ and leader’s attention that the group process is dan- 
gerously inhibited. As a rule, these individuals are poor risks because 
“|... of their inability to participate in the primary task of the group; 
they soon construct an interpersonal role which proves to be detri- 
mental to themselves as well as the group (Yalom, 1970, p. 158).” While 
the preceding suggests a general guide for counselors, a guide that is 
best used in the initial screening process, there is a prevalent con- 
Sensus that individuals who fall into any of the following behavioral 
Categories should be excluded from groups: paranoid, narcissistic, 
hypochondriacal, suicidal, drug dependent, psychotic, and sociopathic 
(Yalom, 1970). Quite obviously, it is only through effective selection pro- 
cedures that these individuals will be excluded. Nonetheless, some 
Such individuals will still be selected for groups, often because the 
Counselor is willing to take the risk, and the counselor must be pre- 
Pared for the problem client who does enter the group. 

Research Findings. Much of the research, in presenting factors 
and membership rather than being related to individual characteristics, 
has been devoted to group compatibility or similarity among members. 
Goldstein, Heller, and Sechrest (1966) suggested the use of interaction 
Process scales developed by Bales, Carter, Heyns, Steinzer, and Benne 
and Sheats to predict the outcome of group counseling. Schutz (1972) 
and Reddy (1972) used the FIRO-B, an interpersonal needs scale, to 
Study the relationship between individual needs and group success, and 
both reported that the instrument could be helpful in predicting group 
Success, Yalom (1966), using the FIRO-B, found that highly compatible 
groups were more cohesive than less compatible groups, and the less 
Compatible were more dissatisfied with the group and tended to have 
More dropouts. Gazda (1971) suggests that the Hill Interaction Matrix 
does have some use as a prediction of success for the total group, but is 
less reliable in predicting success for an individual member in that group. 
Gazda (1971) suggests that the prime requirement for including indi- 
uals in a group is their desire to interact with other individuals. He 
refers to what Slavson (1964) had called “ . . . social hunger; that is, the 
desire to be with people and belong with others (p. 492).” In a review 
Of the literature on group counseling, Anderson (1969) found that, while 
Nere was little evidence in the area of necessary personality character- 
'stics for Successful group members, individuals who are affectively 


Oriented, flexible, well-adjusted enough to interact with other group 
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members, and have a high desire to change will function well in group 
counseling. In short, groups appear to be most effective with individ- 
uals who have sufficient contact with the world to enable them to relate 
to others in at least minimal fashion. 

Thus, there appears to be some evidence to indicate that the suc- 
cess of a group can be at least partially predicted by using some mea- 
sure of interpersonal skill prior to counseling. This, unfortunately, does 
not mean that success for individual members can be predicted. The 
key finding is that a group composed of members with a moderate de- 
gree of interpersonal skills will more likely form into a cohesive group. 
The importance of this factor for group success may be understood by 
examining the success of a social group—the family. In the historical 
period when extended family units consisted of grandparents, parents, 
children, as well as other relatives in close proximity, the family unit 
was a sustaining force for growth, development, and maintenance. In 
many ways it was the cohesiveness of the family that gave individuals 
much of their strength. In the current social structure, the extended 
family has given way to the concept of the nuclear family, which is 
composed, at best, of parents and children. In this unit much of the 
strength of the family as a positive force for human development has 
been lost. The same is true for a group in which cohesiveness is not 
formed. Cohesion can also be thought of as a function of the degree of 
affiliation that any member feels for the group. The degree to which a 
group member feels close to the other members determines whether 
the group has the potential to meet his needs. In such a situation the 
group member can compare ideas with other members, be stimulated 
or challenged by them, and can release the therapeutic energy on 
others in his own behalf (Thelen, 1954). Much of this feeling of affilia- 
tion, particularly in the early stages of the group, will depend on how 
the individual perceives the group. 


Leader Characteristics and Member Role Performance 

Just as the past experiences and personality characteristics for mem- 
bers influence the kinds of roles adopted in a group, so, too, do the 
past experiences and personality experiences of the group leader. In 
addition, the leader brings with him his theoretical position toward 
human development, maladjustment, and counseling, and this theoret- 
ical position will also act to influence the kinds of roles that exist 
within a group. 

Past History of the Leader. Like the group members, the group 
leader does not come to the group from a vacuum; rather, he enters the 
group with an entire array of past experiences. The most important ex- 
periences in terms of their impact on members are the leader’s past 
group experiences. If in his past group experiences he operated non- 
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directively and was not very successful, then he is likely to enter the 
group with some anxieties that will affect his behavior and in turn affect 
the roles of the members. If, on the other hand, he has experienced 
Success by being somewhat of a directive leader, it is likely that he will 
continue this mode of operation. In either case, the past history of the 
leader is acting to restrict the range of member roles which will be seen 
as acceptable by the leader. 

Personality Characteristics. The leader’s personality traits act in 
two ways which affect members’ role performance. First of all, the 
leader's personality will affect the kinds of leader behaviors that he can 
utilize. It is difficult to conceive of a leader who can be described as 
domineering leading a group in a completely democratic fashion. 
Rather, it is quite clear that the personality of the leader is going to 
directly affect the style of leadership he adopts. 

The leader's personality traits will also cause the same type of inter- 
Personal reflexes in members as do other members’ personalities. Thus, 
it can be expected that certain leader behaviors that are products of his 
Personality will produce expected natural reflex behaviors in members. 

Theoretical Position of Leader. The theoretical position of the 
leader dictates the reasons for the group being constituted and may be 
a factor in the inclusion of certain individuals in the group. By includ- 
ng only certain types of individuals the range of roles is controlled by 

e leader, and his theory also affects the type of role behaviors to 
Which he will be attuned. The leader who holds that insight into past 
Conflicts is a necessary step in counseling is going to encourage mem- 

Er roles that facilitate the explanations of past histories of members. 
Similarly, a counselor who adheres to more of a Gestalt position will 
encourage member roles that keep the group focused on the here- 
And-now situation. In either case the theoretical position of the coun- 
Selor has an effect on the kinds of roles that are acceptable and en- 
COuraged, and on the discouragement of other kinds of roles. 

The Characteristics of a leader’s impact on member role perfor- 
Mance described here are probably most profound early in the group 
Process, Nevertheless, the leader must be aware of his own impact on 
role behavior, This means that he must be aware of the kinds of roles 
encouraged or discouraged by his theory, his past, and his own per- 
Sonality, In such an examination the counselor may decide either to 
attempt Certain modifications in order to facilitate different roles within 
ð © group, or to continue as is because the roles encouraged are the 

nes desired. 


Characteristics of the Group Affecting Role Performance 
Individual Status Within the Group. One of the chief factors af- 
Sting roles of group members is the individual member’s concern 
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with internal and external status or prestige. Internally, the individual 
must feel that he is a valued member of the group. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that he must hold the top position, but it does mean that 
he cannot always feel that he is on the bottom rung of the status ladder. 
The counselor must be attuned to the problem of status within the 
group, for it acts to prescribe the kinds of roles people will be able to 
assume. As Hare (1962) indicates, if the counselor permits a power 
structure to form early in the group, those members who initially attain 
superior status and those who are accorded low status will remain in 
those positions and this will hinder the forming of a cohesive group. 
Harvey and Consalvi (1960) point out that in a group where high and 
low status situations are constant, those at the two extremes of status 
are not likely to be open to change within the group; hence, flexible 
role-taking is limited. 

External Evaluation of Group Status. Related to the problem of 
status within the group is the prestige assigned to the group by external 
forces. This is particularly true in schools and other institutions where 
individuals outside the group may either admire someone for being in 
a group or look down on anyone who is taking part in a group. If the 
counselor has not developed a feeling in his work setting that groups 
are a valuable experience, he can expect that external forces on his 
group will be of a negative nature. In this situation there is a strong 

i possibility that members will adopt role behaviors unconducive to group 
development, for they will feel no real commitment to the group or to 
the assumption of roles that are group-task oriented. 

Group Composition and Role Performance. Another factor affect- 
ing role performance in the group is the actual composition of the 
group. This, of course, raises the question of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity. What is relatively clear from the research on the question of 
group composition is that heterogeneous groups tend to permit, and, 
indeed, encourage a wide range of group roles, while the homogeneous 
groups may act to restrict the kinds of roles used. The homogeneous 
groups tend to encourage the adoption of roles that are concerned with 
the social atmosphere of the group. The heterogeneous groups, on the 
other hand, will have a tendency to permit the adoption of social roles 
as well as group task roles, and it is a balance of roles that is needed 
for the most productive groups. Some members do need to be con- 
cerned about the social atmosphere, but the group also needs indi- 
viduals who will push the group toward its goal through such behaviors 
as confrontation, initiation, and coordination. 

Group Norms and Role Performance. If a collection of individuals 
are to form into a group that will have a therapeutic atmosphere, the 
individuals need to establish norms for behavior in the group. Group 
norms are a prescribed set of rules which define the types of accept- 
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able behavior within the group and sometimes behavior outside the 
group (Bonney, 1972). A group will rapidly establish its own rules, pro- 
cedures, and structure, and some of these will be explicit and some 
implicit. Most often these norms will facilitate interaction, but they can 
act to interfere with the therapeutic atmosphere of the group. As men- 
tioned earlier, the norms of the group have a great deal to do with an 
individual's feelings of affiliation or attraction to a group. If norms are 
established that define rigid status lines and rigid role requirements, 
Permit strong subgrouping, allow the discussion of only superficial ma- 
terial, and permit noncaring attacks on other members, it is likely that 
any individual's affiliation for the group will be rather weak. In such 
Cases it is to be expected that group cohesion will not occur. 

If, on the other hand, norms are established that encourage dynamic 
interaction and help individuals sense a common goal or a shared pur- 
Pose, then affiliation, attractiveness, and cohesion of the group is en- 
hanced. As Mowrer (1972) suggests, norms that encourage individuals 
to operate on the basis of honesty, responsibility, and involvement will 
be the most therapeutic for group members. While it is essential that 
Norms be established and made as explicit as possible, members need 
to be willing to modify their norms as events within the group change. 
For example, early in the life of the group it is probably not appropriate 
for members to engage in a confrontive role, but such a role does be- 
Come appropriate later in the group process. , 

It can be seen from the preceding discussion that one of the chief 
functions of group norms is the establishment of a counseling atmo- 
Sphere that encourages members to feel part of and committed to 
ing group. (In Chapter 10, which deals with the establishment of the 
group, more will be said on how that process takes place.) A second 
function of norms is the influence they have on the roles members play 
Within the group. In this sense, norms act to maintain the group by en- 
COuraging member roles that facilitate the group process. It is obvious, 
however, that certain norms can also encourage member roles that 
Might act to hinder group progress. Norms act as a force on the indi- 
Vidual member and they act to establish “the behavior expected from 
Others to the self and by the self to others..., [and they can]... in 
Sach case, extend from that which is required to that which is prohib- 
ited (Hare, 1962, pp. 103-104).” Norms can be established that protect 
Status, and rigidly defined roles or norms can be established that per- 
Mit individual members a great deal of flexibility in their membership 
Toles. The latter type of norms is essential for a productive group. 
p that act to reduce flexibility will act to channel communication 

Specific directions and inhibit individuals’ attempts to try new be- 
aviors, Group norms, then, have a great deal to do with the kinds of 
"oles that individuals will take in the group. Conversely, it is also true 
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that the initial roles that individuals bring to the group will affect the 
kinds of norms that are established. 

Group Process and Role Performance. Membership roles are ways 
of defining the relationship between an individual and a group. In the 
group each individual expects certain behaviors from other members; 
and are themselves the focus of expected behaviors from others; and 
these expected behaviors are rather stable (Sherif & Sherif, 1964). A 
group role “...describes the individual’s interaction with other indi- 
viduals, the psychological conditions within him as he interacts, and 
his effects on other group members...(Zaleznik & Moment, 1964, 
p. 181).” Very early in the group process these role expectations begin 
to take shape and act to establish the roles that individuals expect of 
themselves and that others expect of them. In a productive group, these 
roles do not remain static; rather, individuals move in and out of roles 
as the forces within the group act on them. As the group progresses 
through its normal developmental stages, different roles become neces- 
sary if the group is to progress, and a good group member has the 
flexibility to adopt roles that are appropriate for him and the group. In 
the initial stages, for example, it is important that some of the group 
members act in the role of encourager, with the role of confronter not 
being appropriate. Later in the process, however, the role of confronter 
becomes more important and the role of encourager, while still pres- 
ent, does not have the importance it had early in the group. If a group 
has gone through a period of intense emotion in which there has been 
strife, confrontation, and competition among members, then those roles 
which act to bring harmony back to the group are appropriate and 
should be encouraged by the leader. Conversely, a group that is bogged 
down in social pleasantries needs members to take roles which will 
move them toward the accomplishment of their tasks. The point is that 
the actual life stage of the group should have an influence on the role 
performance of members. 

Having considered four major influences on the role performance of 
members—expectations of self and others, personality factors of mem- 
bers, leader characteristics, and group characteristics—it is now 
appropriate to turn to a more specific discussion of the roles to be 
expected from participants in group counseling. 


MEMBERSHIP ROLES 


Almost every writer in the field of group work has developed his own 
list of expected roles in group counseling. As might be expected, many 
of these lists describe the same set of behaviors, but simply use differ- 
ent names to describe them. There has also been a tendency to describe 
either rather broad categories of roles (i.e., Group Task Roles) or to 
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use long lists of rather specific roles (i.e., Resistor). The attempt here 
will be to synthesize the thinking in this area. 


General Classification of Roles 

Carter (1967), in a summary of the research on membership roles, sug- 
gested that the various statements of roles within a group could be 
Classified into three broad areas: individual prominence, group goal 
facilitation, and group sociability. In a similar vein, Benne and Sheats 
(1948) in describing roles used three classifications: individual roles, 
group task roles, and group building and maintenance roles. In both 
Cases they appear to be describing similar behaviors, and their general 
grouping seems to be a useful way in which to classify and make more 
Understandable more specific roles. Both see individual roles as that 
Category of roles which individuals adopt that have little to do with the 
Purposes of the group. They tend to be narcissistic in nature and often 
hinder the group process. Benne and Sheats’ group building and main- 
tenance roles and Carter's group sociability roles are roles which act 
to form the collection of individuals into a group and act to maintain 
Sroup cohesiveness. Group goal facilitation and group task roles are 
those roles that facilitate the group's progress toward the accomplish- 
Ment of its goals. It may be helpful to think of the building and mainte- 
Nance roles as the base building or relationship phase of group counsel- 
ing, and the group task roles as being the action phases of counseling, 
With the individual roles generally consisting of blocks or defenses 
Against therapeutic progress. 

Another useful system for the classification of member behaviors 
has been proposed by Bales (1951). Bales divides the types of roles in 
a group into two areas: (1) the instrumental or task acts, and (2) the 
Social-emotional or expressive acts. He posits that groups move in a 
Cyclical fashion between interest in the task and interest in the social- 
Emotive atmosphere of the group. Work on the group task always cre- 
ates at least some tension in the group and when the tension mounts 
° a certain point it must be reduced. At this point roles come into play 
that act to reduce the tension and restore a cohesive social-emotional 
balance within the group. It is Bales’ (1951) contention that a group must 
go through these cycles to be productive. If a group persists in attend- 
‘ng to the social-emotional atmosphere, no progress toward the accom- 
Plishment of the task will be made. On the other hand, if the group 
oCuses exclusively on the task, then the amount of tension produced 
Will be so high that the group will disintegrate. This is the reason that 
of „stem, as well as the Benne and Sheats system, calls for a notion 

flexible role behaviors. 
close examination of Bales’ system of classifying roles reveals 


t it; 
hat it is very compatible with the one developed by Benne and Sheats. 
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While Bales uses only two major categories, he does subdivide the 
social-emotional roles into positive and negative behaviors, as illus- 
trated in Figure 1. 

It is apparent that the task roles in the Bales system are similar to 
the Benne and Sheats’ task roles. Further, what Bales defines as pos- 
itive social-emotional roles have a relationship to Benne and Sheats’ 
group building and maintenance roles, and the negative social- 
emotional roles of Bales are comparable with the individual roles of 
Benne and Sheats. Both systems are based on the belief that changing 
conditions within the group call for individuals to adopt different roles. 

When the group is in the task phase of its process, member roles 
that focus on the task are prominent. During those phases where the 
reaffirmation of group cohesion is needed socially and emotionally, ex- 
pressive roles are necessary. Thus, a functional set of roles is achieved 
in a group when group members can act in ways that are appropriate 
to the particular phase of the group process (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 
If this process does not take place, the structure of the group is weak- 
ened. Both of these systems, then, emphasize the necessity for flexible 
role taking. This means that most group members are capable of chang- 
ing roles in relation to group needs, which enhances both individual 
and group growth. 


Specific Membership Roles 

To examine the specific roles, keeping in mind the overlap between the 
two systems of role analysis, the broad headings of Benne and Sheats 
(1942) are used here, with the subheadings in parentheses indicating the 
Bales (1951) system. The writings of several individuals will be incorpo- 
rated within each specific role behavior, with heavy reliance on the lists 
developed by Benne and Sheats (1942), Bales (1951), Sherif and Sherif 
(1964), Ohlsen (1970), Yalom (1970), and Andrews (1972). It should 


Figure 1 Classification of Roles Within a Group (after Bales, 1951) 


Task Roles Social-Emotional Roles 


Positive Negative 

1. Provides orientation, 7. Provides help, 10. Shows passive 

information status resistance, 
2. Gives opinions, evaluates 8. Facilitates disagrees 

and analyzes group data tension 11. Creates tension, 
3. Directs and suggests reduction seeks help, 
4. Seeks information 9. Shows under- withdraws 
5. Seeks direction or action standing and 12. Acts aggressive, 
6. Encourages evaluation and compliance antagonistic 


analysis of group data and 
experiences 
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also be noted that some of the specific roles can shift from one general 
Category to another. For example, an Advice or Information Giver can 
be giving the information without any real purpose other than his own 
individual needs, or he may be sharing information to help the group 
accomplish its objectives. It should also be kept in mind that a coun- 
Selor will seldom experience a group in which all members represent 
a “pure” role, Rather, an individual most often will represent several 
roles. It is to be expected that these roles will share a common theme. 
That is, an individual who is a Resistor probably will use a variety of 
roles under the general classification of individual roles to block the 
Progress of the group, though at times he may shift to group building 
Or maintenance roles. Of course, it is to be hoped that as the group 
Progresses all members will find less need for the use of individual 
roles and will shift to the use of group-oriented roles. 

Group Building and Maintenance Roles (positive social-emotional 
roles), 

1. Facilitator or Encourager. An individual in this role acts to en- 
Courage a feeling of friendship and security within the group. He 
Sometimes does this because he views himself as the counselor's 
helper, He wants to make sure everyone feels a part of the group. 
Counselors need to be aware that an individual may be encouraging 
Others in order to keep the focus on others, and away from himself. 

2: Gatekeeper or Expediter. This role calls for an individual to 
keep the group operating within its norms. In many ways she is a kind 
Of referee in the group and, as with the facilitator, may be acting as the 
Counselor's assistant. The development of such a role within the group 
can free the leader from the sole responsibility of guiding the group, 
but once again the individual may be keeping the focus off herself. Fur- 
ther, if she becomes too active a Gatekeeper, she may be the recipient 
Of hostility from other group members. 

3. Standard or Goal Setter. This role is highly related to the Gate- 
keeper, Here, however, the individual is pushing for the establishment 
oF group norms and for a definition of what the final product should be. 

here is a tendency to push for high-sounding goals based on some 
Outside standard. An individual who takes this role is often unsure of 
herself, but is concerned about being involved in a process which 
Others will see as being worthwhile. . 
Harmonizer or Conciliator. This individual will strive to mediate 
any differences between group members. He acts to keep emotions 
level and to keep the group from polarizing. Often, he will attempt to 
Pring Subgroups together. At times in his attempts at keeping emotions 
Under Control, he hinders the productive nature of conflict. That is, he 
S so Opposed to, or anxious about, conflict that he desires to flee from 
it and wants the group to do the same. 
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5. Compromiser or Neutralizer. This role is highly related to the 
preceding role, but whereas the preceding role places emphasis on 
emotional balance, this role places emphasis on suggesting alterna- 
tives. As such, it is a more cognitive approach to the same problem. 
The internal dynamics of the individual in this role may be exactly the 
same as the Conciliator. 

6. Group Observer. The Group Observer acts to provide feedback 
to the group. She may do this either by summarizing the content or the 
process of the group. Such an individual can be helpful, but she often 
feels above the group. Rather than really participating, she sees herself 
as being able to help others. 

7. Follower or Neuter. This individual is there, but he does not 
really participate. He swings with the group wherever they go. He ex- 
presses a lot of agreement with what is being said, but often is so un- 
sure of himself that he will never really offer any of himself to the group. 

As noted earlier, the preceding roles generally focus on the social- 
emotional atmosphere of the group and act to facilitate the forming of 
a collection of individuals into a cohesive group. Also noted earlier 
were the dynamics within an individual which cause him to adopt a 
certain role. At times the role will be adopted in a true effort to facilitate 
group cohesion, but at other times the role may be adopted by an indi- 
vidual as a means of protecting himself from true involvement. 

Group Task Roles (instrumental or task roles). Once the social- 
emotional atmosphere of the group has been established, certain task 
roles become more prominent. Some of these roles, which will be ap- 
parent from the very beginning of the group, have the characteristic of 
moving the group toward the accomplishment of its tasks. The group 
task may be very specific (i.e., the development of a specific plan of 
action for the group as a whole) or it may have to do with more sub- 
jective, personal tasks of each member (i.e., the resolution of each 
member’s specific personal difficulty). In either case, the task has been 
defined in the group formation stage, and more attention is given to 
developing solutions to the problem. In this stage the counselor can 
expect the development of the following roles: 

1. Initiator-Energizer. This is the individual who prods for action 
from the group. If the group seems unwilling to move beyond the co- 
hesion stage, she acts as an instigator for action. In doing so she will 
often confront the group for its lack of action, or may attempt to move 
the group by suggesting some new ideas or ways of looking at things. 
Such a role may be welcomed by a group that really desires to move 
forward, but it can also be the recipient of hassling from a group that 
feels threatened by any attempt to move beyond the warm, comfortable 


stage. 
2. Information or Opinion Seeker. This role, in fact, may often 
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break into two roles. The Information Seeker is an individual who is 
concerned with cognitive areas, and he seeks information in an attempt 
to clarify facts. The Opinion Seeker is concerned about the affective 
domain, and focuses on the clarification of values and attitudes. De- 
Spite the difference, both roles are attempts to seek more data for the 
group to act upon. While this is a necessary role, a danger here is that 
the individual fulfilling this role may push a group member either into a 
defensive position or into a self-disclosure that the individual is really 
Not prepared to give. Obviously, such a development is counterproduc- 
tive to task resolution. 

3. Information or Opinion Giver. A counter to the preceding role(s) 
is the individual who either seeks to provide information or advice (cog- 
Nitive) or Opinions (conative) to other members. Often this person acts 
from a Position of assumed authority. That is, he assumes he has the 
“correct” facts or the “proper” attitudes which the other members need 
to adopt. Despite this somewhat high-handed approach, often the facts 
Or attitudes expressed by this individual can act as catalytic agents 
for the group. 

4. Elaborator and/or Coordinator. The focus of this role is on mak- 
ing sure that the group considers the relationship between ideas ex- 
Pressed by various members (Coordinator) and on a full explanation of 
the workability of ideas expressed (Elaborator). In a real sense, this 
dividual is the reality orientor in the group, making sure the group 
does not get lost in a dreamlike, unrealistic world. Often, the very 
logic of this individual may be such as to hinder any creative efforts by 

© group. 

5. Orientor-Evaluator. This individual acts as the group's judge 
both in terms of how close it is to a resolution of the task and in terms 
Of the quality of the goals achieved. Such an individual can be very 

elpful in keeping the group focused on the task, but he may also act 
© impose unrealistic goals on the group. The development of this role 
toward the end of the group sessions can be particularly troublesome 
Š the group and the leader. At this point the individual may be acting 
° Prevent the dissolution of the group. . 
Procedural Technician. This role is very similar to the Gate- 
keeper role discussed under group building roles. The role is one of 
Seping the group operating on acceptable norms. She is a kind of 
Progress watcher and attempts to keep the group on course. Generally, 
individual filling this role is really somewhat of a follower, but is 
in neerned that the group achieve its goals. She is also likely to be an 
i dividual who is overly concerned about the expression of emotion 
he group. 
fou As With the group building roles, the group task roles are seldom 
Nd in pure form. The focus of these roles is on movement or action; 
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that is, moving the group toward a resolution of those things that brought 
it together. Hence, the roles will Produce more conflict within the group, 
but it is conflict that is necessary for individual members’ growth. It isa 
seeking, testing, confronting period in the group’s life. If the group 
does not develop these roles, then it will not move beyond the stage of 
cohesion. As with the maintenance roles, the counselor must be aware 
when roles are being used for constructive purposes within the group 
and when they are being used as a defensive or protective cover bya 
particular individual. Generally, when one individual rigidly adheres to 
One particular role, he is doing so out of a defensive posture. In such 
cases it is imperative that the group leader provide the individual the 
Opportunity to examine his behavior. 

Both the group building and the group task roles facilitate the 
Progress of the group. As such they form an intricate part of the inter- 
action process between leader behaviors and member behaviors which 
lead to positive counseling outcomes. The trained group leader is both 
able to recognize and utilize these member roles without letting them 
interfere with the process of the group. That is, the trained leader rec- 
ognizes when the various role behaviors are actually facilitative and 
when they are defensive behaviors on the Part of the group members. 
In the latter case, the counselor is able to focus the member’s atten- 
tion on the inappropriate way he is using the behavior. 

Individual Roles (negative social-emotional roles). The general 
nature of those individual roles which are counterproductive to positive 
counseling outcome is discussed here. Specific attention was given to 
them in the section on problem members in Chapter 8. 

Individual roles have the characteristics of being self-serving rather 
than group-oriented. Individuals who act as Blockers, Recognition 
Seekers, Self-confessors, Dominators, or Monopolists, do so in an at- 
tempt to fulfill individual needs. They tend to be persons who can bene- 
fit a great deal from group work because their individual needs are such 
that they have a great deal of difficulty in their interpersonal relations. 
Thus, it is important that such people not be excluded from the group 
situation. Yet, their very presence makes the smooth operation of the 
group extremely difficult. The group leader must be sensitive to the 
personal needs of the individuals who engage in these antigroup be- 
haviors and help them work through their needs. This is difficult for the 
leader, because his own feelings of frustration are likely to be brought 
forth by individuals who are actively interfering with the group process. 
This is where it is essential that the counselor have a good grip on him- 
self. In a cohesive group, other members will usually help the leader 
deal with individual role behavior by confronting the member using 
such behavior, but if they do not, the leader must help the member 
focus on his self-defeating behavior. This can often be accomplished 
by getting the other group members to react to the member’s behavior. 
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The leader may have to lead the way—saying something like: “John, it 
Seems to me that every time some of us really get into something, you 
feel a need to distract us—how do the rest of you feel about this?” 
Plainly, the counselor must take care that John is ready to deal with 
Such a statement, as well as being convinced that the rest of the group 
will react ina Positive way by trying to help John deal with the behavior, 
rather than simply attacking him and driving him even further away. 
The belief of the current authors is that the group counselor should 
focus his attention on all three broad categories of roles, as well as the 
More specific behaviors. The crucial question is: “Does the individual 
member behavior seem appropriate for the developmental stage of the 
group?” A group task role that is pushing the group toward the ac- 
Complishment of the group task before the members have really formed 
into a group is inappropriate, and the counselor needs to point out these 
discrepancies to the individual involved. In a similar vein, the counselor 
Must not Only be aware of that group of member behaviors classified as 
individual roles, or negative social-emotional roles, which interfere with 
the group, but as noted in the preceding section on member roles, he 
Must also be aware of the use of normally productive roles for self- 
Serving or self-productive reasons by individual members. Possessing 
the skill to accurately perceive the roles members are taking in the 
group will enable the group leader to maximize the potential of the 
group. That is, he will be able to use his leadership skills in a blend 
With the behaviors of group members. If, after the group has formed, 
the leader perceives a member acting as an Energizer or Initiator for 
© group, the leader can leave this task to the member. If, on the other 
and, no one seems prepared to fill that role, the leader needs to as- 
Sume it as Part of his task. In such a way the therapeutic potential of 
the group, as well as the leader, can be fully released. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS AND MEMBER ROLES 


Some of the special considerations that act to affect actual role be- 

Avior discussed in this section are the problems created by role defi- 
Nition, group mentality, subgrouping, dropouts, and preparation for 
Membership, 


Role Definition 

~arlier in this chapter it was pointed out in the discussion on expecta- 
tions of self and others that members of a group do not operate in iso- 
lation from factors outside the group. They are influenced by external 
factors, and this can affect the roles they find themselves taking in the 
group, of course, they are also affected by the dynamics of the group 
itself and this, too, affects the roles they take in the group. Often these 
External and internal factors cause some role definition problems for 
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individuals, which in turn act to incapacitate them in the group. Hare 
(1962) has outlined four problems in this area which may cause indi- 
viduals difficulty and thereby drain energy away from the therapeutic 
potential of the group. They are role collision, role incompatibility, role 
confusion, and role transition. 

Role Collision. When an individual has one role in a real-world 
situation and is pressured by group norms to adopt another role in the 
group, role collision may occur. The administrator who is expected to 
make decisions for many people in his work role may find in a group 
that such behavior is not only not expected, but is greeted with nega- 
tive feelings from other members. In short, his natural mode of behavior 
collides head on with expected group behavior. 

Role Incompatibility. When an individual feels she is pressured into 
an undesired role in a group, she is suffering from role incompatibility. 
In some groups an individual will be handed the leadership role by 
group members even though she has neither sought such a role, nor 
wants it. Hence, the individual is caught between her needs and the 
needs of the group. 

Role Confusion. When an individual and/or the group is unsure 
ofthe expected roles, role confusion results. This often occurs in leader- 
less groups or in groups where the counselor has operated in an ex- 
tremely nondirecting fashion. The members simply do not have enough 
guidelines with which to guide their behavior. 

Role Transition. An individual may suffer some anxiety as the 
group moves from one stage of group development to the next. As has 
been pointed out, different roles are called for as the group progresses, 
and this can cause some difficulty to individuals who are forced to give 
up what has become a comfortable role for a new one. 

All four of these problems act to keep the individual preoccupied 
with his position or role within the group, thereby distracting his atten- 
tion from the true purposes of the group. Until the counselor or other 
group members can help the individual work through these role prob- 
lems, the individual cannot become a productive member of the 
group. Part of this problem can be prevented by the counselor’s guid- 
ance of the group toward the establishment of therapeutic group norms. 
The reader will recall that good group norms encourage flexibility in 
member roles and status. Thus, they encourage the working through of 
such difficulties. The counselor still must be alert to their development 
and, when they do occur, help the individual concerned process the 
difficulty he or she has been having. 


The Development of Group Mentality 

At times when the emotional tone of the group is highly charged, there 
is a danger of a type of mass hysteria. In such a situation, the emotional 
tension of the group reaches such a point that the group will do almost 
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anything to reduce the emotional level. The group in this situation sub- 
merges individual reactions and group responses begin to take over 
(Loeser, 1971). The group begins to act as one mind and in the process 
Suspends the use of sound judgement. In short, these members will fol- 
low any lead to get themselves away from the anxiety-producing situa- 
tion. If no member steps forward to point out to the other members what 
is happening, then the leader must take it upon himself to intercede. 
While this development may not take place very often, it is crucial that 
it be stopped when it does occur. If left unchecked, the group may de- 
Cide it is finished and will move toward premature termination. 


Friendship in the Group 

A tendency among group members is to let the friendships which 
develop in a group interfere with the group progress. In such circum- 
Stances the group shifts away from a focus on the reason for the estab- 
lishment of the group to a concern for maintaining a friendly atmo- 
Sphere. This often precludes individuals from really interacting with one 
another in a meaningful way. It can be likened to an individual counselor 
Or a group leader being so concerned that all his clients like him that he 
never really helps the client(s). Part of this problem can be avoided by 
Not selecting friends for inclusion in the same group; however, the prob- 
lem still may develop and the counselor must not allow the group to 
forego its tasks for the sake of friendship. A good way to deal with this 
'S to talk about what real friendship means—that real friendship is more 
than Smiling and agreeing, but also means being honest and open with 
One another. 


Subgrouping 
Subgrouping, which is the forming of an alliance among two or more 
Members of a larger group, occurs because of the tendency of indi- 
Vidual members to seek support from other members who have char- 
acteristics and ideals in common with them. The attractiveness ofa group 
can be either increased or decreased by subgrouping. It may be positive 
In that it helps an individual establish contact with someone in the 
group with whom he can identify. In doing so, an individual's narcissistic 
®havior may be broken down, and the subgroup acts as mutual sup- 
Port for its members. Two individuals who are extremely unsure of 
Emselves may form a subgroup as a defense against the rest of the 
group. If such a subgroup is used as an initial behavior in the group 
Or is used in a constructive supporting fashion, the subgrouping may 
© Productive. This aspect of subgroups accounts for the effectiveness 
°f various interpersonal exercises early in the group process. Many of 
a Sse exercises utilize dyads or foursomes. As Asch (1967) suggests, a 
Upporting Partner can protect a participant from unwarranted pressure 
° give in to the feelings of the majority of the group. 
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Unfortunately, forming subgroups within a larger group often leads 
to hard lines being drawn between the various subgroups. In such cases 
the lines of communication between group members are severely dis- 
rupted. Comments are weighed in terms of their impact on the subgroup 
rather than on their meaning for particular individuals. The disruptive 
effects can also be understood in terms of role conflict generated by 
subgroup membership. The subgroup member finds that he or she is 
caught between the norms and pressures of the subgroup and the 
norms stemming from identification with the overall group (Carlson, 
1960). In these cases the subgroup lines have been permitted to harden, 
and the prospects of the total group developing the kind of cohesion 
all members must feel for the total group is minimal. In order to prevent 
this, the leader must be attuned to the early formation of subgroups. 

The easiest way for the counselor to identify subgrouping is to ob- 
serve the interaction patterns. The patterns of support or rejection of 
ideas among members must be observed. Individuals who constantly 
agree with one another whenever a group issue is raised are operating 
as a subgroup. The counselor has the responsibility for determining 
when such subgrouping is beneficial to members (usually only in the 
early meetings when members may need support), and when it becomes 
a resistance to group or individual progress. In the latter instance, the 
counselor should encourage a discussion and analysis of all the sub- 
groups within the larger group. He may need to take the lead in this by 
revealing his own emotional reactions to a subgroup; for example, how 
the subgroup may be acting to keep the leader at a distance, or to block 
progress. The ultimate aim of the leader must be to help those indi- 
viduals involved in subgrouping realize how such behavior prevents the 
development of meaningful interactions with all members of the group, 
and how this behavior may be similar to behavior they exhibit in the 
outside world. 

A counselor can also do much to prevent subgrouping as he goes 
through his selection procedures by keeping in mind the possibility of 
cliques forming. The selection of two very close friends, husband and 
wife, brothers, or other such combinations for inclusion in a group al- 
most guarantees the formation of a subgroup that may hinder the pro- 
cess of the group. 


Preparation of Members for the Group 

As stated earlier in this chapter, there has been an emphasis on the 
training and preparation of group leaders, but the success of any group 
is also a function of the members. It would seem to follow, then, that 
potential members might also benefit from some training in group pro- 
cedures. Part of this training should take place in the individual inter- 
views preceding actual selection. It is also possible to use one of the 
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interpersonal interaction scales discussed earlier in this chapter. 
Neither of these methods, however, gives a potential group member 
any actual experience in a group. 

Goldstein, Heller, and Sechrest (1966) suggest using either trial or 
simulated groups for helping the counselor to prepare individuals for 
the group process and also to aid in the selection process. In a trial 
group, potential members are placed in a “temporary” group for a 
Short number of sessions, during which time their behavior is observed. 
Based on these observations, individuals who appear to demonstrate 
Skills that will enable them to be group members are selected for in- 
clusion in a regular group. If the counselor is composing several 
groups, he can also use these observations to place individuals in 
groups with the importance of balanced membership in mind. Schools 
Or other institutions where there is a large number of potential members 
are most appropriate for this procedure. A group of juniors, for exam- 
ple, might be placed in a discussion group (the trial group) and on the 
basis of performance in the trial group be placed in a final group that is 
@Ppropriate to their individual needs and behaviors. 

A second procedure which is more feasible in situations lacking a 
large Pool of potential members is the simulated group. Here the poten- 
tial member listens to an audio tape or observes a video tape of a group 
Session and is asked to respond as though he were a member of the 
group. As in the trial group, the individual's behavior is observed and 
the data used in the selection procedure. It also provides the potential 
Member with an idea of the kinds of behaviors that are expected in the 
group process. 

Both the trial group and the simulated group provide the counselor 
More data upon which to base his selection procedure and, very im- 
Portantly, provide some pretraining to potential group members. This 
Pretraining may remove some of the anxiety and uncertainty from early 
group Meetings, thereby speeding up the process of individuals forming 
‘nto a cohesive, working group. 


Dropouts 

Given the proper preparation of potential members, good selection pro- 
cedures, and an atmosphere in which membership in a group is seen 
a8: a Potentially positive experience, the number of dropouts from a 
Soup will be minimized. This is extremely important in that the coun- 
elor can expect a dropout rate that may range from 25 to 57 percent 
valom, 1970). Such early termination is not only a failure for the indi- 
vidual who drops out, but also has a debilitating effect on the remain- 
ng group members la effect, when individuals leave the group, the 
Stroup remaining is ii new group and it must go through a process of 
"forming, This process can be adversely affected by the remaining 
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members dwelling on the reasons certain individuals left the group, and 
they may begin to question the efficacy of the group for themselves. 

Yalom (1970) suggests the counselor needs to be aware of nine 
major reasons for individuals dropping out of a group: 


1. External factors. These are factors largely out of the control of 
the counselor. They may consist of the kind of external pressure from 
nongroup members discussed earlier or they may simply be unavoid- 
able circumstances. 

2. Group deviance. This is where an individual makes it through 
the selection procedure and turns out to be quite different from the 
other members. Hopefully, the counselor will be able to keep these to 
a minimum through good selection procedures. 

3. Inadequate orientation to therapy. See the preceding section on 
preparation of members. 

4. Complications trom subgrouping. See Pp. 343-344 on the prob- 
lems of subgrouping. 

5. Problems of intimacy. An individual member may feel pressured 
by group norms into self-disclosing behavior. In such cases, the mem- 
ber may disclose too much too early, and then feel compelled to with- 
draw; or, the pressure for disclosing is not something the individual is 
ready to face and withdraws to avoid it. To prevent such problems the 
counselor must help the group establish norms that do not bring in- 
tolerable pressures on individual members. 

6. Fear of emotional contagion. Here an individual member begins 

: to fear she is going to take on all the problems of the other group mem- 
bers. She feels the “disease” is contagious, and drops out to avoid it. 
This is extremely difficult for the counselor. About all he can hope for 
is that, in preparing the members, he has pointed out that there will be 
individual differences in the group and the Process of the group will be 
therapeutic, not contaminating. 

7. Inability to share counselor. The individual cannot deal with the 
situation in which the counselor gives equal attention to all members. 
She desires a one-to-one relationship with the counselor, who needs to 
try to break the dependency relationship by trying to get the group 
member to examine the nature of relationship and how it is acting as a 
negative focus in the growth process, 

8. Early provocation. Frequently one member is confronted by 
other members or the leader before the member is able to deal with 
such a confrontation. Here again, the counselor must lead the way in 
establishing group norms that will inhibit this behavior. It may also be 
necessary for the counselor to protect the member under attack if he 
perceives the member as being incapable of dealing with the problem 
at that point in time. 
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9. Competition of individual and group counseling. At times, when 
an individual is being seen both individually and in a group, the two 
Processes will cause conflict within an individual and he will drop out 
of the group. When the two processes are perceived in this fashion, 
termination of one of the processes is generally an advisable procedure. 


In general, individuals drop out because they have received inade- 
quate preparation for the group; the group norms are not conducive for 
growth; or finally, they simply do not possess the necessary personal 
Characteristics for group membership. They have less capacity for 
Stress, they have less desire for empathy from others, and, conversely, 
they are less able to achieve emotional rapport with other group mem- 
bers (Yalom, 1970). In short, they seem to lack the element of “social 
hunger” referred to in the discussion of exclusion earlier in the chap- 
ter (Slavson, 1964). All of the special considerations noted here are ones 
for which the counselor can effectively plan. The key words are “plan” 
and “anticipate.” 

The focus to this point has been on the influences on roles; the ways 
in which roles may be classified; some specific role behaviors; and on 
Some special considerations affecting member roles. The important 
Question yet to be explored is how these roles are communicated in the 
Stoup process, Or, how do the communication patterns, verbal and non- 


verbal, operate in groups? 


COMMUNICATION IN GROUPS 


In the earlier discussion of the effects of personality on role behavior 
See p. 328], Leary’s (1957) concept of interpersonal reflex was intro- 

duced. The interpersonal reflex is an unconscious, immediate response 

9 a behavioral act of another individual. Taking this reflex into account 

San important element in understanding the interpersonal meaning of 
havior in a group. 


Circumplex Model 
9 Classify interpersonal behavior Leary (1957) developed a two-dimen- 
Slonal schema called the Circumplex Model. On the vertical axis be- 
8vior is classified across a continuum from dominance to submission, 
and on the horizontal axis from hostility to affection (Zaleznik & Moment, 

64, pp. 195-196). 
Leary (1957) felt that all interpersonal behavior can be located 
Somewhere around these axes. By using the two dimensions together 
See Figure 2], one can understand the reciprocity of interpersonal be- 
avior, For example, as shown in the position of four members in rela- 


tion to the axes in Figure 2, member C may respond to member D’s 
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overly dependent behavior by providing help and taking active control. 
Member C becomes dominant and member D submissive. In this way 
member C is demonstrating caring behavior and member D responds 
with similar feelings (Luft, 1970). Along the same dimensions, member 
A may respond to member B’s passive aggression behavior by reject- 
ing him. Once again member A is dominant and the other member 
submissive, but in a far different manner from member C and member 
D. In both cases the members’ responses are interpersonal reflexes. In 
Leary’s scheme the intersection of the two dimensions represents an 
emotionally neutral interaction. As one moves out from the center the 
intensity of emotion increases. 

The important concept for the group counselor in this scheme is 
the recognition that a behavior by one individual will pull a complemen- 
tary behavior from another individual. It is important to recognize that 
both the original behavior and the response may be activated even 
though neither party in the intersection meant to communicate what 
they actually did. An individual may be communicating a dominating 
behavior through his role of initiator without recognizing what he is 
communicating. This, in turn, may produce a submissive but hostile re- 
action on the part of other group members. In such cases, neither party 
may recognize the reasons for the behavior; this is where it is essen- 
tial that the counselor possess the skill to help individuals recognize the 
nature of their behavior and the reactions it produces. 

In using the model it is important to recognize that the complemen- 
tary act to an interpersonal act along the vertical axis will tend to evoke 
the opposite of that behavior from others (dominant-submissive). Be- 
havioral acts along the horizontal axis, however, will tend to produce a 
similar response. Thus, a behavior that expresses affection will tend to 
produce a friendly response (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 

The perception of the person acting will also influence the response. 
If the individual who is dominating the group is seen as someone who 
has proper authority, then the responses to that behavior will likely be 
submissive, but if the individual is not perceived as having the proper 
authority, the dominating behavior may produce similar, but competing, 
dominating behaviors from others (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 

In general, those individuals who are reasonably well-adjusted will 
demonstrate behaviors from all segments of the model when such be- 
haviors are appropriate. A good indication of disturbance, however, is 
the individual whose behavior repeatedly comes from one quadrant of 
the schema regardless of the circumstances. In general, such people 
will try to change other individuals’ behaviors rather than change their 
own, and the counselor must help them work through this process 
(Luft, 1970). 

The model of interpersonal behavior developed by Leary provides 
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Figure 2 Two-Dimensional Schema for Classifying Interpersonal Behavior (after 
Leary, 1957) 
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the group counselor one important tool for understanding the 
Nication among members of the group. Using the model, the c 
can provide meaningful feedback to individuals in regard to b 
Originating behavior and their automatic reflexes, thus helping all 
bers recognize the ways in which they communicate with one an 
at both the conscious and unconscious levels. 


Johari Awareness Model 

A second useful tool for examining the d 

groups is the Johari Awareness Model. 

ine Of examining individual awareness, DU! 
explaining the kinds of human interaction in groups. 

The Model, often referred to as the Johari Window, was developed 
by Joseph Luft and Harry Ingham in 1955. Since that time, it has received 
Considerable attention from those concerned with group work. Much of 

© material here is based on Luft’s book, Of Human Interaction (1969). 
©aders who desire a more complete discussion of the model are 


u 
"Sed to examine that text. 


ynamics of communication in 
It not only provides a useful 
but it is also extremely useful 
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The Johari Awareness Model divides the total individual into four 
quadrants. Each of the quadrants represents an area of awareness or 
nonawareness of both the individual and those with whom he or she 
interacts. Awareness refers to knowledge of behavior, feelings, and 
motivation. In which quadrant the behavior, feeling, or motivation ap- 
pears depends on who is aware of it. Figure 3 illustrates the model 
diagrammatically. The four areas are defined as: 


Quadrant 1: The open quadrant consists of that material about self 
which is known to both the individual and to those with whom he inter- 
acts, 

Quadrant 2: The blind quadrant consists of that material about self 
which is known to others, but not to oneself. 

Quadrant 3: The hidden quadrant consists of that material about 
self of which the individual is aware, but which is not known to indi- 
viduals with whom he interacts. 

Quadrant 4: The unknown quadrant consists of material about self 
that is out of awareness of both the individual and those with whom he 
interacts (Luft, 1969). 


Each individual is composed of all four quadrants, although the rela- 
tive size of each quadrant is dependent on the makeup of that individ- 
ual. As a general rule, the more material about self that is contained in 
the open quadrant, the better will be the functioning of the individual. It 
follows that those individuals experiencing some difficuity will most 
probably have a restricted open quadrant. Hence, one of the purposes 
of counseling is to help the individual move material from Quadrants 2, 
3, and 4 into Quadrant 1. To do this, Luft describes eleven principles of 
change: 


Figure 3 Johari Awareness Model (after Luft, 1969) 
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1. A change in any one quadrant will affect all other quadrants. 

It takes energy to hide, deny, or be blind to behavior that is in- 
volved in interaction. 

3. Threat tends to decrease awareness; mutual trust tends to in- 
crease awareness. 

4. Forced awareness (exposure) is undesirable and usually ineffec- 
tive. 

5. Interpersonal learning means a change has occurred that makes 
Quadrant 1 larger, and one or more of the other quadrants 
smaller. 

6. Working with others is facilitated by a large enough area of free 

activity so that more of the resources and skills of the persons 

involved can be applied to the task at hand. 
The smaller the first quadrant, the poorer the communication. 
8. There is a universal curiosity about the unknown area, but this 
is held in check by custom, social training, and diverse fears. 

9. Sensitivity means appreciating the covert aspects of behavior in 
Quadrants 2, 3, and 4, and respecting the desire of others to 
keep them so. 

10. Learning about group processes, as they are being experienced, 
helps to increase awareness (enlarging Quadrant 1) for the 
group as a whole as well as for individual members. 

11. The value system of a group and its membership may be noted 
in the way unknowns in the life of the group are confronted 


(1969, pp. 13-14). 


N 


ac ative Openness of Quadrant 1. Each individual can be char- 
re by the relative size of his or her open quadrant. While, for 
lar ring persons and situations, the particular individual may have a 

9er ora smaller Quadrant 1, it is relatively stable across all individuals. 
Usband May enlarge his open area in interactions with his wife, and 
trict the open area with his boss. The size of Quadrant 1 in any in- 
ee then, determines the degree to which two or more individ- 
The an freely give and take, work together, and share experiences. 
raay a, the open quadrant, the greater is the individual’s contact with 

os Y and the more available are his abilities and needs to himself and 

© around him. 

© More an individual feels a need to protect himself, the smaller 
nes © the amount of material in Quadrant I. Having a need to protect 
rant a generally means that the amount of material placed in Quad- 
to hig Will be increased. An individual who is unsure of himself will try 
time © More of his feelings and motivations in Quadrant 3. At the same 
> the amount of material in Quadrant 2 is also increased. As the 
d for Self-protection increases, the less apt the individual is to be 


res 
ter 


Nee, 
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aware of behavior which others see, but she does not see. Quadrant 4 
is also increased as this individual literally pushes events out of her 
awareness. This area is similar to the Freudian concept of unconscious 
material of which neither the individual nor those around her are aware. 
Figure 4 diagramatically illustrates this individual, while Figure 5 repre- 
sents a fully functioning individual. 

Note that even in a fully functioning individual there are some feel- 
ings, attitudes, motivations, and behaviors that are located in Quad- 
rants 2, 3, and 4. The key difference between the individuals represented 
in the two figures is the size of the open quadrant. The individual repre- 
sented by Figure 5 is much more aware and confident about himself, 
and is therefore much more able to interact in a meaningful way with 
others. In a very real sense, an overriding goal of counseling is to help 
individuals move from the situation represented in Figure 4 to the situ- 
ation represented in Figure 5. 

In a new group situation, most individuals will look like Figure 4. 


Figure 4 Constricted Individual (after Luft, 1969) 


Figure 5 Fully Functioning Individual (after Luft, 1969) 
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People tend to behave in a relatively polite and superficial manner as 
normal social rules prevail. Because the open area is relatively small 
for all members, the interaction in the group will be limited and guarded. 
If the group is to become a truly cohesive and working group, the indi- 
viduals within the group must move toward the orientation represented 
by Figure 5. Here interaction is at a meaningful level as the individual 
members are open to most of their feelings and behaviors and are will- 
ing to share them with others. 

Relative Openness in Groups. Counselors should not expect that 
all groups are going to begin exactly like the group represented in 
Figure 6, nor will they all move to the state of awareness represented in 
Figure 7 (Luft, 1970). Rather, these two figures represent the average be- 
ginning point of a group and what a good working group might look like. 
In all stages of group development, differing individuals will have dif- 
fering levels of openness. Even in very productive groups, one individual 
May still have a small open quadrant. In general, however, in groups in 
which there is a large area of free activity, individuals will feel less 
threat or fear, and there will be a higher probability that the skills and 
resources of each member can be utilized to work on the group task 
(Luft, 1970). 

The implication of this model for the communication of roles is that 
initially members will communicate from the role position they feel most 
Comfortable in sharing. Hence a member may assume a submissive or 
Compliant follower role because he or she feels that will be both an 
expected and an accepted role by the counselor, as well as by other 
Members. Or, the member may engage in blocking behavior because 
he feels that is what other members expect of him. In either case, he is 
Operating with a restricted open area and his behavior can be charac- 
terized as not being appropriate for the group process. The counselor 
Can assume that members who operate only from one role position are 
Operating with a small area and are expending a great amount of energy 
In keeping material hidden from the group and from themselves. 

It is to be hoped that, as the group progresses, each individual en- 
arges his open quadrant and this allows for a greater flow of informa- 
tion, Opinions, and ideas among the members. Since less energy is re- 
quired to keep material hidden, more of the individuals’ needs are free 
to expression and there is an increased likelihood of satisfaction and 
Involvement in the group (Luft, 1970). In this circumstance members are 
freer to adopt flexible role behaviors—behaviors that both meet the 
individuals’ needs and are productive to the group process. 

The question then is, How do counselors and group members help 
individuals move from a restricted open quadrant position to an en- 
larged open quadrant? Members of a new group will begin to expand 

© small first quadrant by voluntary and involuntary shifts of private 
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Figure 6 Initial Group Session (after Luft, 1970) 


knowledge into the open (Luft, 1969). The voluntary shifts are initially 
from Quadrant 3 to Quadrant 1 and the involuntary material comes from 
Quadrant 2. The degree to which there is a feeling of mutual trust within 
the group will regulate how much data any one individual will knowingly 
move into the new quadrant. 

As defined earlier, Quadrant 2, or the blind quadrant, contains ma- 
terial about the self which other group members can perceive, but is 
unavailable to the individual. As such, other group members can con- 
front the individual with material about himself with which he is not 
ready to deal. If this happens, the amount of transfer from Quadrant 3 
will also be restricted, as the individual feels a need to protect himself. 
“In the individual, the denial of the forced disclosure is probably the 
most common reaction,” says Luft (1969, p. 36). Hence, it is extremely 
important that the counselor lead the way toward the establishment of 
group norms where mutual trust and reciprocity are supreme. If an in- 
appropriate attack on an individual does occur, the counselor needs to 
use the incident to help the group examine its own dynamics. Luft 
points out that what often occurs is that other members may come to 
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Figure 7 Adaptive Group Behavior (after Luft, 1970) 
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e defense of the member under attack by bringing into the open the 
Motives of the individual doing the attacking; the counselor must help 
| members examine this process. 
Given the establishment of mutual trust among members, the mem- 
ers are more likely to engage in behaviors that will facilitate the ex- 
Ploration of self and others (Luft, 1969). Individuals come to see more 
of each other’s blind areas. They feel less need to distort their own 
Selings and behaviors, Role behaviors become more open and flexible, 
ug the members are then able to react more specifically and appro- 
Priately to each other, thereby going beyond superficial relationships. 
mbers begin to voluntarily move material from Quadrant 3 to Quad- 
rant 4 and, as they feel nonthreatened, they are also able to examine 
Material from their own blind area. “Eventually, by restoring contact 
With self through exploration and sensing, one rediscovers more of 
One's Selfness. In this way, one may restore part of the lost openness to 
© world, the world of inner life (Luft, 1969, p. 21).” sees 
In such an atmosphere, it is also probable that material in Quadrant 
4 the unknown, will move to Quadrant 3 and then perhaps to Quadrant 
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1. Direct movement from Quadrant 4 to Quadrant 1 may occur in an 
emotionally charged group session, but such disclosures are generally 
to be avoided if possible (Luft, 1969). The individual should have time to 
examine this material himself before moving it into the open area. If the 
material moves directly from the unknown to the open area without 
passing through the hidden area, this will not be possible. 

In summary, the Johari Window is a useful tool for the counselor as 
he considers and tries to understand where each individual in the group 
is in the group process, why he is engaging in a particular role, and 
what he is communicating to the rest of the group. This can facilitate 
both the leader’s understanding of the group process and his ability to 
select the proper techniques for moving the group forward. 


Nonverbal Communication 

Much of the material presented in the section on the Circumplex Model 
and the Johari Awareness Model of communication has indicated the 
importance of nonverbal communication without actually mentioning it. 
In discussing how people communicate with one another, there is a 
tendency to forget that feelings and attitudes are communicated in 
nonverbal as well as verbal ways. One group member reaching out and 
touching another without saying a word may be communicating caring 
behavior on the one hand, or curtailing behavior on the other hand, 
depending on how the touching behavior is executed. Similarly, body 
posture, facial expressions, and eye contact can communicate quite 
effectively. 

Nonverbal communication is particularly effective in imparting feel- 
ings and attitudes that members do not feel free to express verbally. 
Thus, an individual who is turned off by what another member is ex- 
pressing may look out the window, fidget, or scowl; all of these acts 
communicate this lack of interest. A withdrawn individual may actually 
physically shrink from the group by moving his chair back or curling up 
in it. A dominating member may wave his hands, point, pound a table, 
or pursue any number of other nonverbal behaviors that demonstrate 
his attempt to dominate the group. It may also be that this dominating 
behavior is really an attempt by the individual to keep the focus of at- 
tention away from his inner feelings. In short, nonverbal behavior is 
often the real key to what a group member is feeling. A member, in 
order to be accepted by the group, may verbally express very positive 
feelings about the group, but at the same time his nervous nonverbal 
behaviors may be a clue to his real feelings or discomfort. It is particu- 
larly important that the group counselor have the ability to pick up these 
mixed messages. If he simply responds to the overt verbal message and 
misses the real message being communicated nonverbally, he may 
never facilitate any positive growth in that group member. Obviously, 
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the counselor must feed his perceptions on the nonverbal behavior back 
to the group member in a nonthreatening manner, or the individual may 
further retreat into his shell. In similar fashion an entire group may be 
communicating feelings of discomfort, fear, or anger in nonverbal ways 
and the counselor must be attuned to these expressions and feed them 
back to the entire group. If they are missed, the group simply will not 
move beyond superficial matters. 


SUMMARY 


The place of member roles ın the group process has been the focus of 
this chapter. The ways in which people come to groups, how these fac- 
tors as well as other external and internal factors affect’the roles taken 
in a group, and two major systems of role classification have been dis- 
Cussed. Specific member roles in terms of their appropriateness or 
inappropriateness have also been examined. Finally, the concept of 
interpersonal communication of roles was introduced to illustrate some 
Of the expected dynamics in a group. f 

This analysis was undertaken because of the authors’ belief that the 
Success of any group depends on the interaction between leader and 
members. The advantage of group counseling is the potential of added 
therapeutic benefits from the members, and in order to release this 
Potential, a counselor must be aware of the dynamics of membership. 
The ways in which leader behaviors and member behaviors interact 
throughout the life of a group will be the concern of the next two chap- 
ers, 
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Establishing the Group 


Groups are complex social systems in which a great many variables 
change simultaneously. For an individual entering a group, this state 
of flux may be disconcerting. She may feel that the events are occurring 
in a confused, disordered, and unpredictable manner because her level 
of awareness does not permit a full comprehension of all the dynamics 
of the situation. She may need the help of an experienced counselor to 
discern order and patterns in the process, to understand what is tran- 
spiring in the group. 


LIFE STAGES OF A GROUP 


A number of social scientists have described certain changes in the 
life of a group. Concepts of these phases, cycles, and developmental 
stages vary according to the type of group being studied, the goal of 
the group, and the professional interest of the theorist. Developmental 
stages have been identified in learning groups (Mills, 1964; Thelen & 
Dickerman, 1949); training groups (Miles, 1953; R. Mann, 1966); and 
counseling or therapy groups (Martin & Hill, 1957; Whitaker & Lieber- 
man, 1964; J. Mann, 1953; and Mahler, 1969). Bearing in mind that the 
current concepts are based on the observation of only a few groups, 
and that some variation in life stages has been discovered in different 
types of groups, one can still assume a basic pattern of development 
within most groups. An understanding of these life stages can help the 
counselor place a single event in perspective and help him bring order 
out of confusion to the members of the group. To provide the most 
meaningful experience for participants in the groups they lead, counse- 
lors must understand how groups develop and how they evolve through 
a systematic process. 
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Chapters 10 and 11 explore the process of the development of a 
group and the maintaining and functioning of group behavior through 
the life stages. Five stages of group development will be examined: the 
initiation of the group, a conflict and confrontations stage, a stage of 
developing cohesiveness, a productive stage, and termination. Each 
Stage is a composite of models presented in the literature as well as the 
Process involved. 

It seems reasonable for a group to begin with insecurity, apprehen- 
Sion, and unsureness about behavior and group structure, and to feel 
dependent upon the counselor for direction. At this stage the individual 
will start to engage in the counseling process by accepting influence 
from others in order to gain a favorable reaction. This is characteristic 
Of the stage of initiation. 

A second stage generally involves a period of conflict. The mem- 
bers’ Negative emotional response to the situation and to each other 
May pose a threat to further development. 

If this feeling of stress is overcome, they develop sensitivity to one 
another and a spirit of working together. During this stage of cohesive- 
Ness the members develop an identification with the leader and group 
and have a feeling of commitment to the purposes of the group. u 

he group can then be functional and devote energy to realistic 
appraisal of individual and group goals and to achieving these goals. 
During the productive stage individuals are able to internalize the in- 
Sights from their interpersonal interactions and begin modifying their 
behaviors. 

As they are able to generalize their behavio 
they approach a point of termination. When mem 
Personal bonds and reached some of their goals, 
Celings about separation. 

Groups differ in the length of time spent in any one stage and the 
Specifics of the problems faced in any stage. The developmental stages 
of a group are rarely clearly differentiated. A group does not neces- 
Sarily move step by step through the life stages, but may move back- 
Ward and forward as part of its general development. : 

It is important for the counselor to have a clear conception of the 
developmental stages of groups, for then he is better able to assist the 
9roup members in the formation of norms and to prevent the establish- 
Ment of norms that hinder their personal and group development. It will 
180 help him diagnose group blockage and to intervene In the process 
© help the group members proceed to a more productive stage. More- 
Over, the counselor's awareness of broad developmental stages as he 
helps direct the group’s behavior will prevent his feeling confused and 
anxious, which would only compound similar feelings in the group 
Members, 


rs outside the group, 
bers have established 
they will have mixed 
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PREPARATION FOR THE GROUP 


The counselor’s decisions prior to initiation of the group are as impor- 
tant as his behaviors in the group. Such issues as size of group, the 
process of selection, the open or closed character of the group, meeting 
times and duration of the group must be decided. As noted in the pre- 
ceding chapter, there should be some preparation of each member for 
the group process prior to actual initiation of the group. 


The Setting 

The counselor must locate an appropriate place for the group to meet, 
establish policy about the duration of the group, the duration of each 
session, admission of new members, and the size of the group. 

Group sessions may be held in any setting that affords some degree 
of comfort as well as privacy and is free from distractions. A table may 
be used as long as it permits all members to see each other. In the 
early stages of a group the table will serve as a protection for the mem- 
bers, thus providing some Psychological comfort. Individuals some- 
times feel uncomfortable with nothing in the center, although the ab- 
sence of a table permits the client’s entire body to be visible so that his 
nonverbal responses are more readily seen. Comfortable chairs and a 
carpeted floor permit the members to relax, move about, and change 
positions, 

Another part of the setting may include the use of audio or visual 
recording equipment. Even if the equipment is not visible, it is a part of 
the setting. The group members should be made aware of its use. It may 
take them some time to work through such issues but usually they for- 
get about the recording very quickly. 


Size 
A consensus of the literature, although mostly not based on research, 
suggests that the ideal size for a group in counseling is seven to eight 
members, with a range from five to ten. The lower limit is determined by 
the fact that when the group is much smaller, it ceases to operate as a 
group and the individuals find themselves involved in individual coun- 
seling within the group setting. In addition, opportunities for utilizing 
the dynamics within the group are reduced. Such pressure is put on 
each individual that he cannot choose to remain silent, and a comfort 
level is reduced. The upper limit is determined by the fact that less time 
is available for working through individual problems when there are 
additional members. As the group size increases it is more difficult for 
the less forceful members to express their ideas. The competition for 
“air time” becomes critical. 

As discussed in Chapter 9, an increase in the size of the group 
brings a corresponding tendency for disruptive subgroups to form 
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(Hare, 1962). Castore (1962) investigated the relationship between the 
size of the group and the number of different member-to-member rela- 
tionships that were initiated. The results indicated a marked reduction 
in interactions between members when the group size reached nine 
members and a second marked reduction when it reached seventeen 
Or more members. 

A counselor might expect one or two members to drop out during 
the early stages. It is therefore advisable to start the group slightly 
larger than the desired size to anticipate this possibility. 


Selection 
A counselor can increase the chances of success within the group by 
Careful selection of clients. Clients should be thoroughly screened so 
the counselor will understand as much as possible about them. The 
Counselor may wish to review a history of the client’s family back- 
ground, childhood, adolescence and other developmental areas. It may 
be helpful for him to be acquainted with the client’s medical history. 
Success is certainly increased by selecting clients who volunteer for 
a group after they know what is expected of them and what they can 
Expect from the experience. Johnson (1963) and Rickard (1965) suggest 
at clients who volunteer and show a higher motivation for group 
membership are good prospects for group counseling. Individuals who 
Seek counseling on their own are more open to help than individuals 
Who are coerced by family and friends. Other variables, including ca- 
Pacity for insight, degree of flexibility, desire for growth, and some 
Experiences with authority figures who possessed a measure of steadi- 
ness, helpfulness, direction and maturity, also contribute to more pro- 
„ctive group membership (Stranham, Schwartzman, & Atkin, 1957). It 
'S also important that the group members be interested in helping each 
Other. The group experience will be more productive if the members are 
able to become emotionally involved in helping each other and receive 
Satisfaction trom seeing others solve their problems (Allport, 1960). 


Stoup Composition 


5 P 
Ould a counseling group be homogeneous Or heterogeneous? That is, 


houlg it comprise one sex, age, socioeconomic level or Tai area 
: OPposed to varying these factors within the same group? hasse 
Homogeneous groups become cohesive more quickly, have = 

attendance, less conflict, offer more immediate support to each other 
nd Provide more quick symptomatic relief. However, it is believed that 


à isisi level 
= Omogeneous group is more likely to remain at a superficial le 
d to be less effective in altering permanent penatar he 
c ether or not to select homogeneous clients IS Be 
Sunselor must resolve. If he is to select homogene ; 


eas 
ch characteristics are important? Ohlsen (1970) suggests four ar 


Sl 
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to consider: age, intellectual ability, sex, and common problems. There 
is some advantage to, and in many cases a necessity of, working with 
children at or near the same age level. In many school settings counse- 
lors work with children from the same grade. Actually it is a social 
maturity factor that is most important, rather than the actual chronologi- 
cal age. The age variable is probably most important in working with 
children and adolescents, although even with adults a wide age range 
may impede the discussions. A client who feels much older or younger 
than the other group members frequently feels left out and inappro- 
priate. 

Bach (1954) states that variations in a level of intelligence can create 
problems in the group. Less educated or intelligent members may be 
dominated by more verbally fluent members and feel out of place. The 
counselor may wish to either observe the level of verbal fluency or ob- 
tain some actual measure of verbal capacity prior to selecting group 
members. 

Some groups may be more productive when they are separated on 
the basis of sex. During certain stages of development girls will be more 
mature than boys and be able to handle topics in the group discussion 
more effectively. Even so, the group experience is an excellent oppo! 
tunity for boys to learn more adaptive skills. Most adolescents and 
adults need and want reactions from the opposite sex. 

Clients generally feel a sense of belonging when they discover other 
members in the group have similar problems. Although they have the 
same general problem, they also become aware that each is unique 
and that there are different underlying causes in each case. In such 4 
situation the group members are more motivated and interested in 
helping each other. There is an atmosphere in which both their similari- 
ties and their differences are recognized and the group members utilize 
their differing perceptions as they work to resolve a common concern. 

Some counselors suggest that the group be as heterogeneous as 
possible to insure that maximum interaction occurs. In such a group 
members would be selected from different behavioral patterns and 
problem areas, and from all races, social strata and educational back- 
ground as well as varying ages and both sexes. In the heterogeneous 
group each member receives greater stimulation and is forced to €X- 
amine and understand what is different about the other group members. 
The heterogeneous group also provides greater opportunities for more 
reality testing. 

A heterogeneous group still involves careful selection rather than 
a haphazard composition. If the counselor has a sound understanding 


of the personality dynamics and patterns of the individuals, he can 
more effectively organize a group. 


Research Findings. Two earlier sources suggest selecting On the 
basis of heterogeneous personality dynamics. Freedman and sweet 
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(1954) encourage homogeneity in the group with regard to age, educa- 
tional level and socioeconomic background, stating that group mem- 
bers who are homogeneous in respect to personality structure tend to 
reinforce each others’ defenses. But they advocate heterogeneity in 
other areas, believing that clients will learn to relate to different kinds 
of people and help others solve their problems. Harrison and Lubin 
(1965) assigned members to a heterogeneous sensitivity group and a 
homogeneous group composed in terms of preference for high, low, 
Or moderate structure. The data were collected by member ratings of 
One another and through interviews with staff members. Their findings 
Suggest that homogeneous groups do not provide the confrontation 
needed for optimum learning. In such groups members support one 
another's basic interpersonal orientation to such a degree that alternate 
Perceptions in ways of behaving, which are needed for optimum change 
and growth, are not provided. Groups in which conflict is “built in” 
by the composition appear to stimulate the members to work toward 
More effective ways of dealing with people different from themselves. 
The authors do point out that although homogeneous groups do not 
facilitate change, they are effective in circumstances where groups are 


Needed to provide support. 

Sadock and Kaplan (1972) suppo 
geneous members of a group. They 
admit certain diagnostic categories or some cli 
Problem areas. However, they do believe that individuals with varying 
dynamic conjunctions and behavior patterns should be included in the 
Same group. They also point out that selecting members who all have 
he same problem will do little ultimately to further the therapeutic 
Process because the members lack understanding about more adequate 
Ways of functioning. They believe that men and women should be se- 
lected for the same group because this is a more normative situation 
and both sexual and nonsexual behavior can be explored more realisti- 
pully: Whitaker and Lieberman (1964) sugges i 
Or heterogeneity in the clients’ conflict areas and patterns of coping 
While at the same time striving for homogeneity in their degree of vul- 
Nerability and the capacity to tolerate anxiety. P 

Socioeconomic, racial, religious and ethnic variations in group com- 
Position can be utilized effectively. It is desirable to include more than 
one member of a similar background to provide mutual support and 
Identification so the member can tolerate a minority position. = 

Yalom (1970) indicates that there are essentially no systematic out- 


Come studies which yield criteria for selection of subjects for group 
Counseling. The literature has numerous anecdotal reports, however, 
itional intake individ- 


rt the position of selecting hetero- 
believe the counselor should not 
ents with more severe 


ts interview appears to be the leas 
Only used, selection device. The me 
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depending upon his internal psychological needs and his way of express- 
ing them, and the interpersonal composition and norms of his social 
environment. It is suggested that the more similar the intake procedure 
is to the future group situation, the more accurate the prediction sug- 
gesting an observation of the client in an intake or waiting group. 

From some schools of thought, notably classical psychoanalytic 
sources, there are suggestions that deliberate matching or pairing of 
personality characteristics be included in the group. Obviously, this 
assumes considerable knowledge about group members on the part of 
the leader, or, at least, a rather extensive diagnostic prescreening of 
group members. Whether a leader moves in this direction or not will 
depend upon his theoretical orientation and the amount of prestruc- 
turing he wishes to provide the group. In any event, the matter of client 
selection must be attended to, and some thought given to a rationale for 
the inclusion of members in particular groups. 


Open or Closed Group 

A decision must be made before beginning the group as to whether or 
not it is to be open or closed. In a closed group no new members are 
admitted and it may meet for a predetermined number of sessions or 
until the group decides to terminate. In an open group members are 
replaced as they leave the group so that it continues to function with- 
out a predetermined conclusion. A closed group is effective in that it 
has a stable population and time limits within which to work. It does 
present certain difficulties, however, as members decide to drop out or 
move. 

Pros and Cons. Many groups conducted in outpatient clinics are 
open groups. This permits the counselor to bring new members into the 
group as someone terminates, thus allowing the group to continue in- 
definitely. One advantage to this type of group is that members have 
new individuals with whom to interact and from whom to receive feed- 
back. New members entering the group have old members to use as 
models and learn about the process of the group from them. A major 
weakness of the open group concept is that the new members are not 
aware of the content that has been discussed previously, nor of the 
functioning of the group. An open group would have members at 
different levels of commitment to the process and the group members 
would not be at the same stages of development. Such weaknesses 
would lead the group to less effectively working through the life stages 
to help each other. 

Differences. Four characteristics can be considered in differen- 
tiating between an open and closed group: the time perspective, equi- 
librium, frame of reference, and the changing membership (Ziller, 1965). 

The members of a closed group are together for a given period of 
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time while those of an open group are more aware of the transitory 
nature of their relationships. The closed group provides a more stable 
environment in which to develop reciprocity and loyalty. In an open 
group, reciprocity must be assumed but it probably becomes a func- 
tion of the individual and the group as a group. 

The concept of equilibrium is concerned with the adjustment that 
Must take place within the group as membership changes. Instability is 
a basic shortcoming of an open group. It is assumed that a constant 
state of disequilibrium is nonfunctional. Members of an open group 
would need to develop some coping procedures to minimize the dis- 
ruptive effects. It would be important for the counselor to maintain a 
flow of members in and out of the group that would retain enough mem- 
bers and provide an appropriate heterogeneity to insure a steady state 
In the group. 

Frame of reference refers to the ground against which the figure is 
Perceived. In an open group, a member has a larger population as a 
frame of reference with which to compare himself than in a selected 
closed group. 

The most obvious distinction between open and closed groups is the 
changing of group membership. Changes may be made strategically or 
merely in response to the exigencies of group life. Ziller (1965) gives 
Considerable attention to power and its relation to planned changes in 
group membership. In a closed group, if one member has power over 
a second member, he carries the potential to exercise it in the present 
Or future. Power is relatively permanent in a closed group. In an open 
group either member may leave, thereby changing the balance of power. 
S new members enter a group, the subgroups will be concerned about 
heir allegiance. Obviously, this will affect the equilibrium of the group. 

© counselor conducts an open group he must develop a strategy to 
Work through individual termination and its effect on the group as well 
as the assimilation of the new member into the group. 


t 


Duration 
Most groups take considerable time to warm up to personal a, 
‚ON and to work through some of the major themes in the session. 
difficult for a group to become personally involved and ee n 
ess than ninety minutes or more than two hours. Much of = nn 
Around the conduct of groups assumes that after a period of = = 

© members become less productive and a point of diminishing 

rns is 

reached. with time. The most 


here has be i erimentation 
en considerable exp i 
me publicized variation has involved the marathon group, which 


Ay meet for twelve, twenty-four or forty-eight hours. = on 
Emain together for the entire designated times, during whic s 
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served and rest breaks are scheduled. The impetus on the group is 
total self-disclosure with intensive affective involvement and interper- 
sonal confrontation. Several advantages have been claimed for the ex- 
tended use of time in the group. The development of the group is said 
to accelerate more quickly, members undergo a more intense emotional 
experience and the entire course of counseling may be covered in one 
period of time. The fatigue resulting from the constant interaction and 
lack of sleep contributes to the members abandoning their usual fa- 
cades. To date, research indicating that the extended time concept is 
more beneficial for group functioning or individual member growth has 
been inconclusive. For most counseling groups the extended time con- 
cept is not necessary. Consequently, limited time duration sessions are 
usually the rule. This also permits members to take advantage of 
growth between sessions. 

Another aspect of the duration of the group involves the number of 
times the group will meet. Although some intensive groups meet two to 
five times per week, the majority of groups meet once a week. 

A further component of the duration of the group involves the num- 
ber of meetings. In an open group the number of meetings could vary 
for each member. In a closed group, however, it is possible to establish 
a specific number of meetings. The advantage of a specific number of 
meetings is that a time limit on the life of a group is provided and mem- 
bers are forced to work within that time span. Such a requirement can 
reduce the resistance and encourage the members to work quickly to 
achieve their goals. Obviously, it is possible for members to use the 
time limit to protect themselves and to avoid getting involved in work- 
ing through specific areas. A weakness of the specified number of meet- 
ings could arise when a group has not sufficiently worked through the 
stages of interaction to such a point that it has productively met group 
and individual goals. Termination at such a specific point would then 
be highly frustrating to the group members, and it may be advisable to 
renegotiate at that time for another specified number of meetings. 


Preparation Interview 
The counselor should inform the members of the meeting place, the 
length of each meeting and the number of group meetings per week. 
Most clients who enter group counseling appreciate an explanation of 
how the group will proceed. Even so, this explanation will generally 
not suffice in alerting the client to the actual counseling process. 
Yalom (1970) states that the most effective use of the preparation 
interview is to help the clients recognize and work through misconcep- 
tions and unrealistic beliefs or expectations of group counseling. The 
counselor may help members to participate more effectively by offering 
a structure or outlining some concepts about the group’s behavior. Mis- 
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or a expectations need to be explored in detail and given 
tient hy offe iscussion. A counselor can help the group in its develop- 
tive ae a conceptual framework and clear guidelines to effec- 
io he oe — member's preparation is individualized according 
havs de se concerns and the amount of prior knowledge he may 
Each group counseling. 
prosess a should be given a brief explanation about the group 
Which ate suggested that a group is a microcosm of society, in 
Me = interpersonal exploration between the members is en- 
Kuss Bde majority of problems that are experienced by people 
San rovia icts in relating with others. Consequently, a social situation 
Meinber i e the best opportunity to learn new modes of behavior. The 
apen rien that working within the group will not be easy, but 
Others ae ae responses to the other members will be beneficial to 
learning bon as to himself. There are obvious risks to be taken in 
reality ie behaviors, but the group setting provides a place for 
The cli g in which the member can try out new modes of behavior. 
may eos are warned of some of the discouraging feelings that 
and thes in early meetings. Some of their expectations will not be met 
they a may be frustrated with the functioning of the group. However, 
When penn n to remain with the group rather than withdraw. 
feelings ty ients are advised to be open, honest and direct with their 
tiality, A n the group they frequently raise questions about confiden- 
ous, Ta counselor can discuss the importance of confidentiality; how- 
en real trust will have to be built within the group. 
the dtou counselors suggest that the members do not socialize outside 
Problems, meetings. The group is a situation for one to resolve social 
do meer and not a place to meet new friends. Even so, when members 
dent a. the group it is important that they do discuss the inci- 
e content of their meeting when they return to the group. 


Y 
alom (1970) offers two practical observations about the preparation 
liberately repeat and emphasize 
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Those advocating an unstructured situation believe that such an at- 
mosphere is more relevant to client needs, and is conducive to self- 
exploration and the acquisition of more effective behavior repertories 
to develop. The less structured the goals, tasks, and activities of the 
group, the more capable it becomes of gaining awareness of the psycho- 
logical relationships among its members. The purpose of the counsel- 
ing group is generally to uncover and work through the members’ 
problem areas to an emotionally corrective experience. Analyzing the 
relationships among the group members serves as a major method 
for understanding inter- and intrapersonal conflicts. To the individual 
member it may seem that analyzing the members’ relationships is 
irrelevant to solving her particular problem; she generally may not 
acknowledge that her feelings and behavior in the group situation are 
similar to those in outside life. There may be a resistance to discussing 
her problems with other individuals. 

To escape the distress and anxiety inherent in unstructured situ- 
ations, the members of any group devise their own structure through the 
tasks, rules, status differential, activities and goals. In addition they re- 
sort to habitual ways of coping with anxiety by invoking their defense 
mechanisms. Structuring the group situation with more formal goal- 
directed procedures serves to inhibit a deeper experiencing of self. 

Critics of the unstructured approach argue that the lack of structure 
in early sessions fails to facilitate group development and feeds client 
distortions and interpersonal fears (Bednar, Melnick, & Kaul, 1974). 
Since patterns of behavior established early in the group tend to per- 
sist, it is important to help the members develop productive behaviors. 

It is suggested that structured interpersonal exercises can be used 
to enhance learning new behaviors that can facilitate group develop- 
ment and client improvement. Structured experiences may vary from 
the encounter group exercises to merely modeling and describing 
appropriate behaviors. 

Bednar, Melnick and Kaul (1974) present a framework for early 
group structure which includes cognitive learning, vicarious learning, 
and behavioral practice. Group members can be exposed to the con- 
cepts of group counseling by the counselor’s discussing the fact that 
most group members usually have some interpersonal difficulties, and 
although they may find it difficult at first, they need to explore their own 
feelings with the other members. The group members should also be 
warned that unrealistic expectations for quick change may lead to dis- 
couragement. 

After discussing the process of interpersonal openness and sharing 
feelings, the group may be exposed to audio- or videotaped examples 
of appropriate behaviors. Through this experience, they can see or hear 
examples of self-exploration, interpersonal feedback and group con- 
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frontation. It is important to discuss their feelings and attitudes about 
the examples. 

After observing the process, members can engage in practicing 
some of the behaviors under low threat conditions. They can share per- 
Sonal information with dyads or triads, and then with the whole group. 

It is assumed that after a structured beginning the group will move 
Quickly, express the specific content of their problems and respond 
with more appropriate behaviors. Once the group begins, individual 
Personalities will come into play and it will take considerable time to 
work out consistent member roles. 

The concepts discussed above underscore the amount of thought 
and preparation involved in the process of group development even be- 
fore the initial session. The extent to which the counselor has worked 
Out decisions in each of these areas will be reflected in the critical ini- 
tiation phase of group development. 


STAGE ONE: INITIATING THE GROUP 


The first aspect of group development is the process of getting ac- 
quainted. During this period of time the members generally reveal the 
‘safer” or more public aspects of themselves. They describe them- 
Selves in terms of previous experiences, but this seldom includes per- 
Sonally relevant material that has not been rehearsed or probably told 
Sfore. Some members may adopt a protective withdrawal from even 
that process, 
The behavior of members during the initial stage is relatively re- 
Stricted. The usual social code for behavior with strangers or company 
iy typically followed. Problems presented are usually discussed ratio- 


Nally and members tend to be supportive and polite to each other. The 


Social behavior permits a member to learn who may respond favorably 
> him and agree with him and whom he may fear or respect. From 
nese interactions he begins to formulate a concept of the role a ex 
Pects to play in the group. The early stage of the group is thus charac 
terized by a degree of caution and self-verification behavior. a 
The primary task for the members in a new group is to geam re 
Method of achieving their individual goals. As a part of Sir eel 
ask, they must resolve their social relationships in the group. P pa 
ers have numerous concerns in the initial stage. First of r Fe 
atch for a meaning for counseling, because they may not spi 
© relevance of the group activity to resolving thelr sane me 
SY are also observing each other and searching fer a "fhe ae 
Smselves, Generally, they are wondering if they will be li rea 
SPected or rejected by the other members. Individuals frequently : = 
®eusing on their particular problem and concentrate on the social inter- 
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action within the group. They search for approval and acceptance 
among the group members. If they are unsure or think they may be re- 
jected they are prone to deprecate the group and feel that it is an arti- 
ficial situation. An individual frequently wonders what is expected, how 
much of himself will he have to reveal, what type of commitment must 
he make to these other people. The type of self-exploration that does 
occur in early meetings is not a spontaneous searching but much more 
of a description of past experiences. A person is describing himself to 
someone else as if he were an object. Only that which is safe to de- 
scribe is revealed during this stage. 

It is common for people who come together in a counseling group 
to initially interact almost entirely in terms of transference. When peo- 
ple meet in a group they project their unconscious fantasy objects upon 
other members and then try to manipulate them accordingly. Each 
member will stay in the role assigned to him by another only if it hap- 
pens to coincide with his own fantasies. Group members then tend to 
approach a new group setting by merely repeating old patterns of be- 
havior with new individuals. This behavior may be successful or un- 
successful and frequently becomes the focus of the interaction process. 

During the initial stage, an individual tends to perceive the group as 
an undifferentiated mass. He may pick one or two individuals for spe- 
cial attention but this will probably be on the basis of a transference. 
At the same time most other members in the group are perceiving the 
group in a similar way so that the first shared perception of the group 
members is that the group is an undifferentiated mass. This creates a 
rather tenuous state of affairs. If a member acts on his perception of a 
specific individual in the group, his distorted view of the latter will likely 
produce an abortive or confused interaction. If he behaves according 
to his perception of the group as an undifferentiated mass he may sud- 
denly hear a rather overwhelming echo from the other group members. 

For a while a culture evolves in the group that maximizes the op- 
portunity for most members to play their private roles. However, as time 
goes by, more and more reality begins to intrude into their perceptions 
of one another. The most dramatic aspect is brought about by having a 
common object for fantasy projections. The presence of an ambiguous 
authority figure allows the members to share fantasy. It is through the 
process of developing this shared relationship that a new reality is 
formed that permits the members to confront one another. 

The sharing of fantasies about the leader tends to rescue the mem- 
bers from the situation; initially it is the best group remedy. The leader 
is differentiated from the mass partly because it is easier to do so, but 
also to counterbalance this mass, to create a hero or heroine. But this 
differentiated leader does not necessarily produce clear differentiations 
among the members. There are many groups that do not progress far 
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beyond this point. It may take an attack on the leader—a type of revolt 
—to bring forward the differences in the members’ attitudes toward the 
leader. In other words, the group could not effectively revolt as long as 
it perceives itself as a mass. 

This whole process may concern the individual because it blurs the 
boundary between himself and the group as a whole. Slater (1966) sug- 
gests that the blurring of boundaries between the individual and the 
group tends to occur when the group members experience sudden re- 
inforcement by the group of feelings, impulses, and fantasies of which 
they are not fully conscious. Bion’s (1959) concept of flight and fight are 
both mechanisms for warding off this state when it arises. [See discus- 
Sion in context of psychoanalytic theory, Chapter 2, p. 39.] Both fight 
and flight serve to protect the boundaries that distinguish one individual 
from another. By fighting, the individual is saying “I am I, and | am 
different from you.” By fleeing, the individual simply removes himself 
from involvement. 

Slater (1966) indicates that fight-flight pertains to a primitive level of 
boundary awareness and that it can be expected in the early sessions 
ofa group. Groups frequently display a polite and civilized veneer while 
their acquaintanceships are still casual. There may be long and tense 
Silences in which unconscious fears of group envelopment may be 
Pressing, and there may be manic flights when no one listens to anyone 
else, but only talks loudly to himself. As the group continues, involve- 
Ment increases and more layers of the personality are engaged in the 
group situation, Cultural techniques of interpersonal facade generally 
fall away and deeper feelings surface. At the same time self-awareness, 
awareness of group identity, and intragroup differentiation are all in- 
creasing, so that at the point where these most primitive fears about 
the group might become visible, they are already in a state of decay. 


The Relationship oa 

The first major concern of the counselor is to provide a situation that 
reduces the threat to the members, thereby permitting them further 
Self-exploration. If the counselor is to be helpful with the group, a rela- 
tionship must exist which is characterized by his genuineness in their 
relationships, his experiencing positive regard for the members, and 
his expressing empathic understanding. . . 

The counselor must be genuine or congruent in the relationship. He 
Must not display a facade nor play a role, but must behave exactly as 
he feels, He not only means what he says, but also matches what he 
feels to what he is expressing—behavior, feelings, and attitudes that 
exist within him. This is the only way the relationship can have reality 


for the group member. . u ei 
Another facilitative condition in the relationship is the counselor's 
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experiencing an empathic understanding of the member’s world and 
being able to communicate this to the member. The counselor senses 
the feelings and personal meanings that the individual is experiencing. 
When he is able to perceive these as they seem to the group member 
and can successfully communicate some of this understanding to him, 
this condition is fulfilled. 

A good counseling relationship requires that the counselor experi- 
ence a warm, positive, accepting attitude toward the client. Although 
this is listed last, it probably is the first element that the counselor must 
be able to communicate to the group member. It means that he accepts 
the individual as a person and cares for him in a nonpossessive way as 
a person with potentiality. The counselor respects him and gives him 
positive regard. The more the positive regard is unconditional, the more 
effective and safer the relationship will be. The fewer the conditions a 
counselor places on the client, the more unconditional his positive re- 
gard will be. This is an acceptance of and regard for the person’s attri- 
butes at the moment, no matter how negative or positive they may be— 
there are no strings attached. The acceptance of the fluctuating feelings 
of the individual makes a relationship warm and safe. It means he does 
not have to hide parts of himself, behave in certain ways, or play a cer- 
tain game for the counselor to pay attention to him, and to accept him 
as a person. 

Although we have presented the facilitative conditions a counselor 
offers, it becomes paramount that group members offer the same con- 
ditions to each other. Members must accept other members. The coun- 
selor will serve as a model for the group members in providing an 
atmosphere that is safe enough for self-exploration. 


Goal Setting 
Goal setting is a process of stating desired outcomes to be carried out 
in the group process. It is accomplished by defining group goals and 
subgoals that implement individual behavioral objectives. The more 
specific and operational the goals are, the more value they will be to the 
group. When nonoperational goals are established, there is a tendency 
toward greater apathy and intragroup conflict as well as confusion. 

Counseling goals can be process goals, general group goals, and 
individual goals. Process goals come out of self-exploration and inter- 
personal interaction of the members. Such process goals will lead to 
greater self-understanding in the areas of concern to the individuals. 
The self-understanding serves as a base for action in carrying out de- 
sired behavior. Group goals involve the process goals, but may include 
generally accepted areas of concern. Individual goals are the subgoals 
of specific concern. 

The desired outcomes that will take effect in the members as a re- 
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Sult of the counseling process may suggest changes in the way mem- 
bers think or feel about themselves, or may involve behavioral changes. 
Generally, changes in the way a person thinks or feels also include 
establishing new behaviors. For example, enhancing a member's feel- 
ings of self-worth focuses on the way he feels about himself. However, 
he will also be able to specify behaviors that will lead to those feelings. 
Broad goals can be expected to hold for all members in the group. In 
addition, individual members will establish subgoals and probably spe- 
Cific objectives for themselves. 

Ryan (1973) focuses attention on the importance of operationalizing 
group Counseling goals. Group goals are operationalized when broad 
Statements of intent for the group are analyzed into cognitive, affective 
and behavioral dimensions, which in turn can be described as behav- 
!oral objectives for individual members. Behavioral objectives include 
Specific, pertinent, obtainable, measurable and observable behavior that 
will result from planned intervention. She suggests that operationalizing 
sroup goals has four advantages that increase the likelihood of coun- 
Seling success: (1) Operationalized goals produce more homogeneity 
N the group’s shared interest; (2) Operationalized goals contribute to 
More realistic expectations; (3) Operationalized goals lead to more 
highly motivated members because they know what they are working 
den (4) Operationalized goals make the group members more inter- 

pendent as they are able to see how goals for other members fit into 
heir objectives as well. . 
gr here are certain problems in the process of goal setti 
hee The importance of a particular group goal for any indi 
s © group may be influenced by his individual needs. Obviously, 
ing is a part of the counseling process which must be accomplished 
aly by the counselor and the group members. If a counselor estab- 
Ishes the goals for the group, he may not be aware of the individual 
in bgoals, Other members in the group may not be aware of each other’s 

dividual goals underneath the umbrella of the general goal for the 
oe The extent to which group goals implement personal oo 
i tY from time to time throughout the group. Despite these difficu ties 
Nvolved in the goal setting process, however, it is one of the most im- 
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find some common ground on which to build. To develop stability, Or- 
der, and a pattern of interaction to meet their goals, a group is involved 
in the process of achieving a common identity in the minds of the group 
members. This identity is a definition of the situation held in common, 
which provides a source of continuing expectations of behavior of 
one’s self and others (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 

The definition of the situation involves the processes through which 
the members select and organize perceptions of reality as a basis for 
their action. In the early phases of group development, the members 
spend considerable time in developing a definition of the situation that 
can be held collectively. The definition of the situation when held in 
common permits a degree of routine in the interaction between the 
members, and their behavior becomes more predictable. The combina- 
tion of routine and predictability reduces the ambiguity and anxiety; 
and it permits the members to focus their attention on achieving the 
group goals. When the situation is vague and members are not sure of 
what they are to do or of other members’ behaviors, uncertainty and 
tension will be evoked. It should be noted that complete routine and 
predictability are neither beneficial nor possible. When unexpected be- 
havior does occur, some members will be uncomfortable and the group 
will focus its attention on reducing the discomfort. 

In any strange social situation, an individual assumes his most com- 
fortable behavior in an attempt to deal with the ambiguity. After he has 
gathered the “lay of the land” he will have more flexibility in his be- 
havior or will work out new appropriate behaviors for the particular 
situation. When an individual is faced with ambiguity and anxiety, he 
tends to try to work out an accommodation. A joking behavior between 
members who feel uncomfortable in a situation is one way of coping 
with the ambiguity. Some individuals isolate themselves from the groUP 
to minimize interaction and thus reduce the anxiety. In other instances: 
some members may use one individual as a scapegoat. It is more $0” 
cially acceptable to deal with disagreements by joking or withdrawing 
than to confront disjunctive ideas with other members in the groUP- 

The definition of a situation involves the use of experience and 
learned behavior from the past with persons in the present. AS the 
members’ expectations are met, some sense of routine, predictability, 
and emotional balance will develop. Thus, in defining the situation there 
is a consensus in the minds of the group members around a common 
set of images of the present group. 

Not all definitions of the situation have positive effects. In fact a 
shared acceptance of routine and predictability can serve as a dysfuno” 
tion in the group. For example, the process of stereotyping consists 0 
classifying new experiences and individuals by using symbols learn® 
in the past. If the group members stereotype one of the individuals in 
their group, there may be a consensus about her, but it would be dys- 
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functional in the group as they would not get to know her as an indi- 
vidual. The more the group can experiment in interpersonal relation- 
Ships rather than relying on routine past interactions, the more the group 
members can learn. One of the chief characteristics of creative persons 
's their high capacity to tolerate ambiguity without becoming over- 
anxious. Consequently, if the group develops a stable routine inter- 
Action, it may decrease their problem solving and creative work. 
Overt and Covert Definitions. It is important to understand the two 
levels of group identity. One level is the overt and manifest identity, 
While the other is covert or hidden from the conscious awareness of the 
Members. If there are conflicts between the overt and covert definitions, 
Productive behavior may be blocked. This type of conflict is frequently 
Considered as a hidden agenda, in which the announced goals of the 
Soup may be used to provide content for a covert goal. Although the 
ated goal of the group centers around a task to be accomplished, 
Members may have a hidden agenda, such as competition or flirtation. 
Dimensions of Group Identity. It is important to identify the ele- 
Eh that can contribute to the establishment of group identity. Zalez- 
the and Moment (1964) suggest four dimensions which provide cues in 
ang velopment of group identity: (1) the location of the group in m 
Sym Space; (2) the expectation conditioned by past experience; a e 
shi ols expressing the definition of the situation; and (4) the mem $ 
ana, In the group, that is, the characteristics of the persons include 
Sn from participation. . 
Import € and Space. The place of the group In 
group ant element in the development of group | ne 
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the room as well as people within the setting. Thus, a specific time and 
space helps individuals conceptualize themselves as a part of this par- 
ticular group. 

Expectations. Individuals who enter a group bring expectations 
conditioned by past experiences. The situation is anticipated in at least 
two senses: the taking of roles and affective or emotional states. Role 
taking involves acting in accordance with a specific behavior pattern. 
The acts are usually tied to norms of how persons should behave in a 
specific situation. These should usually define a range of appropriate 
actions and each individual plays his or her role as an integral part of 
his personality within this range. The roles that a person uses in the 
group will be effected by his own personality. Nonetheless, his role 
taking will also be defined by the activities performed by other group 
members and the style of interaction that is expected from them. The 
anticipation of taking certain roles is a form of fantasy in which the 
person imagines future events and fantasizes what he and others will 
do. The individual who sees himself being dominant in the group can 
fantasize his carrying out this role as well as how others will behave. 
The sources of these images are usually carry-overs from past experi- 
ences. Since everyone may not mesh in the roles that they take or may 
not meet the expectations of other people, it may take time to develop 
an identity of who different members are, the roles they play, and even- 
tually the establishment of some predictable way of interacting with 
each other. These elements are all part of the process that leads to a 
stronger group identity and eventual cohesiveness. 

Without a set of emotions appropriate to the situation, role taking 
would be empty and would Proceed without any involvement. Members 
learn to associate a particular range of emotional states with situational 
requirements. Situations also have the capacity to induce the appro- 
priate state in the members. Some of this stems from sharing a mood 
once the group begins. The sharing is related to the contagion emo- 
tions, but much of the induction of emotion occurs before the event; 
thus anticipation of the group and the emotional states that are appro- 
priate to it become a part of identifying with the group. 

Symbols and Group Identity. Symbols in a situation can play an 
important part in formulating group identity. The importance of the 
symbolic value of objects resides in their capacity to become invested 
with emotion and meaning. In certain types of groups—not related to 
counseling—there may be tangible objects which help members to iden- 
tify with the group. Such objects as sweatshirts, insignia, or tools are 
all overt symbols of an identification with a particular group. In coun- 
seling groups persons frequently give off cues or symbols that have to 
do with personal identification. In a newly formed group the members 
will observe a series of cues given off by other members, either con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, of their individual identity. These cues will 
symbolize how the individuals want to be perceived and the kinds of 
Positions or roles they expect to fulfill in the group. Some of these per- 
sonal symbols will have to do with factors that the individual cannot 
control, such as age, sex, and race, and expectations of a person re- 
lating to age and sex may develop. Other attributes of the symbols of 
position and role are less obvious. Such attributes as education, ethnic 
and religious background, socioeconomic class, occupation, and mar- 
ital status can be converted into cues in the course of interaction. The 
way the person dresses, stands or sits, and the way the person talks 
communicate cues which other individuals recognize; the cues indi- 
cate how she expects to relate to others. An individual will also verbally 
communicate some of her expectations, which may be symbols for per- 
Sonal identification; that is, she may communicate a wish for a depen- 
dency relationship, thereby symbolizing herself as a weaker individual. 
The individual symbols do not contribute to group identity and do 
Not show a group identity. As noted above, a counseling group does not 
Usually wear a sweatshirt symbolizing identification with the group, nor 
will it usually present other external symbols of the group identity. 
Membership. Assigned membership to a group should not be con- 
fused with actual membership in the social-sociological sense. Who is 
accepted or rejected is an integral part of the identity of a group, and 
this process conditions behavior and attitudes of the members. Merely 
because a client is selected by the counselor to participate in the group 
is no sure sign that he will aocept the membership or that other mem- 
bers will accept him. To accept membership the individual must be 
Willing to go along with the goals of the group. To be accepted by the 
other members, he needs to participate in the process. 2 
Members usually search for and are delighted to find similarities 
among the other members. They are happy to find individuals who 
agree with their ideas and have had similar experiences. It is gratifying 
to find that one’s problems are not unique. This process offers some 
relief and early support to members and suggests areas in which group 
Cohesiveness can be found. 
Determinants of Group Identity. What are some of the variables 
that determine the ease with which an individual can develop identity 
With the group? Zaleznik and Moment (1964) propose three main classes 
Of determinants of group identity: (1) the culture, (2) the group purpose, 


and (3) identification with the leader. MR 
The Culture. A culture is learned by an individual as a result of 
belonging to a particular group—constituting that part of learned be- 
avior which is shared by others in that group. It is the individual’s so- 
cial legacy—the total way of life of a people. The term IS an abstraction 
referring to the interrelated modes of behavior that an individual learns 
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as a member in a particular society and that he carries with him into 
new groups. It is a way of thinking, feeling and believing. The culture is 
the group knowledge that is stored up for future use. 

The experience of an individual in and through a culture will deter- 
mine his behavior in a group. Obviously, groups can create new forms 
of behavior that will result in cultural change over time. 

Although all the elements of group identity are culturally derived, 
no two individuals experience a culture the same way. A pluralistic so- 
ciety contains regional, ethnic, and socioeconomic class differences 
that permit wide variations in styles of life and cultural values. 

The counselor needs to be alert to the effect of varying values and 
perceptions of events that are based on cultural conditioning. Group 
relationships will be effected in terms of past cultural experiences of 
the individuals. The development of group identity will generally resem- 
ble the shared patterns taken from the cultural experiences of the group 
members, In groups with a great degree of heterogeneity the process 
of developing a group identity becomes more difficult simply because 
the cultural backgrounds of the members vary. Until the members are 
able to develop a common definition of the situation, some feelings of 
conflict will exist, particularly where group members are motivated to 
remain in the group and overt withdrawal is not easy. 

The Group Purpose. Another force in determining identity of a 
group stems from the goals of the group. If there is a clear purpose for 
the group’s existence, members will be able to develop some identity 
with that purpose, since it meets a personal need. However, if the pur 
pose of the group is vaguely defined or if the individuals cannot per- 
sonally identify with the purpose of the group, there will be a slower 
and more difficult process of defining the situation and developing & 
total group identity. Groups in which the participants are selected oF 
placed rather than volunteering for the specific purpose of the group 
are more likely to experience difficulty in identifying with the purpose 
of the group. This is not to say that they will not develop this identifica- 
tion with the group purpose, but the process may take longer. 

Identification with the Leader. The leader can serve as a source of 
cohesion among group members in their shared attachment to him. 
Their identification with him becomes a common element in the experi- 
ence of the group members and helps bind them to each other. When 
group members identify with the leader their loyalties to him serve to 
establish a definition of the situation. Many of the relationships are 
bound in his activity, and his values are accepted by the group mem- 
bers. In addition, his behavior becomes a model for them. 


Engagement in the Process 


To enable the counseling process to move forward effectively, the client 
must become involved in the process. When people approach group 
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than efforts made by the counselor. If the individual complies with the 
group’s expectations and engages in the counseling process, he may 
be rewarded by the group through praise, encouragement, and other 
signs that he is a valued and respected member of the group. On the 
other hand, the group can be just as powerful in discouraging behavior 
that detracts from the counseling process. Hence the individual re- 
sponds to demands of the group to the extent that the group acts as a 
source of acceptance and approval for that individual. 

By virtue of its power to establish the norms for the counseling ses- 
sions, the group can help or hinder the counseling process. The norms 
of the group may be established in such a way that to engage in the 
counseling process reduces the individual’s value in the eyes of fellow 
group members. The counselor must be aware of this possibility, and 
his influence must be used to encourage the group to develop norms 
that are conducive to the counseling process. In this stage of counsel- 
ing it is imperative that the counselor and the group cooperate to create 
a climate in which each individual will become engaged in a counseling 
process. 

Self-Exploration. The process of counseling involves the group in 
providing a facilitative relationship, in which each individual will feel 
safe enough to explore himself and his life’s situation. This self- 
exploration and interpersonal feedback from other members will lead 
to a greater degree of self-understanding as well as a better under- 
standing of the environment. Ideally, this increased understanding would 
lead to the person’s behavior changing to become more effective. When 
the person is able to behave more effectively, he will feel better about 
himself and therefore have an increase in self-regard. In many cases, 
however, the understanding does not lead directly to change in behavior 
and the counselor must intervene to help the individual try some new 
behaviors. 

Therefore, the counselor encourages self-exploration as a major 
goal in the initial stage, keeping in mind the different levels of self- 
exploration of each individual. Carkhuff (1967) has proposed a five-point 
scale to examine self-exploration. At the first level the client avoids any 
self-description or self-exploration that would reveal personal feelings 
to the group. At this level the client probably does not trust his own 
feelings and may not like himself well enough to offer his inner feelings- 
This lack of self-exploration is a common occurrence in beginning 
counseling. At the second level of self-exploration the client will re- 
spond with discussion to the introduction of personally relevant mate- 
rial by the counselor or another member. His response, however, !§ 
mechanical in manner and does not demonstrate any real feeling. He Is 
answering questions about himself, giving conclusions he has already 
reached about his self-concept, but not exploring himself. At this level 
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will be able to learn much about this member’s present self- 
> “3 the third level he voluntarily introduces discussions of per- 
sham, elevant material but does so mechanically and without demon- 
ie ma fee feeling. This frequently is a volunteering of material that 
other per ready rehearsed with himself or possibly has discussed with 
for new a previously. There is no spontaneity and no inward probing 
introduc eelings or experiences. At the fourth level the client voluntarily 
dealing gs Personally relevant material in a spontaneous manner. He is 
level ALAT his present feeling level. This behavior may lead to the fifth 
ded ban he actively and spontaneously probes into newly discov- 
Whe ings and experiences about himself and his situation. 
Sctibed i, this concept is expanded to the whole group, It can be de- 
of Berso Berzon’s (1964) stages of personalization. Berzon’s six stages 
Nalization include: 
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should initially offer minimal levels of the facilitative conditions. When 
the counselor offers minimal levels of empathy, respect, concreteness, 
and genuineness he establishes a relationship in which the individual 
can both explore himself and experience himself. The minimal facilita- 
tive conditions enable him to know that the counselor understands him 
on his own terms and also provide him with the feedback necessary 
for later reformulations. The group members will use the counselor as 
a model, trying to accept this member and understand him. Fourth, the 
counselor should employ the individual’s self-sustaining level of self- 
exploration as a guide for moving to the next stage in the counseling 
process. Within a given problem or topic area, the criterion for move- 
ment to the next stage of counseling can be the person's ability to deal 
with his own explorations. Fifth, the counselor should recognize a repe- 
tition of the cycle of self-exploration both within and between different 
content areas. When the group member works through the process and 
is able to explore himself in terms of a situation with his parents, for 
example, he may begin at the first level of self-exploration again when 
the topic turns to his relationship with his employer or teacher. 

When the individual is able to deal with his own exploration and the 
immediate feelings, the counselor can help draw together the frag- 
mented insights and help the person develop self-understanding. The 
early phase of self-exploration and understanding may lead to some 
action but usually the implementation and follow-through occur during 
later stages of the group. 

When a member presents a problem to the group, the other mem- 
bers typically offer advice through some practical solution. Although 
the advice is seldom effective in resolving the problem, it does pro- 
vide an avenue for members to express an interest toward each other. 
However, the fact that simple solutions are not appropriate to their 
problems also yields some frustration with the group process. 


Moving Out of Stage One 

The most important part of initiating the group is an agreement on its 
goals. Although each member will have individual goals, there must be 
enough consensus on the common goals and purposes of group be- 
havior to permit the members to participate in the process. The leader 
and the group members will state their goals for the group. In counsel- 
ing groups the task is usually to help individua's develop self-insight 
and constructive behavior change. The members will seek some bound- 
aries or guidelines by looking to the counselor or possibly another 
strong member in the group. Thus, the first problem of establishing 
group goals is solved in a dependent way. The members’ dependency 
needs are frequently not met, for in most counseling groups the coun- 
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selor defines his role quite differently. The members’ expectations are 
derived from previous leaders, i.e., parents or teachers. When the coun- 
selor disappoints them by not fitting the familiar role, their anxiety may 
be aroused. They may consider him external to them and perhaps re- 
sent his familiarity with groups. 

Bion (1959) described a sequence of emotional modalities in groups. 
He suggests that at times in the group’s development there seems to be 
a covert consensus among the members around an emotional theme 
that is relevant to their sharing of problems. Early in the group there is 
a response to a dependency-counterdependency theme. This centers 
around the leader of the group. At first the group will feel very depen- 
dent upon the leader and want him to set up a structure and tell them 
how to behave. There also may be feelings of counterdependency 
toward the leader in a reaction to his control of the group. (When the 
group becomes more mature, attitudes of independence and inter- 
dependence can develop.) 

In this initial stage there is not much cohesion or unity in the group. 
It is composed of individuals having little or no identification with the 
group—only their private conceptions. The members are socially iso- 
lated from each other and the only justification for calling it a group is 
that it meets regularly with a counselor. The counselor is often the focal 
Point to whom the individual members relate. A group structure, which 
helps individuals know what to expect or how to behave, has not yet 
been able to converge. Martin and Hill (1957) characterize this stage as 
having “no interpersonal, group-relevant structure, and the group is 
essentially a conjure of social isolates held in loose association by a 
Vague awareness of the counselor and his role (p. 24).” 

Individual members may try to establish some group structure. They 
will assume some indigenous leadership in establishing group goals 
and norms of behavior. Frequently members responding from their own 
Conception of the group purpose will begin behaving in ways that 
they think are appropriate. One example involves a member expressing 
feelings about himself in the form of a catharsis. Such a member's 
assumption is that to have self-understanding, one must be involved in 
Self-disclosure. This self-disclosure may frighten other members of the 
group who do not have that level of readiness or those who have other 
goals in mind for the group. This involves another theme modality in- 
Volving fight or flight. Fight is a mood of aggression, while flight is psy- 
Chologically moving away from an unknown danger by sharing in the 
fantasy. [The themes discussed here were examined as concepts in 
Part One.] 

At the conclusion of this stage the grou 
and confused. The members’ preconceived i 


p is frequently disillusioned 
deas of how a group func- 
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tions and how members and the counselor should behave have been 
inadequate. They tend to withdraw from complex issues and suppress 
their personal feelings. 


STAGE TWO: CONFLICT AND CONFRONTATION 


In the second stage of group development the members’ dissatisfaction 
with the operation of the group is manifested. Following the initial ac- 
quaintance period, members are frequently frustrated in their attempts 
to evolve new patterns of behavior through which to work toward group 
goals. The discrepancy between individuals’ real selves and their stereo- 
typed images of the group may lead to conflict. Group members may 
challenge others’ reactions to them and insist on their own rights. Some 
conflict may erupt when certain issues are discovered to be more com- 
plex than the group members originally perceived. The process of con- 
flict and confrontation also occurs as group members begin to per- 
ceive and experience difficulty implementing changes in behavior. 

Although the members’ frustration is first provoked by the leader, it 
soon extends to their relations with each other. By becoming hostile 
with others, members seek to express their individuality and their re- 
sistance to the situation. There is conflict among members over enter- 
ing the unknown of interpersonal relations. The anxiety felt by a member 
comes from her fear of being judged by the others, her need for more 
structure than can be provided at this time, and her uncertainty and 
frustration while goals, methods, and standards of desired behavior 
have not yet been established. The lack of unity is an outstanding char- 
acteristic during this stage. 

Mills (1964) has termed this period boundary testing and role model- 
ing because during this time the members retest the limits of their pre- 
conceived ideas and try new behavioral roles in an attempt to become 
effective. It is a time when individuals must re-examine their concepts 
of groups and their own behavior patterns to determine which are 
appropriate and which need modification. Some members test their im- 
portance by being absent; others by giving only their best ideas and at 
other times remaining silent. Members test each others’ commitment to 
the group by challenge or silent critique. 

Individuals test the boundary of intimacy to see how much they can 
reveal to others and how much difference they can tolerate in others. 
Hence, the interaction is quite uneven, Infighting may occur between 
some members while others regress to the security of dependence; de- 
tached observation as well as aggressive attacks are common kinds of 
behavior throughout this stage. 

During this stage of group development the group’s preoccupation 
shifts to concern with dominance, control and power. The conflict that 
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is manifested is between the members or between the members and the 
leader. Individuals frequently will attempt to establish a role in the 
group and gradually a power hierarchy is formed. 

At this stage advice-giving and social conventions are abandoned 
and members criticize others’ behaviors or attitudes. Overt comments 
and criticism are more frequent between members. 

It is a time in the life of the group when there is likely to be some 
suspension of the ordinary social mores and appropriate social be- 
havior in the interest of fermenting ordinarily private and covert 
Processes so that they become public and manifest for the sake of 
learning. This may include sanctioning responses that may lead to hurt 
feelings if they are taken personally rather than as manifestations of 
transference. As the group develops, the leader may point out the 
Possibility that such personal comments may have more relevance to 
the inner world of the attacker than to the person under fire. Neverthe- 
less, group members experience their anger toward each other in the 
Present and this can be uncomfortable. In cases where the leader is 
Not very active, the degree of anxiety will increase and there are times 
when he must pay sensitive attention to reducing the anxiety in the 


group to a manageable level. 


Attack the Leader 
At the beginning of this stage the leader is seen as a frustrating figure 
because he refuses to fit the stereotype and tell members what to do. 
The leader may become the recipient of their hostility, which may be 
expressed openly. Some members who are annoyed by the leader’s be- 
havior try to force him into a more active role. If this proves unsuccess- 
ful, they may become hostile, rebellious, or silent. During this period of 
time the conflict of dependency-counterdependency emerges with a 
Challenge to the authority. En 

The occurrence of hostility toward the counselor is inevitable in this 
Process. Counsidering the unrealistic attitude that many members feel 
toward the leader when the group begins, it is obvious that the coun- 
selor cannot fulfill all their unrealistic concepts. The members’ expecta- 
tions are so grand that regardless of the counselor’s competence he 
will disappoint them. As they recognize his real personal and profes- 
Sional limitations, the process of this disenchantment will begin. This is 
a slow process and frequently not intentional. Even when group coun- 
Selors attempt to avoid the traditional leading style, by refusing to an- 
Swer questions or offer solutions or redirect the members to explore 
their own resources, the group will project the leadership role onto him. 
After several sessions, the group will come to realize that the counselor 
will frustrate their private expectations of his behavior. : 

Yalom (1970) suggests that one source of resentment derives from 
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the recognition that each member will not be the one most favored by 
the leader. Through the precounseling interview most members expect 
that the counselor is his or her own counselor. However, in the early 
meetings each member begins to realize that the counselor is equally 
interested in the other members or may perceive a degree of unequal 
investment by the leader. 

Seldom is there a unified group attack on the counselor. Generally 
some individuals will defend him. The individuals or subgroups who 
make up the attackers and defenders may serve as a guide for under- 
standing attitudes and behaviors of each other. There is generally much 
information dealing with counterdependency and independence arising 
from the conflict and confrontation stage. 

Slater (1966) suggests three alternatives in the members’ attitude 
toward the leader after an attack on him: they behave as they did pre- 
viously, they seem to view him in a far more realistic fashion, or they 
may act with a more detached caring. 

A first impression following an attack on a leader is that little has 
changed in the leader-members relationship, although patterns of be- 
havior now seem to increase in independence among the members. 
The leader may then become aware that he no longer plays such a 
necessary part in the group. Frequently he finds that his roles may par- 
tially be filled by other members in the group. The second impression 
the group leader receives is that he may be viewed more realistically. 
Other members in the group can offer interpretations and adopt his 
techniques and functions. The third impression a leader receives is that 
a worshipful attitude is still present, although it is detached from his 
own person. It may be less in evidence than before but it is quite visible. 
The attitude may attach itself to many other things, even something out- 
side the group that usually both represents the group as a whole and 
also has some temporal or spatial association with the leader. Seldom 
will another group member be invested with the leader’s attributes be- 
cause this will be met with sibling rivalry. 

Prior to a revolt directed at the leader three entities are bound to- 
gether: The person of the group leader, the object of the members’ 
worshipful attitude or dependency needs, and a set of abstract skills 
and qualities which are desired by the group members. After the revolt 
toward the leader these three attitudes are separated. The qualities of 
wisdom, understanding and interpretative skill are recognized as ab- 
stract principles no longer inherent in any particular person and hence 
capable of being shared by the group members. Before this time there 
may have been a deep conviction, for example, that only the leader 
knew what was going on in the group. Although he may have assured 
them that the same data are available to everyone and that it is simply 
a question of keeping one’s eyes and ears open, they reply with earnest 
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intensity that he has more knowledge and experience in these matters. 
The revolt reverses all three of these attitudes to a considerable extent. 
Although the leader may be a more skillful interpreter, the members are 
able to admit that they have the power to interpret even the behavior 
of the leader himself. 

Although some conflict or confrontation between the members and 
the counselor are typical in groups, the magnitude differs from group 
to group. The needs of the members in the group will have some effect 
on it, but certainly the counselor’s behavior will be a major contribu- 
tion. This stage is difficult for most group counselors. A beginning 
Counselor must recognize that he is essential for the group and that he 
Must differentiate between an attack on him personally and an attack 
on his role in the group. Confronting the counselor is an important 
Process for the group and inhibiting their conflicting feelings would be 
Counterproductive. A counselor who is able to work through an attack 
without being destroyed or retaliating is able to provide a model for the 
members in handling aggression. If he is able to understand and get to 
the sources and effects of the confrontation, the other members can 
learn that aggression need not be punitive or destructive—that it can be 
expressed and be a productive part of the group (Yalom, 1970). 


Resistance 
Resistance may be exhibited in attacks on subject matter, the group, 
Or the leader. Other forms of resistance include misunderstanding the 
goals and the procedures, avoiding work, and attempting to get more 
Structure from the leader. This is particularly true in a counseling group 
focusing on self-disclosure, self-understanding, and behavior change. 
At this point the members resist the demands that these tasks make 
Upon them as individuals. There is frequently a discrepancy between the 
Members’ usual behavior and what is demanded of them by the group. 
Aronson (1967) describes resistance as a decrease in the efficiency 
Of the members’ past behavior in the counseling session. It is man- 
ifested in the intensification of the members’ characteristic transference 
distortions, defense mechanisms, and defensive maneuvers. The pur- 
Pose of resistance behavior is to ward off anxiety stirred up by inter- 
Personal stimuli that come closer to the awareness of the individual 
because of internal pressures or are triggered by the counselor or 
Other members’ comments. Aronson (1967) discusses both individual 
resistance in the group situation and a total group resistance. 
Individual Resistance. The group may be conceived as a task- 
Oriented work group in which the participant and counselor engage in 
Specific task behavior oriented toward a maximum flow of direct verbal 
Communication. Such spontaneous interaction permits the counselor 
and group members to work through the conflicts of each member of 
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the group. Each member must not only talk about herself and interact 
spontaneously with the counselor, but is also called upon to express 
her thoughts and feelings concerning the other members of the group. 
Each member is expected to act reciprocally with the other members 
in the group, to participate with them in their attempts to work through 
their problems, to maintain an ongoing relationship with each other 
despite temporary interpersonal differences. After each member has 
revealed his or her characteristic mode of behaving in the group, the 
counselor can detect resistance whenever he observes a decrease in 
the efficiency of the member’s behavior. Some of the behaviors he may 
observe would be a persistant transference, whether positive or neg- 
ative, toward any other member or subgroup or the entire group that 
prevents the member from engaging in open direct communication. In 
addition, any change or increase in the member’s usual defense mech- 
anisms is an indication of resistance. This may include blockages or 
displacement in the flow of her verbal communication; increases in the 
ratio of nonverbal to verbal communication; changes in the relative 
weight given to thoughts, feelings and action; changes in the emphasis 
placed on current materials as compared to historical material and in- 
creases in characteristic tension level. When the member is not talking - 
about herself it is quite difficult to detect changes in her defenses with- 
out direct questioning in the group. The counselor may rely on observa- 
tions of nonverbal behavior including gestures, posture and facial 
expressions. Another form of the individual’s resistance may be seen 
in her use of defensive maneuvers. The most obvious maneuver is an 
attempt to terminate the group or her relationship to it. The member 
may state the difficulty of talking about herself in the group as com- 
pared to talking with the counselor individually, or, quite frequently, the 
member will see the counselor individually after the session to discuss 
things that should be done in the group. 

Group Resistance. Aronson (1967) believes one of the most difficult 
tasks confronting the counselor is the recognition and resolution of 
total group resistance; that is, the simultaneous resistance of most or 
all of the members of the group. Unless the counselor handles the re- 
sistance successfully, the group may remain at an impasse, become 
fragmented or dissolve. The counselor cannot rely solely on his expe- 
rience in dealing with individual resistance when coping with the total 
group resistance. Special skills for detecting and working with it must 
be developed. 

After the group moves through the initial stage of development, the 
extent to which the majority of members contribute to or detract from 
the group goals by maximizing the direct communication and sponta- 
neous interaction may be used as a gauge by the counselor. Decreases 
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in the operating efficiency of the group may be detected by observing 
the changes in transference distortion, defense mechanisms, and de- 
fensive maneuvering. It is important that the counselor, in estimating 
the degree of group resistance, rule out the possibility that his own 
countertransferences may be distorting his judgment. Group resistance 
should be differentiated from other problems that impair the efficiency 
of the group, problems that may resemble it on the manifest level but 
arise from other causes. Examples of these include groups that do not 
function efficiently because of an initially unworkable constellation, 
Short-term blockages in the early stages of the group, or normal periods 
of consolidation in member behaviors. Aronson points out that the pres- 
ence of a group resistance presupposes that the counselor has failed 
to adequately deal with individual resistances in the group. He suggests 
that the most serious errors occur in the preparatory phase when the 
Counselor selects someone for a group without a sufficient opportunity 
to really know the individual and his or her potential impact on the 
group. Another error in handling resistance may occur in the group 
itself. If the counselor unduly delays working through the developing 
resistances of individual members, this delay could set the stage for 
additional individual resistance, developing into a total group resistance. 
A crucial error is to fail to analyze and work through the reactions of 
the group members to some common stimulus configuration that im- 
Pinges strongly on many or all the members. In some situations these 
May come from one or more group members or possibly some figure 
Outside the group; most often, however, the attitudes and actions of the 
Counselor constitute the most important focus of resistance. As in indi- 
vidual counseling a counselor’s self-awareness may help him understand 
his countertransferences. However, most counselors can profit from 
Supervision from peers or more experienced counselors. 


Moving Out of Stage Two 
In Many counseling groups Stage Two may not emerge early or may be 
voided completely unless there is enough commitment to the group so 
that the members will risk open confrontation. In fact, the conflict may 
Not be expressed openly but through passive resistance. The members 
May remain silent rather than confront each other or the counselor. 
Open conflict and confrontation is not often seen in group counseling 
Conducted in school settings or other short term counseling situations 
'N which the counselor is perceived as an authority figure. . 
Without working through this phase and establishing appropriate 
Norms of behavior only a superficial level of cohesiveness can develop. 
S the group members work through their differences of opinions about 
Appropriate behavior for each other and the counselor, they are able 
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to accept the real person rather than the stereotyped image. This can 
lead to a greater feeling of identity with the group. It is important to 
recall that even when the group moves into a cohesive stage, it may 
regress to periods of conflict and confrontation. 

The necessity for working through the stage of conflict and con- 
frontation cannot be emphasized too strongly. For groups to evolve 
from a superficial to a more truly effective level of functioning, this pain- 
ful and difficult period must be experienced and dealt with successfully. 
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Maintaining the Group 


Whether a group progresses to a level of maturity and productivity de- 
Pends in a large measure on the successful negotiation of the estab- 
lishment stages. Beyond this the group needs to learn behaviors that 
contribute to commitment to the working mores of the group. This may 
be accomplished during the cohesiveness stage as the members evolve 
increased acceptance and support for the leader and each other. When 
the Group develops cohesiveness, it is ready to progress to the produc- 
tive stage in which internalization of insights and rehearsal of new be- 
havior patterns may be manifest. Finally, as the goals of the members 
are achieved and generalizations to outside life situations are accom- 
Plished, the members are ready to consider separation from the group 
and the resultant termination of the experience. This chapter is con- 
cerned with the processes of these three stages: cohesiveness, pro- 


ductiveness, and termination. 


STAGE THREE: COHESIVENESS 


Following the stage of conflict and confrontation the group gradually 
develops feelings of cohesiveness. During this stage there is an in- 
Crease of mutual trust and group morale. The primary interest of the 
Sroup is with its intimacy and closeness. In fact, after a period of con- 
flict the group may want peace at all costs and develop a false type of 
Cohesiveness as a form of protection. The group may suppress all ex- 
Pression of negative affect—everybody seems to love everyone else. 
Only when all affects can be expressed and constructively worked 
through does the group become cohesive enough to be a mature, pro- 
ductive, functioning group (Yalom, 1970). pwr 

„ _Cohesiveness generally refers to the amount of “groupness, which 
'S a sense of solidarity or “we-ness.” It can also refer to the attractive- 
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ness of the group for its members. There could, then, be a difference 
between total group cohesiveness and an individual member's percep- 
tion of cohesiveness. The two are plainly interdependent since group 
cohesiveness would be the summing of individual members’ attractive- 
ness; however, it is important to realize that some individuals within a 
group will have a greater feeling of cohesiveness than others. Those 
with a greater sense of value in the group will be more likely to defend 
it against internal and external threats. 

Cohesiveness is an important precondition for a productive stage in 
group counseling, but by itself it is not a curative factor. Many counsel- 
ors feel that when the group reaches a stage of cohesiveness it is suc- 
cessful, and they permit the group process to stop. 

Yalom (1970) quotes some research indicating tentative evidence 
supporting self-perceived positive outcome as being related to individ- 
ual attraction to the group and to total group cohesiveness. Members 
of a group generally consider the level of cohesiveness a prime aspect 
of help in their experience. Individuals with a positive outcome gener- 
ally report more mutually satisfying intermember relationships. The 
research focusing on the level of cohesiveness and individual outcome 
is rather meager. But numerous studies involving laboratory groups 
indicate that increased group cohesiveness is related to various posi- 
tive outcome variables. For example, better attendance, greater partici- 
pation, and greater responsiveness and openness of the members are 
some of the variables that might contribute to positive counseling out- 
comes. 

How can the leader's behavior facilitate group cohesiveness? Krum- 
boltz and Potter (1973) offer some behavioral techniques to help in 
developing trust and cohesiveness. They suggest that the counselor 
can observe those behaviors and words that indicate trust between 
people. When individuals do not trust each other, different behaviors 
will be observed. The counselor should be able to use behaviors in- 
dicative of trust and cohesiveness that serve as a model for the other 
group members. 

A four-step approach for a counselor to use behavioral techniques 
in developing cohesiveness in the group is suggested. First, the coun- 
selor must define operationally exactly which behaviors indicate the 
presence of trust and cohesiveness. These are the behaviors he wants 
to increase. The counselor would want to reinforce statements refer- 
ring to “we” or the whole group, expressions of liking for the group, 
expressions of desire to continue the group, talk directed to other group 
members, talk relevant to other members’ previous statements, or co- 
operative statements. Second, the counselor should diagnose the level 
of cohesiveness in the group. The counselor can observe a sample of 
the number of statements indicating cohesive feelings among the mem- 
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bers by listening to a ten-minute segment from a group meeting. Third, 
the counselor may intervene by modeling cohesive behavior. He may 
also cue the situation by asking questions or making comments which 
lead others to make cohesive statements. Following such a statement, 
the counselor, of course, would reinforce both the statement and the 
Person making it. He would also try to extinguish either by ignoring or 
negatively reinforcing statements that detract from the cohesiveness of 
the group. Fourth, the counselor should assess the impact of his inter- 
vention. The same behaviors that he measured earlier should be counted 
again to see if there has been an increase in the level of cohesiveness 
in the discussions of the group members. 

Liberman (1970) demonstrated that systematic social reinforcement 
will increase group cohesiveness. Groups that are socially reinforced 
for intermember cohesiveness behaviors also showed earlier systematic 
improvement and developed more independence from the counselor 
than did members of the comparison group. 


Commitment to the Counseling Process 
Besides complying with the norms established by the group and the 
counselor, the individual member must be personally committed to the 
Counseling process in order for any real behavior change to occur. She 
Must be motivated to stay with the group and to work for positive 
change. She must believe that the counseling process is something that 
will benefit her, and that any personal sacrifices she may make are 
worth the eventual benefits. To feel free to express and carry herself 
before the group, she must feel secure. She must develop an attitude 
Of trust toward both the counselor and the total group. If the group sit- 
uation is not perceived as safe, the member’s defense mechanisms will 
remain intact. ; 
Identification. Kelman (1963) suggests that the member's commit- 
ment to counseling takes place through a process of identification. This 
Process is twofold: the individual identifies with the counselor and with 
the group. A successful group counseling experience depends largely 
On an association, however temporary, with those people involved. The 
More difficult and delicate the problem areas, the more carefully the 
association must be developed, and the more open, stable, and trusting 
it must become (Bradford et al., 1964). f 
The counselor's role in furthering the identification process is 
largely that of an accepting, permissive, expert listener. Most theories 
Of counseling acknowledge the need for the establishment of a relation- 
Ship between the counselor and the clients. Regardless of the theoreti- 
cal orientation of the group counselor, self-exploration of the group 
members is an important part of the process. The individual first ex- 
Plores her feelings, attitudes, values, and behaviors. Then, through the 
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interaction with other members in the group, a better self-understand- 
ing can be gained. Increased self-understanding can eventually lead 
the individual to active changing of behavior, either overtly or covertly. 
Cohesiveness will be increased as the level of facilitative conditions are 
increased. Truax (1961) studied 45 hospitalized patients in three hetero- 
genous groups and found that patients in cohesive groups were sig- 
nificantly more inclined to engage in deep and extensive self-explora- 
tion. 

Although group members’ acceptance of one another is crucial, it 
is frequently slow to develop. For the counselor to offer higher levels 
of facilitative conditions is not enough; the member-to-member accep- 
tance and understanding will be even more significant. When the mem- 
bers come to view each other as being more equal and alike, then the 
offering of the increase in facilitative conditions will be particularly 
meaningful to them. This relationship fosters in the member the belief 
that he is understood and accepted. Through this relationship with the 
counselor the individual can develop self-esteem, seeing himself as a 
person who has some personal worth. The basis upon which the be- 
havior change must be built is that the individual feels enough self- 
worth to motivate himself for further changes. 

Another way that the counselor fosters the group member's commit- 
ment to the counseling processes is by his apparent ability to help the 
person deal with his problems. The member derives hope from a belief 
that the counselor places confidence in him, and this feeling of hope 
leads to an even greater commitment to counseling. Although essen- 
tial, this strong attachment to the counselor can become an end in it- 
self. That is, the individual becomes so attached to the counselor that 
the purpose of counseling becomes simply to meet with the counselor. 
While this process may help a person to develop some self-identity 
and intrinsically may be of great value to the client, the danger is that 
any change in behavior is made only because of the relationship with 
the counselor. Changes made at this level are likely to persist only so 
long as the relationship exists and may never be internalized. 

The individual’s commitment to the process of counseling is also 
nurtured by membership in the group itself. Membership gives one the 
opportunity for growth through contributing out of one’s own resources 
and through concern (Bradford et al., 1964). Through membership in 
the group the individual discovers that he is not isolated; that there are 
similar people with similar problems. This awareness of similarity and 
a common fate increases the likelihood of identification with the group 
and of personal commitment. 

Identification with the group is also encouraged through the build- 
ing of meaningful relationships between group members. The individual 
learns that he is accepted for what he is, notwithstanding all obvious 
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deficiencies. This acceptance by other members of the group may be 
more important to the person than being accepted by the counselor. 
The difference is that being accepted by the counselor encourages in- 
dividual growth, but being accepted by the members of the group en- 
hances growth potential. A group of peers has more sources of data, 
a wider range of reactions, and more possibilities for identification than 
can be afforded by the counselor. Finally, since behavioral change must 
be carried out by the individual in the outside world, learning through 
the influence of peers provides the opportunity to try out new behaviors 
with people who are representative of those in the outside world (Brad- 
ford et al., 1964). As the relationships within the group become stronger, 
the members discover there is much they can learn from each other. 
The group experience “provides the opportunity for each member to 
Offer help to others, thus contributing directly to the definition of mean- 
ing in individual existence (Muro and Freeman, 1968, p. 10).” Another 
aspect of the group that encourages individual commitment is the pro- 
vision of a comparison group that may have more meaning to the indi- 
vidual than do his associates outside the counseling group. The group 
affords the opportunity to compare one’s progress to those in the group 
with similar difficulties, rather than to those in one’s daily life who are 
Not faced with those problems. Further, seeing other members in the 
Group progress toward solutions to their problems encourages the 
individual to feel that his difficulties also will be solved. 

As in the case of a strong attachment to the counselor, there is a 
danger that the individual becomes more attached to the group; that 
membership in the group itself becomes the end. There is also a danger 
that the group will not accept the individual as is, thus forcing him to 
keep his defense mechanisms intact. The counselor must be constantly 
aware of these tasks and must use his ability to protect the individual 
Member from these dangers. He must set the tone in the group so that 
each member is accepted, and he should strive to move the individual 
Members beyond the point of dependence upon the group. 


Developing Group Patterns 

After dropping certain preconceptions, attempting different kinds of be- 
havior, and gaining some sense of direction, the group becomes con- 
Cerned with establishing a set of norms for its behavior—deciding what 
Should and should not be done. Such norms of behavior will grow out 
Of members’ values and preferences. Attempts are made to set the 
Criteria for members’ behavior, i.e., “the right of members to consume 
the time to make a personal point, the right of silent members to receive 
Without giving, the right of absent members to return without paying a 


Price (Mills, 1964, p. 36).” 


Group patterns or structures represent the more observable part of 
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group interaction. These refer to the properties of the group that result 
from the members’ interaction and can be observed. A group structure 
is achieved through time and becomes a representable and recurrent 
pattern of relationships through which the group’s activities are chan- 
nelled. A pattern of stable relationships is thus established. 

Behaviors among individuals do not result from random fluctuation 
and tend to recur in the course of new interaction. Even the changes 
that occur result from the existence of forces within the pattern. A basic 
element of group life is the fact that who participates with whom in a 
particular sequence is probably a process to be repeated in future 
interactions. 

With an active leader and understandable goals, group members 
tend to identify with one another and internalize the group’s goals. 
Some degree of identification with the group members and internaliza- 
tion of the group standards must take place if the member is to begin 
functioning effectively as a group member. The group must develop 
self-regulating internal mechanisms to function in the absence of con- 
stant policing. Internalization of the group’s goals and standards dem- 
onstrates the transitional steps from an externally experienced group 
situation to an internally experienced and regulated dialogue between 
personal feelings and group pressures. 

As a result of the interactions, sentiments associated with the stable 
relationships contribute to the group pattern. Such variables as mem- 
bers’ influence on each other, liking or hostility toward each other, and 
the formation of subgroups within the total group influence the mem- 
bers to produce the behavior out of which a pattern emerges (Zaleznik 
& Moment, 1964). 

Patterns of Influence. As a group develops identity and moves into 
a stage of commitment to the process, it becomes apparent that some 
individuals have been more influential in the movement of the group 
than others. The counselor will probably be one of the more influential 
individuals in the group, but there are many others who will exert vary- 
ing degrees of authority. [This structure evolves out of the roles mem- 
bers assume or are given. See Chapter 9.] The structure of authority 
will be based on the degree to which members’ actions influence other 
members to change their behavior or attitudes. Attempts by a member 
to influence are probably more frequent than is success in influencing. 
Authority exists only insofar as attempts to influence are successful. 
Hence the structure of authority in a group represents the differences in 
influence among the members’ actions. When a member is considered 
an authority figure, it is because she has been successful in influencing 
the other members and the other members expect that her future ac- 
tions will also be influential. Obviously, the amount of authority an indi- 
vidual has will vary directly with past successes that led to rewarding 
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experience for the other members. This develops an expectancy of 
reward for following the influence of a particular member. 

The maturity and emotional climate of the group is determined by 
the extent to which its members can influence one another. Members 
who are totally inaccessible to the influence of others are not actually 
members of the group in the psychological sense, while individuals 
who are so suggestible in the group that they virtually lack any per- 
sonal initiative are not strong contributors. Most individuals in the 
group approach and withdraw from the boundaries that they erect and 
maintain against mutual influence. The boundaries may be subtly 
permeated by an appeal, or bypassed by diversion or evasion, or some- 
times frontally assaulted by hostility and criticism. Even so the bound- 
aries may remain firmly entrenched. One method of penetrating the 
boundaries of isolation and distrust seems to be the expression of feel- 
ings or asking for help. The effectiveness of this approach is twofold; 
not only is the individual initiating the act willing to be influenced, but 
the other members who respond to the act are also influenced by their 
Participation in it. 

Pattern of Communication. This is the heart of the structural prop- 
erty of a group, fundamental to any description of group behavior. The 
pattern of communication is so significant that some researchers have 
based their entire conception of group counseling on it, 

The quantitative aspect of communication is related to the fact that 
the group operates in time and members must share this time. Obvi- 
Ously, the use of time is not equal. Usually members who are high in 
influence will participate more than members who are low in influence. 
In fact, the high-influence figures are frequently encouraged to partici- 
Pate, while the low-influence figures may be discouraged. There are 
several ways for a counselor to observe the quantitative communica- 
tion. One method of observation is the frequency of interaction—the 
number of times a member talks during the sessions. Another indication 
Of the quantity of the communication involves the duration of interac- 
tion. The amount of participation is a more accurate indication of the 
time one member holds the attention of the group than is frequency. 
Obviously, the counselor will not be able to tally or time the interactions 
that take place during the group, but the observation of who is partici- 
Pating in the process is a major indicator of the group interaction. N 

Another aspect of the communication interaction is based hap 
Selectivity in communication. This selectivity becomes a network iat 
typifies who speaks to whom. The emergence of group nn = 
fluenced by which members initiate topies—presenting ray il 
asking other people for the information. Also, the members who rec : 
More interactions become significant. As a rule, members who either 
initiate more or receive more interaction will become more influential 
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in the group. Probably the most important variable in a communication 
interaction is the number of members in the group with whom an indi- 
vidual interacts. Members will vary considerably in their tendency to 
develop relationships. While some restrict their interaction to a few 
persons, others will develop a relatively widespread communication 
pattern. Usually the wider the range of interaction the more influential 
the member will become (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 

The counselor will observe interaction patterns in the group to be 
aware of who communicates with whom. This communication pattern 
will give some indication of the subgroups that are formed as well as 
the roles that the individual members assume. The counselor could not 
maintain a system such as the Bales Interaction Matrix (1951) but an 
awareness of the variables involved in that system can be helpful in 
observing both the role-taking behavior and the communication pattern. 

Patterns of Subgrouping. The discussion of subgroups in Chapter 
9 pointed out that subgrouping is a structural dimension closely related 
to the interactions within a group. In fact, subgrouping usually results 
from a repeated interaction. Following a period of conflict, members 
have generally found other members they agreed with and felt protected 
by, as well as members they liked less, differed with, attacked, or felt 
attacked by. This alliance could be transient or could endure through- 
out the life of the group, frequently becoming a disruptive feature in 
the group. 

Those members who are included into a subgroup frequently find 
they have a greater loyalty to the subgroup and the goals of the sub- 
group than to the total group. In some cases this dual loyalty causes a 
conflict within the individual. The member who does not support the 
subgroup goals or behaviors risks exclusion and the imposition of a 
type of social sanction. Because subgroups are somewhat discouraged 
by group leaders, when two members do form a particularly close rela- 
tionship or personal allegiance to each other, they hesitate to bring it 
out in the group. This frequently leads to their withholding interaction 
from each other within the total group. If members are revealing infor- 
mation in a subgroup that is not disclosed in the regular group meeting, 
they are holding back information that may be helpful for other indi- 
viduals within the group. In addition, they may not be getting as much 
feedback from this process as they would otherwise. 

The members who are excluded from a subgroup may feel less 
accepted and less desired in a social sense. Frequently these feelings 
have been involved before, and this type of situation only contributes to 
their difficulties rather than helping resolve them. If someone is able to 
bring this type of feeling about subgroups into the open, however, a 
productive discussion can ensue. 

Subgrouping is not necessarily a negative force within the group. If 
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the goals of the subgroup are consistent with the goals of the total 
group, the subgrouping may enhance the total cohesiveness. It is a 
common policy to have members report on the discussions of meetings 
held outside the group. When members find this difficult to do, the coun- 
selor may initiate such a discussion. If the counselor openly discusses 
and analyzes the subgroup interactions, both inside and outside group 
meetings, it may free the members to discuss their reactions. 

Generally, it is productive for the counselor to explain to potential 
group members before entering group counseling that all material dis- 
Cussed outside the group should be brought back into the total group. 
Although subgrouping will occur, the counselor should not encourage it. 
He may need to explain to the members that group counseling will help 
develop skills necessary to establish durable relationships, but its pur- 
Pose is not to provide those relationships. Presumably members will 
generalize their learning from the group situation to other social rela- 
tionships outside the group (Yalom, 1970). 

Patterns of Role Taking. Group member role is such a significant 
aspect of group counseling that an entire chapter [Chapter 9] has been 
devoted to it. Here we only touch on that component as it relates to the 
Structural picture of the group. Role taking is another way of examining 
the process of interaction as it is represented by the behavioral acts of 
the members. Role taking involves the performances of individuals that 
relate to a continuing process of the group. BR 

The spirit of active emotional exchange is adopted, and there is in- 
teraction and sharing of interpersonal perceptions. The immediate task 
is to differentiate group members and give them individual identities. 
Differences among group members are acknowledged and tolerated, so 
long as each member contributes effort toward reaching the goal. Col- 
laborating roles are important: supporting roles, conciliating roles and 
integrative roles help bring members together. Many of the group mem- 
ber roles that build and maintain the group atmosphere are apparent 
at this point. 

Following each personal confrontation the group has a vast amount 
Of new material to sift through and interpret. A great deal of information 
about each member comes out. Interaction, including the expression 
Of anxiety, threat, and resistance, may be accomplished by the strength- 
ening of personal bonds between members. Some of these relationships 
are symbolic, others are hierarchical, and others complementary. This 
is a synthesizing process, in which seemingly random interactions are 
Made more dynamic, orderly, and lawful because they are seen as a 
System of underlying relationships in the group. As the group develops 
Cohesiveness, the roles assumed by members tend to take on some 
Stability. The assumption or allocation of roles represent a division of 
function among the members. A workable role structure exists when 
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members assume or are allocated roles that fulfill needed functions at 
the appropriate times. When this occurs, the roles will complement 
rather than compete with each other. Subgroup alignments develop 
with indigenous leadership, much of which has shifted to the hands of 
the group members. 

Each member’s personality and social behaviors can be conceptual- 
ized into various role categories. Although a counselor would not use 
a system such as Bales (1951) or Benne and Sheats (1948) to analyze 
a group in process, he must be aware of each individual’s role taking 
as well as the general role areas in which the group is functioning. 

Patterns of Interpersonal Sentiments. The structural aspects of 
groups also can be described in another way. While the pattern of inter- 
personal sentiments that develops among the members may not be ob- 
served directly because it exists in the feelings or attitudes that one 
member may have about another, these sentiments will underlie the 
behavior and can be inferred from what a person does and says. Mak- 
ing inferences about sentiments from the observations of communica- 
tion and subgrouping can present the counselor with some difficulties. 
The sentiments, however, will play a very important part in the group 
process. Whether members like or dislike each other influences the 
roles that they take with each other, the communication pattern, and 
the subgroups that will be formed (Zaleznik & Moment, 1964). 

Although cohesiveness within the group is demonstrated by accep- 
tance and understanding, it also permits a greater expression of hostility 
and conflict. One aspect of congruence involves effective communica- 
tion of what one is feeling. Hence, masking one’s anger or hostile feel- 
ings would hamper interpersonal learning. Unexpressed conflict cannot 
lead to a resolution; the individual would break off communication and 
lessen any opportunity for attitudinal change. A high degree of cohe- 
siveness permits individuals to express their conflicts and hostility 
toward each other in an attempt to resolve them. The members of the 
group must mean enough to each other to be willing to bear the dis- 
comfort of working through a conflict. When the conflict can be con- 
structively worked through in the group, communication becomes more 
authentic. It can be a good learning experience for members to have 
others angry with them, differ with them, and still care for them. 
Conversely, it is an important learning experience for the others that 
they can be angry, can express it, and not be rejected. 

Acceptance by others and self-acceptance are frequently inter- 
dependent. Self-acceptance is to a large degree dependent upon ac- 
ceptance by others. Obviously, the degree to which a group can influ- 
ence an individual’s self-esteem is a function of its cohesiveness. The 
more the group means to the member, the more that individual respects 
the judgment of other members and the more he will try to behave in a 
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way to gain their esteem. In some cases there may be a discrepancy 
between the individual’s self-esteem and the esteem in which he is 
held by the group. When the group evaluates the individual less highly 
than he evaluates himself, he may deny or distort the group’s evaluation 
of his esteem. If this is his pattern of behavior and the group is effec- 
tive, it will eventually break through and confront him with the reality. 
The individual may rationalize the discrepancy by devaluing the group. 
If the individual needs to use this method to deal with the discrepancy, 
it may well lead to termination from the group. A more productive way 
of resolving discrepancy is to attempt to raise the esteem in which he 
is held by changing those attributes that have been criticized by the 
group. This behavior is more likely when the individual is highly at- 
tracted to the group and the discrepancy is not too great. 

More frequently, the group evaluates the individual more highly than 
his own self-esteem. When this occurs he may be cautious in self- 
disclosure, causing guilt feelings to develop. However, as the group 
comes to mean more to him, he will risk revealing his inadequacies. 
Some individuals attempt to lower the group’s esteem by revealing in- 
adequacies, but this behavior generally has the opposite effect. As the 
individual receives higher levels of facilitation, he can self-explore more 
deeply, and with greater understanding raise his level of self-esteem. 

Generally, group members are better accepted and liked when they 
Participate actively and are involved in self-exploration and self- 
disclosure, Yalom (1970) points out that most counseling groups value 
acceptance of the client role, self-disclosure, honesty about one’s self 
and other members, nondefensiveness, interest and acceptance of 
others, support of the group, and personal improvement. These be- 
haviors, which build cohesiveness, are also a part of the productive 
stage of group counseling. The individual is participating in the group 
and being reinforced for adaptive social skills. 


Moving Out of Stage Three 

During Stage Three members respond more readily to subtle cues. They 
indicate agreement or disagreement tentatively, rather than with flat 
acceptance or rejection. Members accept the group and each other’s 
idiosyncrasies. The group becomes an entity by virtue of the members’ 
mutual acceptance, their desire to maintain the group and to establish 
New group norms to ensure its existence. As the group evaluates, Se- 
lects, and decides, it becomes a unique social system with its own 
values, norms, and internal arrangements. A nucleus of members are 
committed to the normative system and conflicts are avoided. Harmony 
is of maximum importance. In fact, Miles (1953) states that a “false 
acceptance” may appear in which disagreements are carefully sub- 
Merged into an anxiety-avoiding search for consensus. Glossing over 
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differences in order to keep harmony may present a problem. The real 
test for the group is whether it can skillfully move out of this stage to 
become an instrument geared for action, directed toward improvement. 
The group must break out of its complacency, because too prolonged 
a complacence period is an obstacle to further growth. Security is not 
a sufficient goal in itself. 

Many counseling groups never progress beyond this stage. The 
counselor may be satisfied when the clients give emotional feedback 
and show increasing awareness of their effect on others. Group mem- 
bers find it difficult to move beyond the stage in which they love each 
other but do not really accomplish anything. 

In groups where interpersonal bonds are genuine and strong, a 
remarkable amount of cohesiveness develops and members give mu- 
tual evaluative support, which is a prime requisite for successful be- 
havior change. Having discovered that some members are insightful 
and productive, the group attempts to follow their lead. 


STAGE FOUR: PRODUCTIVENESS 


The behavior of the group during the stage of productiveness is not 
clear-cut. The group has met for some time, worked through some of its 
conflicts, and worked to a realistic level of cohesiveness in which 
members accept each other with their problems and try to help resolve 
them. Although all of these procedures involve a certain amount of 
productive behavior change, it is not until a high level of cohesiveness 
is established that the members feel they are giving and receiving 
higher levels of facilitative conditions and thereby feel safer to explore 
themselves at deeper levels. 

When a group achieves some degree of stability in its pattern of be- 
having, a long working process begins. Because the members are more 
deeply committed to the group, they may reveal more of themselves and 
their problems in living. 

The established group now directs itself toward individual as well as 
group goals, attempting to produce something of a general and lasting 
value. In a counseling group the task may be to develop insight into 
personal and interpersonal processes and to affect constructive per- 
sonality change. 

There is awareness that the group is a group. At first a group is de- 
pendent upon the leader for concepts and models, but now the mem- 
bers have developed some leadership skills. The group has developed 
a pattern of distributive leadership in which realistic individual roles are 
maintained. These roles are assigned on the basis of relative abilities 
and are accepted accordingly. The counselor serves as one source of 
internal standard, but not the only one. 
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In this stage group structure tends to be functional. Norms of be- 
havior are useful and not maintained simply for their own sake. A sort 
of casual, constant attention is given to the work process. Locating 
goals, developing procedure, summarizing, and operating systematically 
are some of the activities needed to balance the interpersonal emo- 
tional aspects of the group. It is helpful for the counselor as well as the 
members to be aware of structural patterns of behavior that have de- 
veloped to a higher level of stability. No one can offer procedural guide- 
lines for the productive period. In general the counselor can maximize 
the development of the group through the application of the basic prin- 
ciples in the counselor's role. [These roles and techniques were dis- 
Cussed more specifically in Chapter 8.] 


Because interpersonal bonds are strong, 
cussion, and re-evaluation can be undertaken. The group directs itself 


to members as objects since subjective relations have been established. 
Members view individual behavior in the group with greater objectivity. 
They show greater ease in making decisions and more flexibility in con- 
trolling group processes. Because they have learned to relate to others 
as social entities, role structure is not an issue. Members can adopt and 
Play roles that will enhance the effectiveness of the group. 

Despite this encouraging picture, a group frequently regresses from 
the constructive behavior. It may exhaust the process in dynamics and 
it may revert to a lower level of operation in order to regenerate. 


evaluation, criticism, dis- 


Corrective Emotional Experiences 
Productiveness as a result or outcome of counseling must be measured 
in terms of changes made by the group members. The changes may be 
viewed in terms of their behavior within the group situation as well as 
Changes in the behavior outside. The counselor and group members 
ave to exert influence on the individual member's behavior within the 
group setting in order to be certain that she will engage in the counsel- 
Ng process and open herself up to the potential of the situation. Kelman 
(1963) suggests a group situation in which the client is both freed and 
forced to overcome her resistances and to think and talk about things 
She ordinarily avoids. The greater freedom allows her to experiance 
Certain feelings within the group and to express these feelings as she 


experiences them. 

For lasting changes to take place, the client must undergo w an 
Man (1963) calls “corrective emotional experiences. These are ase 
ON the manifestations in the group setting of distorted, self-defeating, 
and troubling attitudes that the individual brings to real-life relation- 
Ships. A corrective experience is possible if the feelings the a 
experiences when she expresses these attitudes in the group situa’ T 
are as real and intense as they are under usual circumstances. The dif- 
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ference between the group setting and real-life situations is that in the 
group the individual is encouraged to examine these feelings as they 
occur. With the help of the counselor and group members, the indi- 
vidual can see her attitudes in their true light, recognize their distorted 
and self-defeating aspects, and gain some understanding of their origins. 

The significance of corrective emotional experiences is that the 
individual’s examination of her attitudes and behavior patterns occurs 
simultaneously with their actual manifestation at a real-life level of emo- 
tional intensity. She is still experiencing the relevant feelings, making it 
more than an intellectual exercise. This type of experience can be the 
basis for internalized changes in the individual's self-concept and con- 
cept of interpersonal behaviors. The individual gains new insight, new 
understandings of the attitudes and behaviors that she characteristically 
uses in interpersonal relationships, the result of those behaviors, and the 
expectations of others’ reactions that generally guide her. From the new 
insights a more realistic attitude and expectations can be developed. 

The individual’s compliance and identification are usually necessary 
before such an experience can occur. The three processes—compli- 
ance, identification, and corrective emotional experiences—represent 
sequential steps in the process. The individual begins by complying, 
that is, following the basic rule and engaging in the counseling process. 
Identification occurs as the individual gets some satisfaction from the 
relationship with the coünselor and possibly the group. As the member 
continues to. engage in the counseling process, the corrective emo- 
tional experiences can occur and internal changes can be built on them. 

The emphasis in the group is on demonstrating to the individual how 
certain motives of which she is partially unaware influence her behav- 
for. The communication involves awakening some latent emotional re- 
sistance and defenses against the intellectual material, thus making 
them explicit and permitting resolution of the resistance. In contrast to 
most learning situations, the long-range goal in a group requires an in- 
terference with the members’ initial hope that things would remain on 
a comfortable and intellectual level. 

For this process to occur, the counselor and group members must 
influence the individual to overcome resistances, to allow herself to ex- 
perience some threatening feelings, to express these feelings at the 
same time she is feeling them, and to examine them. That is to say, the 
counselor and group members influence the individual member within 
the counseling situation to increasingly meet the requirements of a 
therapeutic self-exploration process. 

The counselor contributes to this process by confronting a group 
member with the distorted and self-defeating aspects of her attitudes 
and behaviors as well as by other methods of encouraging self- 
examination. The group makes a special contribution to this process 
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by providing many ways of stimulating the individual's habitual inter- 
personal reactions, which can then be examined and form the basis for 
a Corrective experience. The group members present a wide range of 
interaction possibilities for the individual, thus increasing the chances 
that the attitudes and patterns which trouble her in real life can be 
evoked during the counseling situation. When the individual manifests 
some troublesome interpersonal attitude or behavior, she can be con- 
fronted not only with the character of the behavior but also with the 
reactions it elicits in others. The consensual validation by group mem- 
bers in describing their reactions to the individual's behavior would be 
more dramatic than would just a counselor’s response. 

One study (Mainord, Burk, & Collins, 1965) compared counselor be- 
haviors in group therapy where counselors either were confronting or 
diverting in their responses. The confronting approach was direct, max- 
imally affective, immediate, and concrete. In the diverting treatment the 
Counselor attempted to direct the group away from discussion of the 
Personal to impersonal and more generalized topics. Many of the group 
members showed signs of discomfort during the confronting approach; 
it was reported, however, that such discomfort was transient and con- 
sidered necessary for the positive effects. Obviously, the diverting ap- 
Proach resulted in less discomfort during the group. The study found 
that the confronting approach was clearly superior in changing be- 
haviors leading to more successful terminations. As indicated, although 
the group members may experience discomfort during a stage of con- 
frontation, their attention may focus on specific emotional thoughts or 
behaviors which eventually would be more productive in meeting their 
Personal objectives. 

Self-Understanding. This period should not be interpreted as a 
hostile one. The confrontation by the counselor and group is a feed- 
back process involving high levels of the facilitative conditions. The 
focus is on the individual’s stated problem areas—it is not a probing 
Process. Should there be too much threat, the counselor would defend 
the individual. ; ; 

When the group member is able to deal with immediate feelings and 
Self-exploration, the counselor can help draw together the fragmented 
insights and help the person develop self-understanding. The counsalor 
can concentrate on constructing or reconstructing the member’s com- 
munication process. More effective communication- HERE A 
well as interpersonal—is a primary goal leading to constructive es ; 
To begin, the counselor may focus on the more competent areas 0 z 
individual’s functioning since the probability of the client's on 
ing and acting upon his situation is greatest in the areas in whic! Te 
functioning at the highest levels. Success in these ee he 
Crease the probability of understanding and action in other areas. 
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counselor may offer minimal levels of facilitative conditions as he estab- 
lishes the relationship; then, with greater exploration and an improve- 
ment in self-understanding, he can increase the level of facilitative con- 
ditions. When the member is safe enough to explore and is gaining new 
insight, he is able to handle additive responses within the given content 
areas. As the individual gains in self-understanding and is able to sus- 
tain his level of affective understanding, the counselor can shift atten- 
tion to the next stage of counseling—action. He needs to recognize a 
repetition in the cycle of self-exploration to understanding to action. 
The early phase of self-exploration and understanding may lead to 
some action. This action will then provide feedback that can modify the 
original concepts and elicit further explorations leading to a deeper 
level of understanding, culminating in new action (Carkhuff, 1971). 


Modifying Behaviors 

Insights derived from a corrective emotional experience are not suffi- 
cient. To be productive, counseling must produce changes in the indi- 
vidual’s behavior with people in his daily life, outside of the group 
setting. The counseling situation helps develop insight and plans for be- 
haviors to bring about new attitudes, experiences and behaviors but the 
real payoff is derived from generalizing these to life outside. Changing 
the behaviors outside the group will be even more difficult than working 
through the situation inside the group. It will be necessary for the group 
to exert influence on the individual’s behavior so that he can apply new 
insights into those situations in which his previous behavior has not 
been satisfactory. The counselor and group members encourage the 
person to test new patterns by providing a frame of reference for 
analyzing his own behavior and by reviewing with him some of his 
attempts to apply the learning to his outside interactions. During the 
later part of the productiveness stage the group will be involved with 
directly influencing the individual’s behavior outside the group situation 
while counseling is still in process. 

Action. The immediate goal should be to help the individual toward 
constructive action. The ultimate goal of counseling is constructive ac- 
tion toward behavior change for the client, both in terms of himself and 
his situation. There is an interrelatedness between the client’s self- 
understanding and action, with each serving to sharpen the other. AS 
noted in the preceding section, the counselor emphasizes action in the 
area in which the client functions best. Areas of greatest self-under- 
standing offer the highest probability of successful action. As the 
client increases understanding in other spheres and approaches 
action, the counselor can then increase the level of action orientation. 
Carkhuff (1971) suggests that the counselor begin to initiate more ac- 
tivities based on his experience in the situation, thus serving as both a 
model and agent for the client to do likewise. While the emphasis for 
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the member is on acting according to one’s experience, the counselor 
attempts to ensure generalization of learning and acting in relationships 
outside the counseling situation. 

Generalization to life outside can be done more effectively when a 
full description of the goals of counseling can be expressed. When the 
counselor and client are able to describe the dimensions desired, a 
plan can be put into operation to meet those goals. Vaguely delineated 
goals are not helpful in developing procedures for attainment. When 
Operational goals have been established, step-by-step procedures for 
their accomplishment can be developed. Each step represents a sys- 
tematic progression toward the goal. The more fully the goals have 
been described, the more fully the steps can be described and imple- 
mented. Once the individual is able to employ constructive action in 
One area, the counselor can repeat the cycle in another problem area; 
that is to say, once the person has been able to put into action some 
new behaviors, this will have a positive effect on his self-concept and 
he will have more confidence in attempting new action. 

Experimentation. Changes that are produced within the counseling 
Situation should have an important effect on the individual’s behavior 
Outside. Generalization of the learning to the outside situations requires 
that the person experiment with new behaviors. As he tries to change 
his actions and interpersonal situations the individual will become even 
More aware of the unrealistic nature of his earlier attitudes and gain 
Additional confidence to reorient his behavior. Although the experi- 
Menting with new behaviors will continue after termination of counsel- 
ing, it is important that it occur while counseling is still in progress. 
The member can experiment on ideas that are still fresh in his mind, 
Can bring back the experiences from outside to discuss in the group, 
and can carry out experimentation with the support of the counselor 
and group, who give him reassurance when difficulties arise. _ 

The counselor’s contribution to this process involves offering a re- 
lationship that will enhance the self-concept and feelings of hope. The 
importance of the facilitative conditions, for instance, is very evident 
during this period of time. Equally significant are the apparent expert- 
ness and personal characteristics of the counselor which inspire belief 
in his ability to help the individual. If the individual has faith that the 
Counselor and other group members can help him, his feelings of pos- 
Sible success will be enhanced, and his feelings of helplessness will be 
diminished. Identification with the counselor will increase the commit- 
Ment of the member to the group situation and his own role require- 
Ments within it. The counselor must remember, however, that this is 
only a part of the process and not an end in itself. [See Stage Three, 


Pp. 397-399.] 
Kelman (1963) refers to th 


e counselor as “an imaginary interloc- 
utor.” When the individual is in a real-life situation th 


at was discussed 
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in the group, the counselor tends to be represented as a third party 
with whom he engages in imaginary conversation. Knowing that he will 
report his behavior in the next session increases the likelihood that 
he will live up to the counselor's expectation and his own commit- 
ment to try out new behaviors. Thus the individual may try a new be- 
havior expecting the counselor to approve it or refrain from a behavior 
assuming it will be disapproved by the counselor. Group members play 
a similar part in this process by reinforcing the counselor's position. 
They are an “anticipated audience” before whom the individual must 
report on his behavior outside of the group. 

The ultimate goal of counseling is achieved when the individual gen- 
eralizes the insights he has gained to specific situations in life outside. 
He is able to examine situations in which his behavior has formerly 
been inefficient or inappropriate and analyzed the attitudes and ex- 
pectations that he brings to such situations, and the kind of interaction 
pattern which typically evolves. In such an examination the individual 
applies the insights learned from the group situation to the real-life 
situation. 

When the individual talks about trying a new behavior in light of his 
new insights, the group can help to anticipate the reactions that such 
behavior is likely to elicit from others. Group members are representa- 
tives of society and can remind him of the social expectations that cir- 
cumscribe behavior. They can point out the unrealistic aspects of his 
expectations and whether he is underestimating or overestimating the 
effects of the planned behavior on others. The practice session within 
the group allows the individual to reality test the new behavior under 
conditions that are realistic, but also protective. 

When the individual comes back to the group and reports experi- 
mentation, he can gain benefit from the group’s reaction. The group 
members can indicate directly how they would have reacted if they had 
been participants in the situation, and the individual can gain a fuller 
understanding of the adequacy of his expectations of the social effect 
of his new behavior. 

The effect of the counselor and group on the individual’s changes 
in behavior outside of counseling will be limited to the time the indi- 
vidual remains in the group. It is anticipated, however, that success 
with the new behaviors will provide sufficient reinforcement to continue 


on his own. 


Moving Out of Stage Four 

While an individual's first engagement in the counseling process and 
later commitment to that process are important stages, the productive- 
ness stage in the model is most crucial. To sum up, it is during this 
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stage that the individual internalizes such new values and new patterns 
of behavior as have been acquired. In earlier stages any changes in the 
individual are likely to be the result of playing the game, and later 
changes are usually dependent upon her relationship with the counselor 
or the group. In either case the changes, while perhaps helpful to the 
individual, do not become a part of her internalized structure. Only 
when the new, more realistic behavior patterns become part of the in- 
dividual’s personality has the counseling attained its goal. 

In order for lasting changes to take place, the client must undergo 
corrective emotional experiences. These are brought about in the coun- 
seling situation through the individual’s objective evaluations of her 
past behavior. She is led to examine her feelings and behavior and to 
recognize their distorted and often-self-defeating aspects. As a result 
of these new insights, the client may develop more realistic attitudes 
and behavior patterns. The counselor can help her see the nature of the 
self-defeating behavior by confronting her with these behavior patterns, 
by offering interpretations of them, or by encouraging self-examination 


in other ways. 


The group members also offer opportunities for corrective emo- 


tional experiences. In individual counseling the only interaction possible 
is between the counselor and the client; in the group setting there are 
Many individuals with whom to interact. The wide range of personal and 
Social characteristics represented by the various members of the group 
Provide greater stimulation for the person's feelings and attitudes. “As 
a group member engages in his own inquiry process, sharing it through 
discussion with his peers, he will receive immediately the feedback 
which reinforces or extinguishes the tentative idea, meaning, or value 
he is exploring (Muro & Freeman, 1968, p. 10).” In effect, the group be- 
comes a miniature society in which the individual has the opportunity 
to examine attitudes and values and to test out new values and ways 
Of behaving. 


The group can also produce behavior- 
its reaction to the individual’s behavior. When a group member ex- 


hibits a troublesome attitude or kind of behavior, she can be confronted 
Not only with the self-defeating nature of the behavior but also with the 
reaction that the behavior elicits in other group members. She is able 
to obtain a clearer picture of the meaning of such behavior, and is led 
to a deeper understanding of how it causes difficulty with other indi- 
Viduals in the outside world. The individual may be able to build upon 
this experience in the group situation and apply this new learning to 


Other situations in daily life. 


_ The group situation can also he 
in other social situations outside of 


modifying experiences through 


learn how to operate 


Ip the member 
This can be an ex- 


counseling. 
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tremely important contribution because most behaviors occur in group 
situations. In group counseling, as in all other groups, there is compe- 
tition for the leader’s attention, struggles for power status within the 
group, attempts at impressing other members, and other forms of group 
competition. Being forced to deal with the interpersonal situation 
caused by these struggles in the counseling group, the individual can 
learn to handle everyday situations outside the counseling group in 
ways that are self-enhancing, rather than self-defeating. 

The counselor must be alert to the dynamics of the group and to the 
interactions between the various individuals in order to guide them and 
use them as the basis for behavior-modifying experiences. If he is not 
alert to the advantages that the group can offer, the counselor loses 
some of his best chances for helping group members develop new atti- 
tudes and modes of behavior. When a member demonstrates increasing 
ability to act constructively in relevant problem areas, a readiness for 
termination is indicated. 


STAGE FIVE: TERMINATION 


Termination is one of the most significant aspects of the group process. 
If handled inappropriately, it may not only conclude this experience 
without effective change for the member or members, but also so ad- 
versely affect individuals that they may not seek further help when 
necessary. If handled adequately, the process of termination in itself 
can be an important force in helping individuals develop new behaviors. 

During the process of termination, it is important that the members 
put their new learning into practice. The transition from the group to the 
members’ daily lives is made easier if the counselor has emphasized 
the importance of taking action and making changes in their attitudes 
and behavior. During the productiveness stage, opportunities should 
have been provided for members to initiate action in establishing new 
behavior patterns. The group experience will give the members a good 
start and an incentive to continue the learning process after the group 
ends. During the termination stage the group members may focus on 
ways of working on things that they have learned in the group when 
they no longer have the group situation to use, 


Considerations in Termination 

The appropriateness and effectiveness of a termination may be related 
to the institutional ethos, the group culture, or the counselor’s attitudes 
and actions in relation to the process (McGee, Schuman & Racusen, 
1972). Within an institution with a limited commitment to group coun- 
seling, there may be less concern with the process of working through 
a termination. In some institutions, such as an inpatient hospital unit, 
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the pressure from the group may not be a part of the group process but 
a decision made by the physician that the member is ready for a dis- 
charge from the hospital. The lack of continuity of care in such a situ- 
ation does not permit the group to be an effective method of achieving 
insight and behavior change. 

The group culture is made up of the members and the counselor. 
In an open group the assimilation of new members and the dropping 
out of others may damage the group culture. If cohesiveness is low, the 
counselor and group must face the situation openly. They may raise 
issues about termination as new members enter the group and focus on 
any other issues that arise. Excessive absence or premature departure 
of a member, for example, are signs of weakness in cohesiveness and 
should be explored. If members assume that they can drift along and 
drop out when they so desire, without an obligation to the rest of the 
group, the atmosphere will be detrimental to the counseling process. 

It is unusual for a group to examine feelings about termination with- 
out being encouraged by the counselor. The counselor must help the 
members to differentiate between appropriate termination and other 
forms of departure from the group. 

Premature termination can be dealt with openly in the group. The 
Member considering departure can be confronted with its implications 
both for himself and the group. 

Yalom (1970) outlines three common forms of termination from a 
group: the termination of the unsuccessful client, the termination of a 
Successful client, and the termination of the entire group. 


The Unsuccessful Client 
Usually, a considerable amount of stress in the group underlies the 
reasons for a member terminating early. Some early dropouts have de- 
veloped inappropriate interpersonal patterns to handle the demands for 
candor and intimacy that are involved in the group. They may be con- 
fused about the procedure and suspect that the group interaction has 
little relevance to their problems. Finally, throughout this period 
Stress too little support emerges for them to sustain their hope thai 
Somethin itive will come from the experience. EDn 

era from an open-ended group can be divided om 
at least four different classes (McGee, Schuman, & Racusen, N 
three of which involve premature termination. The comparison o : 
four classes is made according to the completeness of the Us 
and the degree to which the terminating member, the group, a 
Counselor are able to deal with the feelings about ep pore 

In the first level separation, there is complete an if ae 
With the importance of the loss. The member may henas ee so 
ing or repressing at this level through the use of a letter or P 
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to the counselor, or by repeated absences from the group meeting. 
Typical separations at this level occur during the early stages when the 
group is immature or when there has been an error in the member 
selection process. Individuals who terminate in such a manner are 
generally called dropouts. 

The second level of termination may be referred to as "a flight into 
health.” A member may have been involved in some self-exploration 
with some self-understanding and possibly made some experimental 
behavior changes. At this point the member acknowledges the gains 
that have been made and feels no need to continue in the group. This 
is a difficult procedure to handle because in some cases the member 
may be ready to leave the group. When, however, the member has not 
successfully made the generalization to the outside situations, but is 
just “feeling good” about some success without working through the 
self-exploration and understanding, the termination is premature. 

At the third level of termination the individual may be satisfied with 
the successful insight and change in behavior and be unwilling to pro- 
ceed further. This is a step beyond the second level because the indi- 
vidual has worked through with some degree of success the area fo- 
cused on and, although recognizing a need for further involvement, 
decides not to proceed further. Often after this level of success the de- 
parting member may feel that she does not need the group support any 
longer and is determined to handle life on her own. 

The fourth level is actually an appropriate procedure. At this level of 
termination the individual announces in advance that she is consider- 
ing termination, establishes an approximate date, works toward the date 
by discussing her feelings and interacting with other members around 
the issue of leaving. The group helps the member analyze her behavior 
and the process of leaving and supports her decision. At this level the 
terminating member, the other members, and the counselor all partic- 
ipate in working through the leaving process. 

There may be many reasons for an individual to leave the group 
without reaching the fourth level of termination. Changing work, mov- 
ing, becoming ill, or being discharged from a hospital are all reasons 
for discontinuing without an appropriate level of termination. 

An inexperienced counselor may feel threatened by a client who an- 
nounces she is going to drop out. During a stage with a lot of conflict, 
several clients may consider terminating, and at this point the counselor 
may feel considerable discomfort. It is important for him to learn that 
dropouts in the early stages are an inevitable part of the group and 
probably do not reflect his personal failure. If a counselor puts pressure 
on a client to continue, he may be asking the client to do something for 
the counselor, rather than for herself. 


One method of reducing dropouts is to provide an understanding of 
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the process to the members during the precounseling interview. If each 
member has an idea about the process, it may reduce the initial anxiety 
that stems from uncertainty and confusion. The counselor may also 
anticipate some of the group concerns during the early stages of the 
process and can comment that it is typical in group interactions for 
some members to feel they need to withdraw. A counselor who appears 
to be sensitive to the process and feelings of the members will induce 
confidence. 

Despite preparation and discussion of the process, some members 
will consider dropping out. It is typical for members to discuss this with 
the counselor individually before announeing it to the group. A coun- 
selor generally approaches this problem, as most other problems, by 
suggesting the member return to the group and discuss it with the other 
group members. It is assumed that the group members will help the 
individual work through her concerns, support her, and that the group 
Pressure will keep her from terminating. This process, however, may 
not be successful. 

When the individual member decides to drop out, the counselor may 
suggest a few individual sessions to discuss the group process and the 
member’s plans for future behavior. If these meetings are productive for 
the individual, she may seek another counseling experience. This whole 
Process suggests that the counselor must work to make each termina- 
tion a constructive experience for the client. All too often both the 
member and the counselor have feelings of failure and are more prone 
to avoid each other than to work through the process to understand 
what has happened and to make productive future plans. 


Termination of the Successful Client 
In an open group, individuals will terminate at various times although 
the group continues to function. In such a group, the process of life 
Stages that have been described earlier will obviously vary more than 
in a closed group. Each client enters, participates, and terminates from 
a group in a highly individualized manner. 
The timing for termination is very important, although inexact. Indi- 
viduals in the group usually become aware that they are handling their 
life in a more appropriate manner and are able to devote more wd 
tion in the group to helping others. In the open group, clients are able 
to see new members enter the group and others terminate. They are 
able to observe the counselor beginning the process with the new mem- 
bers and watch individuals work through their termination. The member 
Contemplating termination should be encouraged to ee aa 
tion to the group. Instead of being an open announcement, however, | 
usually comes with cues that are picked up and presented by nat 
Of a subgroup. Although the interest in termination IS usually initiate 
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by the group member, the counselor must play an active role in the 
process. Occasionally the counselor may have to take an active role 
when a member has become too dependent on the group situation. 

A member may delay his termination because of a belief that the 
group needs him and that he has assumed a helping role for other 
members. Others may postpone termination because the group has be- 
come a social life for them rather than the place to learn new skills. 
However, group members are usually helpful in working with each other 
to decide about termination. As with the unsuccessful client, the coun- 
selor must be aware of his own feelings during termination with a suc- 
cessful member. He must be careful not to encourage termination too 
early for members with whom he is less close, nor to attempt to hold 
individuals whom he particularly enjoys. 

The announcement of intention to terminate should be made far 
enough in advance to permit group discussion. It is too difficult to ex- 
amine the feelings regarding termination if it is announced during the 
same session at which the member intends to leave. This time serves as 
a period of preparation for the termination. 

Termination from a group is an extended and comprehensive 
Process. McGee, Schuman, and Racusen (1972) suggest a process of 
continuous phases that are usually manifest during the group: 


1. Feelings about termination usually arise in the individual’s 
Preparation interview and as other members leave the group. 


2. A member will usually make some indication of a wish or intent 
to terminate from the group. 


3. There will be some discussion of the member's plan to terminate 


and the implication of termination for both him and the other 
group members. 


4. After some discussion regarding the termination during the 
group sessions, the terminating member will confirm his decision. 


5. He attends his last meeting and the separation occurs. 


6. The group discusses the member's termination and its implica- 
tions during the next few sessions, 


7. A new member will enter the group . 


An effective termination involves the departing member in openly 
acknowledging what the group has meant to him and how he will func- 
tion without it. The group will also acknowledge what the departing 
member has meant to them and how they feel about functioning without 
him, Termination from the group is considered irrevocable; when every- 
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One accepts the finality of the termination they can be relatively certain 
that a departing member is ready for this action. Through the discussion 
of the finality, unresolved feelings about the group can be examined. 
The aspect of finality will force the terminating member and the other 
group members to examine the concept of loss and how it will function. 


Termination of the Group 
Many closed groups have specific time limits that are established at 
the beginning of the group. However, an entire group may be terminated 
due to other circumstances. A few closed groups begin on an open- 
ended time schedule and then work out a decision for a time of 
termination. 

A group frequently tries to avoid the difficult process of working 
through a termination and the counselor must help them focus on the 
task. The conclusion of the group is a significant loss. Although mem- 
bers may continue to see each other, it is a fragmentation of the group 
and that atmosphere will be gone forever. As the group moves toward 
termination the counselor will need to help the members overcome the 
avoidance of the issue. With a group that has worked through the var- 
ious stages and become productive, the members can be reminded that 
it is their group and they must decide how they are going to terminate. 
Frequently new problems occur during this stage—problems of separa- 
tion and loneliness—that will generate new concerns for the members. 
Other members may have difficulty with any separation and try to with- 
draw by increasing absence, denial of the situation, or not wanting to 
discuss it until the final meeting. Because it is such an important part 
Of group development, the counselor must help the group members 
talk about their feelings of separation and the death of the group. 

While the counselor and group members are terminating a joint ex- 
Perience, they are doing so with varying degrees of readiness. Although 
the group may go through the general life stages together, individuals 
within the group may not have reached a point of generalizing insights 
into behaviors for outside situations. It is important that the group mem- 
bers and counselor examine their feelings regarding the upcoming ter- 
mination and prepare themselves for the process. In a closed group, in 
Which the entire group terminates, the members do not have to exam- 
ine the issue of how the group will function without them, nor do they 
deal with feelings about leaving a vital process that continues after 
they are gone. Both of these areas are important in the process of 
termination from an open, ongoing group. 


Group members may discuss fear and pain regar 


i i Members 
i ften leads to sharing past experiences. 
apa remind each other of the 


how much they 


ding the loss of 


the group, 
May discuss the more exciting group events, 
Way they were, and give personal testimonials about 
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have been helped. The counselor must also deal with his feelings about 
separation. He is as vulnerable as the other group members and may 
facilitate the process of the group by disclosing his feelings. 


SUMMARY 


In a group that runs on a schedule the last meeting is fixed in advance. 
In other groups the approaching termination becomes apparent. Its 
approach raises a complex set of issues and demands. Near the end 
of the time members anticipate the loss and feel the need for closure. 
They make various attempts to deny the full impact of their separation. 

As members approach the last meetings, they spend some effort 
generating new interpretations of the problems. While noting successful 
events, they dwell on some of the group's failures. They reflect with 
chagrin that the hopes of realizing some goals are dwindling. It is not 
uncommon for one such goal to be an intimate relationship with the 
counselor. There is a pressure for the counselor to affirm the extraor- 
dinary quality of the group and to give it his blessings. 

Some stifled frustration, insecurity, and anger may emerge before 
termination. It may be that these feelings were unexpressed or unheeded 
throughout the group’s sessions, The resurgence of anxiety and hostility 
also serves as a distancing device preparatory to separation. Members 
Often withdraw by first expressing their negative feelings about others, 
then their positive feelings. 

They frequently insist that the group will never end, because each 
person will carry the group away with him. Although they did not ac- 
complish as much as they had hoped, they feel that knowing each other 
was significant, and they reflect on their roles and what they gave and 
received. They seek confirmation that their choice to join the group was 
a good one. They express positive feelings about the experience and 
thank one another for their contributions. They feel the results will be 
evident after the group is over and they are on their own. 
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Issues and Guidelines 
in Ethics and Training 


ROBERT ROSSBERG 


Organized group activities under the most widely imaginable labels 
have become a major social, therapeutic, and organizational activity in 
Our society. Experiences in groups are virtually everywhere and have 
appeared in almost every conceivable social setting. In addition to the 
traditional varieties of group therapy conducted in clinics, hospitals, 
educational settings and in private practice, it is possible to catalogue 
group activities in churches, businesses, and social clubs. One aston- 
ishing phenomenon is the elevation of the organized group activity, 
therapeutic or otherwise, to the status of “feature attraction” in many 
resort settings. The guests that flock to these vacation and recreation 
Centers seem perfectly happy to substitute the “weekend encounter” or 
the “self-help group” for their favorite rock group or comedian. 

One may conjecture about the reason for this amazing popularity of 
the group experience and offer explanations ranging all the way from 
the simplistic notion of a passing social fad to more subtle concerns 


about the breakdown of the American family and the concomitant 
atever the most thoughtful ex- 


Search for substitute primary groups. Wh r the most t 
Planation is found to be, the explosion of activities in this arena over 
the past several years must give rise to thoughts about the implications 


Of these activities for the well-being of the participant. 
th man’s experiencing aliena- 


One team iters suggests that “wi 
tion and ee as with his fellow man, the small group 
appeared to offer the ideal medium through which he could achieve this 
Closeness (Gazda et al., 1971, P- 637).” This widespread attempt to find 
'Ncreased intimacy and to alleviate loneliness in an environment per- 
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ceived as increasingly hostile and depersonalized is undoubtedly one 
explanation for the increasing popularity of the variety of group expe- 
riences offered to a receptive public. 

These newly available experiences evolved at a time when the mar- 
ketplace particularly welcomed such opportunities. A public, wary of 
formal approaches to treatment, responded with eager enthusiasm to 
the new product. In the first place, the new labels under which the 
experiences were offered were much more acceptable than more tradi- 
tional approaches to treatment under the labels of the various psycho- 
therapies sponsored by traditionally educated psychiatrists, psychoan- 
alysts and social workers. In addition, the latter treatments were 
frequently offered through agencies and institutions whose credibility 
and social acceptability were suspect. Now churches, businesses, edu- 
cational institutions, and recreational settings provided the opportunity 
for “growth” experiences, along with a reduction of the potential neg- 
ative stigma associated with some traditional forms and loci of treat- 
ment. Attending the new varieties of group growth experiences became 
a shared social experience with friends and family, an admirable per- 
Sonal asset rather than a potential social liability. The “Tuesday Night 
Group” became a focus for social conversation in peer groups. “My 
leader” or “my trainer” became a badge of honor worn proudly by 
housewives and businessmen alike. Couples’ groups developed new sig- 
nificance to marital communication. In short, changed labels, altered 


sponsorship, increased accessibility and the reduction of stigma brought 
many new adherents to group experiences. 
However, as one writer notes, 


there are dangers in all group encounters—groups are crucibles of in- 
tense emotional and intellectual reaction and one can never say exactly 
what will happen. It can be Said generally, however, that well-trained 
People are equipped to recognize and deal with problems (and successes) 


before, while, and after they happen, and that Ill-trained or untrained 
People often are not (Shostrom, 1972, p. 475). 


The question of training, 


control and the development of guidelines 
for providing help through g 


roups will be explored in this chapter—de- 
fining the issues, examining the origins and scope of the problems im- 
plied, and developing a set of guidelines that may be potentially useful 


to prospective group leaders. 
FUNCTION OF ETHICAL GUIDELINES 


It is certainly not possible to regulate and codify behavior dealing with 
the entire group movement. Some of it occurs outside the role of psy- 
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chology and counseling. Some of the activities are so close to the edge 
of the professional practice of the professions of psychology and coun- 
seling that practitioners at the fringe could easily disclaim adherence 
to any code of professional behavior. Nevertheless, professional prac- 
titioners bearing some allegiance to the helping professions might well 
be aided by attempts to provide guidelines for practice in this area. As 
Whiteley (1970) notes “specific ethical standards for those portions 
relevant to psychology and counseling ...are essential—to guide the 
Practicing professional, to inform the general public and potential cli- 
entele, and to indicate what aspects of the group movement are to be 
considered within the purview of the practicing psychologist (p. 62).” 

Ethical guidelines are particularly useful to practitioners in helping 
to resolve conflict situations that arise out of practice. They provide an 
outline for the implementation of the counselor’s responsibility to his 
or her clients and inform the latter of what legitimately may be expected 
from the professional offering service. They may help place specific 
Practices within the framework of the general objectives and goals of 
the profession and perhaps limit activities that are contrary to these 
goals. Ethical guidelines may also suggest approaches to practice that 
are consistent with social expectations and general codes of moral be- 
havior. Finally, they may offer some protection for the professional him- 
self by clearly stating the limits of professional practice in particular 


areas (Whiteley, 1970). 


Sources of Ethical Guidelines 
It should be made clear at the outset that guidelines, principles, and 
ethics derive from moral codes and social values. In our system of 
thought, the relativity of these moral codes and values is painfully ap- 
Parent. Along with Nagel (1960) the current authors reject the assump- 
tion “that there are absolute moral standards immune to revision, no 
matter what scientific study reveals, and binding upon all men at all 
times and in all cultures (p. 666).” f f 

Nagel’s notion implies that there are no unchanging ethic ‚Ve 
and moral codes that need permanently restrict behavior, limit op- 
tions, or circumscribe the possibilities for change in beliefs and be- 
havior. We can certainly subscribe to the ultimate implications of these 
Concepts; nevertheless, the issues of behavior confront us with the 
reality that men and women are continuously searching for the clio 
Of principles of “what ought to be,” and attempting to understan ha 
harness forces “that promote the good in human affairs, simply in indi- 
vidual human desires or ideals, or in social decisions (Faust, 1960, 


Pp. 669).” 
Absolute or Relative Standards. Men and women continuously 
Search for guiding principles to reach ultimate ideals of the common 


s, values, 
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good and the general welfare. In the course of this search they evolve 
principles, values, and moral codes, which, however temporary, guide 
their behavior. These, in turn, become codified into laws, folkways and 
mores or institutional procedures (Golightly, 1971). “A particular be- 
havior is good or right if it is consistent with the accepted norm (p. 
290).” The danger in this process is that the temporary nature of the 
codes of behavior is frequently forgotten and the notions of “good” and 
“right” are promoted to the status of absolutes which resist change un- 
til beliefs are changed by practice or, heaven forbid, by social or polit- 
ical revolution. 

Despite this tendency of human beings to solve ethical dilemmas 
“once and for all,” and an inclination to move toward absolute stan- 
dards, the answer does not lie in the rejection of codes of behavior. 
Rather, it lies in a recognition of the temporary status and the fragile 
and relativistic base from which such codes are derived and perhaps, 
most importantly, in a recognition of our uncertainty in these areas. 
“All of our terms of ultimate reference—'the public good’ with respect 
to society, for example, and ‘maturity’ or ‘adjustment’ to society with 
respect to the individual—have the same unsatisfactor 
of reference (Faust, 1960, p. 669).” 

The search for guiding 
reference, for common! 
the relationship of hum 


y ultimate point 


principles, for Satisfactory ultimate points of 
y accepted propositions and values regarding 
an beings to their world and universe has oc- 
Cupied theologians and philosophers for centuries; it is certainly be- 
yond the scope and competence of this brief discussion. We do not 
profess to be able to Provide answers, guidelines and resolutions to 
issues of this level of profundity. Indeed, the philosophical dilemma 
arising from a position of relativism is evident, as are the arguments of 
the critics of the relativistic position who posit that it may “engender a 
moral vacuum,” and that relativism itself may be elevated to the status 
of a religion (Peterson, 1970, p. 173). Nevertheless, we are more com- 
fortable with this position given the alternative of arguing the validity 
of universal and permanent values. 

Within the context of this position of relativism, however, “an eth- 
ical system or code of ethics is a guideline for action based upon com- 
monly held values (Peterson, 1970, p. 120).” Furthermore, these codes 
of ethics are generally reflective of values commonly held by the so- 
ciety, and represent an attempt to codify the Specific efforts of a given 
Profession to implement its own values within that framework. Profes- 
sional codes of ethics are generally a response to perceived social 
mandates from the society to specially qualified groups to implement 
particular elements of commonly held values. As Peterson (1970) notes, 
“Before a group can state an ethical code, it must first seek out com- 
monly agreed-upon underlying values and responsibilities (p. 120).” Vir- 
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tually every attempt to codify professional behavior in general and within 
the psychological helping professions in particular reflects this process. 

Conflicting Individual and Social Needs. On the surface this might 
appear to be rather simple. Certainly, on first examination, statements 
of first principles which deal with such issues as the unlimited poten- 
tiality of the individual, the right to maximum opportunities for freedom 
of choice, the imperative of self-determination for each individual seem 
hardly arguable and perhaps even benign in their implications. How- 
ever, these value commitments to maximizing human potentiality are 
not free of implicit conflict because the enthusiastic implementation of 
such values may sometimes conflict with issues of broader social needs 
and social imperatives. Implicit in this dilemma are the conflicting tend- 
encies in men and women to be completely free to search for self- 
actualization, self-determination and pleasure and at the same time to 
seek security, shelter, and comfort by establishing social institutions 
for protection from oneself and others. In our society, in particular, the 
conflict in the need and desire for collective responsibility and the need 
and desire for unfettered human freedom—both emanating from innate 
sources of motivation—lead to value conflict between individuals and 
groups, and individuals and institutions. In commenting on this tangled 
web of conflicting motives, Peterson (1970) offers the following observa- 


tion pertaining to ethical practice: 


This makes ethical matters problematic in counseling as long as one 
approaches them in a dualistic manner. There exist conflicting loyalties on 
the part of the counselor to the client, society, employing institution, the 
profession, and to himself. The subjectivism of the individual clashes 
with the objectivism of societal standards. Such conflicts can be resolved 
only by recourse to a framework of values. Although an ethical code may 
serve as a guideline, the final judgment rests upon the individual coun- 
selor, his values, and his perceptions of the axiological dilemma. To make 
such decisions requires great moral courage and integrity on the part of 


the counselor (p. 121). 


Indeed, one might also observe that despite the presence of ethical 
Codes of behavior, which frequently result from strenuous public efforts 
to provide guidelines to the professionally perplexed, the most impor- 
tant ethical decisions are present ones. These decisions are frequently 
made in lonely contemplation weighing the public and private costs 
and the agonizing comparison of equally attractive or unattractive alter- 
Natives. Values are only important when conflicts arise between one’s 
individual needs and his social responsibilities. Ethical guidelines, at 
best, can only serve as parameters of those value conflicts. The ulti- 
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mate decision to stand in one place or another, or on one ethical prin- 
ciple or another, is a highly personal matter. 


General Attempts at Evolving Ethical Guidelines 


Most professions ultimately evolve codes of ethics that provide guide- 
lines for practice. At best these codes attempt to provide broad stan- 
dards for practitioners and have as one of their major functions the pre- 
vention of obvious errors in practice. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association Code of Ethics 
(APGA Ethical Standards, Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1971) de- 
scribes the general characteristics deemed desirable for its membership 
and provides principles for practice in six general areas of concern: 
counseling, testing, research and publication, consulting and private 
Practice, personnel administration and Preparation for professional 
practice. In addition, the code offers some general principles to the 
professional to aid each person in defining the obligations and respon- 
sibilities that membership in that profession implies. 

Specifically, the code attempts to delineate the professional coun- 
selor’s responsibility to his profession, to his clients, to the institutions 
he serves, and to the general public. 

The American Psychological Association has also established a 
code of practice for its membership (American Psychologist, 1968, 23, 
5, 357-364). In many ways similar to the code promulgated by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, it too deals with broad 
responsibilities of the Psychologist to his profession, to his clients, to 
organizations and institutions that employ his services and to the gen- 
eral public. This code provides specific principles dealing with behavior 
of professionals relating to service to clients, testing, research and 
Publication, representation to the public, and general competence, 
among others. 

Both codes begin with a general statement of values that have con- 
siderable areas of agreement. For example, the Preamble to the Code 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association includes the gen- 
eral statement that the organization is “dedicated to service to society 
(and that) this service is committed to profound faith in the worth, dig- 
nity, and great potentiality of the individual human being (APGA Ethi- 
cal Standards, 1971).” Similarly, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion's Code of Ethical Standards states in part in its preamble that “the 
psychologist believes in the dignity and worth of the individual human 
being. He is committed to increasing man’s understanding of himself 
and others (Ethical Standards of Psychologists, 1968).” 

Following these general statements of values, the specific principles 
enunciated in both codes attempt to implement the general statements 
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in the specific areas of practice covered. They provide guidelines to 
those who provide counseling services, and may be useful starting points 
for consideration for practitioners who offer these services to groups of 
clients. Unfortunately, neither set of ethical standards deals specifically 
with the practice of group work. Both sets of standards were developed 
and disseminated before the group movement grew to its current state 
of popularity and specific mention of practice in groups is simply not 
covered. While it is possible to extrapolate guidelines and principles 
that may be applicable to group activities from these ethical codes, the 
fact remains that specific guidelines are lacking, and providing such 
guidelines constitutes a present important necessity for the fields of 
counseling and psychology. Just as the professions of counseling and 
psychology found it necessary to identify specific ground rules for prac- 
tice in counseling and testing, such guidelines now need to be devel- 
oped for those aspects of the group movement that are relevant to the 
practice of counseling and psychology. 


THE NEED FOR A CODE OF ETHICS FOR GROUP LEADERS 


A number of writers in the field have noted the proliferation of group 
practices that have become available to the general public in the past 
decade (Whiteley, 1970; Zimpfer, 1971; Gazda, 1971). Yalom (1970) notes 
that group practices in his own region of the country include “a be- 
wildering array of approaches: psychoanalytic groups, psychodrama 
groups, crisis groups, Synanon, Recovery, Inc., Alcoholics Anonymous, 
marital couples’ groups, marathon encounter groups, family therapy 
groups, traditional T-groups, personal growth T-groups, nude therapy 
groups, multimedia groups, nonverbal sensory awareness groups, and 
gestalt therapy groups (p. 6).” 

As is the case with any strong therapy, group experiences have the 
potential to help or to harm. In the wake of the popularity of the group 
movement, reports of both useful and harmful experiences have begun 
to filter back to practitioners in the field. Some of the literature has even 
begun to characterize reports of negative experiences with the group 
movement as a backlash (Gazda et al., 1971). 

In one survey of practice in which there were 164 respondents to a 
questionnaire, Gazda noted that while there were “only 20 reported 
violations of ethical practice on behavior” he was less concerned with 
the relatively small number of apparent violations than he was with 
their nature and with the potential “harm done to the participants as 
well as the damage done to the helping professions as a result of the 


‘bad press’ (Gazda et al., 1971, P. 639).” 
Among the violations reported by Gazda were the following: 
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1. “Encounter groups” conducted by a professor of counseling 
which students were “required to attend.” 


2. The use of drugs by group participants encouraged by a group 
leader. 


3. “Nude encounter groups with sexual experimentations” for new 
teachers in a school system. 
4. The onset of a psychotic episode in a participant in a group 


marathon during which the leader permitted abuse to be inflicted 
on the victim. 


5. No provision for follow-up in a sensitivity training group. 
6. A professional untrained in group work doing family group therapy 
as well as hypnosis as part of the experience. 


Parenthetically, it might be noted that the first of Gazda’s reported 
violations gave the current authors a few uncomfortable moments. AS 
part of the program for the education of counselors, students are en- 
couraged to participate in an activity—groups that actually foster 
growth. While students are informed of the existence of the experience 
at the time of their admission interview and tacit agreement to partici- 
pate in such activities is obtained, there does exist some concern as to 
whether the beginning students are fully aware of the implications of the 
activity and whether every precaution is always taken to prevent potential 
Psychological injury to the Participant in the activity. Many graduate 
training programs in counseling and psychology provide similar ex- 
periences for prospective counselors and clinicians. They are either 
explicitly or implicitly required. At the heart of this problem is the ques- 
tion of whether every effort is being exerted to make sure that they are 
ethically and professionally conducted. We are then led to ask, What 
are the ethical guidelines to be followed? Furthermore, if there is a 
degree of looseness within the university vis-a-vis these activities, what 
might be the nature of Practice in less controlled environments and in 


settings where professional peer pressure and support is less readily 
available? 


In this vein Lakin (1969) reports, 


It has come to my attention that there are inadequately prepared trainers 
who lead student groups on college campuses without supervision. Sev- 
eral eyewitness accounts of these groups suggest that highest value is 
Placed upon intensity of emotionality and on dramatic confrontations. 
Screening of Participants is virtually unknown and follow-up investigation 
of the effects of these groups is unheard of. Their leaders are usually 
individuals who have Participated in only one or two experiences them- 
Selves. Most disturbing of all, there is no sign that these leaders are aware 
of or concerned about their Professional limitations (p. 924). 
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The standards and codes of the American Psychological Association 
and the American Personnel and Guidance Association are fairly ex- 
plicit on the subject of counselor responsibility in the one-to-one coun- 
seling situation for maintaining conditions that protect the client's pri- 
vacy and well-being. The special dynamic nature of the group situation 
alters the balance of responsibility considerably. Zimpfer (1971) points 
out that 


In forming a group, a counselor yields some measure of his authority 
and control simply because he is outnumbered. If in addition he desires 
to distribute equitably the time for talking, his influence is straitened 
considerably further. If he also chooses to encourage the members to 
exchange feelings, offer feedback, and confront each other, he reduces 


his power even more (p. 283). 


The potential for negative effects on members in a group situation is 
much greater than in a one-to-one counseling situation precisely be- 
cause of the complex relationships within groups and the encourage- 
ment of participants to act as “quasi-counselors” for each other 
(Zimpfer, 1971). 

The nature of the group situation raises other dynamic issues that 
may have ethical implications. For example, how much protection of 
the group and the individual members should the leader maintain with 
respect to topics to be discussed, protection of silent members, or 
group pressures to conform to particular procedures and ideologies 
within the group? (Zimpfer, 1971). 

The issue of confidentiality in groups is assuredly more complicated 
than it is in individual counseling situations. The potential for violation 
of confidentiality is certainly multiplied by the number of participants 
in the group. Other issues in group practice that ultimately lead to the 
need for developing ethical guidelines include experimenting with new 
methods, the need for follow-up of group members, implications of 
training and education of leaders and the need to be explicit with 
respect to the ground rules of the particular group experience (Zimpfer, 
1971). 
The proliferation of group experiences and the variety of individuals 
who offer them to potential clients pose issues of public protection that 


need to be dealt with explicitly in terms O 
Shostrom (1972) points out, 


f ethical codes of practice. As 


The demand for group experience—whether in the form of actualization 
groups, as | call them, or T-groups, synanonlike attack-ins, sensitivity 
training groups, or marathons, nude and otherwise—has grown so tre- 
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mendously that there are not now enough trained psychologists, psychia- 
trists, or social workers to meet it directly. As a result, groups organized 
by lay leaders have proliferated. While some of these lay groups have 
honestly and efficiently fulfilled their almost miraculous promises, others 
have been useless, stupid, dangerous, corrupt, and even fatal. | shall make 
it clear that | am not arguing against lay leadership, but rather for lay 
leadership that has been trained in such a way that the public will be 
protected (p. 474). 


The professional psychologist or counselor, faced with a query from 
a member of the public who asks for “advice” concerning participation 
In a particular group experience, is left strictly on his own in rendering 
requests. There must necessarily 


Several writers have called for the creation of joint professional 
group practice. Lakin is 
his be done with regard to the issue of sensi- 
mmediate creation of a commission 
o investigate training practices, stan- 
‚and to recommend a code of ethics for 
accredited trainees (Lakin, 1969, p. 928).” 

e time has arrived “to distinguish be- 
» good and marginal practice. It is time to 
demand better standards of trainer development and preparation. It is 
assessment on the part of the training 


movement. The ‘state of the art’ and consumer welfare require it (Lakin, 


1970, p. 70).” 
Zimpfer (1971) points out ti 
stituted do not address them 
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Whiteley makes a similar point in noting that while the ethical 
standards and codes of ethical practice of both the American Psycho- 
logical Association and the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion provide useful guidelines for practice “they were not intended to 
provide, nor do they provide, specific standards relating to various 
aspects of groups (Whiteley, 1970, p. 63).” He proposes the establish- 
ment of study commissions within the organizations cited to establish 
“at a basic minimum” the areas of proper concern for these professions 
and standards of practice within that framework. 

Gazda’s proposal is much more ambitious than those cited above. 


He states: 


It would be ideal if such associations as APA, APGA, the NTE Institute, 
the American Group Psychotherapy Association, the American Society of 
Group Psychotherapy and Psychodrama, and the American Psychiatric 
Association could send representatives to a national conference for the 
purpose of reaching some consensus on definitions of group practices, 
on subsequent setting of goals, training or competencies required, and 
clientele to be served by each one, and on similar criteria which would 
lead to some mutual understandings among professionals of related dis- 
ciplines and would provide some guidelines for practitioners (Gazda et al., 


1971, p. 641). 


It seems reasonably clear that the unique and idiosyncratic substan- 
tive characteristics of the group work movement have created special 
Problems in the area of ethical practice. Current codes of ethical prac- 
tice and standards with the possible exception of the specific recom- 
Mendations of the National Training Laboratory do not deal with these 
issues. Hence, there is a need for the evolution of standards of prac- 


tice in this area of professional activity. 


Issues of Concern in Group Work 

The major areas of concern and the ethical issues of group work (White- 
ley, 1970; Zimpfer, 1971; Gazda et al., 1971; Olsen, 1971) are identified 
with fairly broad agreement in the literature. Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive listing is provided by Whiteley who suggests several critical 
areas that need to be studied and for which guidelines need to be de- 
Veloped: These are the matters of leadership, responsibility toward 
Participants, safeguards against injury, questions of process, confiden- 
tiality, informed consent, freedom of choice, and research considera- 
tions. Each of the areas will be examined in turn, the questions and 
issues involved in them will be considered, and an attempt made to 
formulate a set of tentative principles of practice to provide preliminary 


Quidelines for practitioners. 
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The Question of Leadership. The issue of leadership must be con- 
sidered primary in the hierarchy of concerns about ethical practices in 
groups. Groups deal with many issues in their lives but none is as 
widespread and significant as the nature of the leadership of a profes- 
sionally led group. Styles of leadership vary and philosophical and 
dynamic assumptions concerning leadership differ from individual to 
individual. However, one statement can be made without equivocation, 
namely, that groups are about the leadership and leaders more than 
they are about anything else. The leader is central to the process, irre- 
spective of his or her personal view of leadership. The primary and 
ultimate responsibility for what occurs in groups is centered on the 
leader, however eagerly or reluctantly he or she accepts this mantle. 
The fact of the leader’s presence, the act of offering service, places the 
leader in the position of valuing the activity proffered and bearing the 
major responsibility for what occurs in the group. The leader is the in- 
dispensable presence, the source of coveted approval, support, se- 
curity, safety, love, restrictions, limits, prohibitions and punishments. 
The leader may relinquish this responsibility to the group as a whole or 
to individuals in the group to a greater or lesser degree. He may be 
challenged, resisted, seduced, attacked, and even rejected over issues 
of leadership. However, the leader is the focus of all these dynamics, 
and learning occurs through mediation of his presence. More than 
anything else, groups are about leaders. 

These observations naturally lead to questions concerning the char- 
acteristics, training and responsibilities of group leaders. Are there 
specific personal characteristics of group leaders that can and ought 
to be identified? What kind of education and training is necessary and 
desirable for specific kinds of group experiences? Is it possible to legis- 
late and codify the ethical responsibilities of group leaders? 

The state of the art of group practice probably precludes general 
and universally applicable answers to these questions. Nevertheless, 
there are several Principles pertaining to those questions to which the 


authors subscribe, as well as a number of notions that warrant explana- 
tion. 


Leaders need to be educated about the particular service they are 


Offering through the medium of groups. This education involves formal 
and experiential elements to Prepare the potential leader to be mini- 
mally competent in his or her activity. [More about formal training ap- 
pears later in the chapter.] We agree wholeheartedly with Rosenbaum 
(1972) who observes that “enthusiasm is no substitute for thought 
(p. 511).” Prospective leaders need to be informed about group modal- 
ities through some formal process and need to have had the opportunity 
to evolve a theoretical rationale for Practice. “It is only when psycho- 
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therapists (counselors) are informed about their goals and the issues 
involved that group therapy (counseling) can be carried out effectively 
and honestly. No amount of technique gimmickry and quick appeals to 
the immediate experience will serve as a substitute for a theoretic 
rationale (Rosenbaum, 1972, p. 512).” 


Principle 1: Group leaders have a responsibility to develop a theoretical 
rationale for group practice which will enable them to identify the goals 


of their activity. 


This is consistent with Zimpfer’s position which maintains that the 
group leader “should have articulated a philosophical base and ratio- 
nale regarding interpersonal relationships that permit peer and group 
activity to be an important part of the growth/change process (Zimpfer, 
1971, p. 280).” Endorsement of “the maintenance of high standards of 
Professional competence” by Olsen (1971) also concurs with this prin- 
ciple. The position of the American Psychological Association with 
respect to conducting growth groups (APA, 1973) and the standards of 
the National Training Laboratory (NTL, 1972) run parallel to this prin- 
ciple. 


In effect, the principle endorses the notion that there are both cog- 


nitive and experiential aspects to group work practice. It makes it an 
ethical imperative that professional practitioners know “why” they are 
functioning in specific ways and with specific goals in addition to knowing 
“how” to provide the experience. The principle is consistent with the 
idea, the source of which has long since disappeared from view, that 
“feeling good is not enough.” This position is exemplified by the state- 
ment that only through the cognitive integration occurring through 
dialogue can learning occur. “Both the experiential and the cognitive 
integration are necessary for effective learning (Dreyfus & Kremenliev, 
1972, p. 503).” This is certainly true for group experiences and makes it 
necessary for the group leader to be capable of providing that 
integration. 

responsibility to limit their group 


Principle 2: Group leaders have a 
o 3 petence and skills and to reveal 


Practice to developed levels of com 
these limits to clients. 

Implicit in this principle is the imperative that all who offer a 
through groups need specific education and training in the tec En 
Of those proffered services, and that only those ee 
cally held by the leader are to be implemented in this mad spas 
tice. A further obligation is also implied: to disclose the nature o hr 
competence to the participants in this particular group experience 3 i 
in addition, to stay within the limits of that competence in prac ice. 
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Principle 3: Group leaders have the responsibility to be familiar with 
the standards and codes of ethical behavior of their parent professional 
organization and to apply them, where appropriate, to group practice. 


While published codes, as indicated earlier, do not deal specifically 
with issues pertaining to group practice, the general principles in them 
do apply to general professional practice and have specific application 
in a variety of situations. 


Principle 4: Group leaders should be relatively congruent and stable 
individuals, free from gross pathology and with developed insight into 
their own unique characteristics and needs. 


The unique nature of the group situation places more complex and 
subtle personal demands on the group leader than does the traditional 
One-to-one counseling situation. The assaults on the leader’s ego may 
be more frequent, persistent and, by virtue of the number of group mem- 
bers, probably more potent than in traditional one-to-one situations. 
Consequently, the group leader must have demonstrated by prior par- 
ticipation in similar experiences and by Carefully scrutinized behavior 
in training, that he or she has the personal stability and strength to cope 
with the special stress that devolves upon the leader in the group sit- 
uation. 

In short, the position taken is that the group leader who offers ser- 
vice in a field that comes under the rubric of the professional practice 
of counseling and/or Psychology should present levels of education 
commensurate with the services offered; he or she should have de- 
veloped a rationale for that practice based on appropriate cognitive and 
experiential training; the leader should be able to articulate the goals 
and limits of that practice and, in general, be obliged to function within 
the framework of the ethical codes and standards of the parent pro- 
fession. Finally, it is our conviction that the group leader must demon- 
strate the personal strength and stability to function consistently and 
effectively in implementing the Stated goals of the proffered services. 

Participants. It is conceivable that there are appropriate groups 
for every potential participant. The literature is replete with references 
to groups conducted in institutions whose residents are among the 
most seriously Psychologically ill in our Society, as well as to short-term 


able to the potential Participants. 
implemented to ensure the latter: 
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Principle 5: Potential group members should be screened to ensure that 
they are capable of benefiting from the particular experience offered. 


The APA Guidelines for Psychologists Conducting Growth Groups 
(1973) suggests that “a screening interview should be conducted by the 
group leader prior to the acceptance of any participant. It is the respon- 
sibility of the leader to screen out those individuals for whom he or she 
judges the group experience to be inappropriate (p. 933).” Other writers 
also recommend a screening procedure to ensure that there is congru- 
ence between the potential experience and the participants (Olsen, 
1971; Zimpfer, 1971; Gazda, 1971). 

The National Training Laboratory, which specifically defines the 
goal and objectives of group experiences offered under its sponsorship, 
precisely delineates both the circumstances and the characteristics of 
individuals that would preclude participation. This list includes partici- 
pants who are required to attend based on someone else's demand, 
individuals whose goal is to alleviate emotional illness, or those who 
are particularly susceptible to stress situations. In the published 
Standards of the NTL is the specific statement that “to the limited ex- 
tent that personal difficulties are predictable and screening procedures 
make it possible, prospective participants should be screened for 
these conditions (NTL, 1972, p. 523).” 

Another issue with respect to participants deals with the particular 
nature of the grouping. Gazda makes the point that “special considera- 
tion must be given to methods of grouping individuals for training and 
treatment. For example, the degree of risk involved in working with 
close associates such as superiors and subordinates may preclude the 
potential benefits of such a group if adequate safeguards are not estab- 


lished (Gazda et al., 1971, p. 642).” 
normal relation- 


Principle 6: If participants include individuals whose 
educational, and 


Ships involve extragroup contact such as employment, tions 
even personal relationships, safeguards should be taken to minimize the 


risks of “spillover” from the group experiences. 


One of the safeguards implicit in Principle Six deals with the experi- 
ence of the participant after separation from the group or following the 
termination of the group process. This may involve what Olsen refers 
to as “necessary follow-up and assistance to protect member welfare 
(Olsen, 1971, p. 288).” It implies that responsibility to the participant is 
Not limited to the actual meeting time of the group but rather that the 
welfare of individual members may, On occasion, call for assistance 
Outside the group through consultation and/or referral. In addition, it 
also implies that the leader must be available to evaluate the impact of 
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the experience on individual members outside the group and after the 
group is terminated. 


Principle 7: The welfare of participants should be protected by assuring 
adequate follow-up efforts, which include making available relevant 
consulting and referral sources. Responsibility for Participant welfare 
does not necessarily end at the point of termination of the group. 


The relevant ethical issues with respect to participants deal pri- 
marily with client welfare. To ensure the latter, ethical guidelines con- 
cerned with screening, issues of grouping, and follow-up need to be 
implemented. 

Limits of Permissible Behavior in the Group Process. A great va- 
riety of activities are currently conducted under the rubric of group 
behaviors. Many of them are of debatable value, although each is 
offered under the guise of a rationale leading to Personal growth. Some 
of these include within the process a degree of verbal and physical 
abuse, Others encourage physical contact, including sexual explora- 
tory behavior, under the rationale of individual growth and “finding 
techniques actually do pro- 
» the current authors believe 


some potentially harmful nonverbal meth 
(Gazda et al., 1971, p. 642),” Olsen (1971) makes the point in his sug- 
gested code of ethics that it is the leader's responsibility to show a 
“sensible regard for the social codes, moral expectations, and laws 
that set limits on the behavior of one individual toward another (p. 288).” 


ods and physical contacts 


Principle 8: In general, Professionally 
the process to those verbal and nonverb, 


growth behavior among individuals, to us they 
acceptability. In addition, defining “excessive” 
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p situation without a 
reasonable expectation that it will aid in his growth process. 
Confidentiality. In the traditional one-to-one counseling situations 
the issue of confidentiality pertains primarily to the counselor's be- 
havior in maintaining the privacy of the consulting room. The content 
is the property of the client and his expectation is that the counselor 
will treat the shared knowledge with respect and discretion. Existing 
ethical codes prescribe limitations on confidential behavior for the 
counselor and even carry with them potential sanctions for violators 
through the actions of appropriate ethical practices committees. While 
these sanctions are admittedly weak and rarely enforced, the situation 
with regard to confidentiality in the one-to-one situation seems incredi- 
bly simple as compared to the same issue with regard to group ap- 
Proaches. Olsen (1971) notes that “while the leader can vouch only for 
his respect for confidentiality in the group, he must inform the members 
of their responsibility for confidentiality, and also make them aware that 
he cannot speak for anyone other than himself (p. 288).” 
The problem is undoubtedly a difficult one to resolve and implement. 
As Whiteley (1970) notes “sanctions on group participants through the 
Profession don’t exist as they do on the counselor (p. 63).” Neverthe- 
less, attempts should be made at appropriate times during the group 
Process to deal with the issue of confidentiality and to discuss frankly 
all of the ramifications and issues involved in responsible maintenance 
Of confidentiality, as well as the potential violations of the privacy of in- 
dividual members that may result from their participation in the group 


Process. 


Principle 9: Every effort should be made to ensure the maximum privacy 
iscussion of the 


Of participants in the group process by appropriate di 

Principles, needs and implications of the concept of confidentiality. 
Leaders should frankly confront the fact that they are able to guarantee 
Only their own commitment to the privacy of group discussions. 


The Issue of Informed Consent. Virtually all participation in group 


experiences is “voluntary.” That is, the participant generally appears 
ticipate in the activity. For 


Of his or her own volition and agrees to par 
many practitioners, the fact that no coercion was used to obtain par- 
ticipants absolves the leader of responsibility for further explanation 
Of the implications of that involvement to the participants. Much more 


Needs to be done to ensure that the prospective participants fully 
t. The very fact that the ser- 


Understand the nature of their commitmen ai 
vice is offered places this special responsibility on the practitioner and 
ery least, the full implications 


the institution he or she represents. At the V ; 
and nature of the potential experiences must be explored during the 
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screening and orientation process. The leader must be convinced that 
the potential group member truly understands all that may be involved 
in the process and that the leader has provided as much information 
as possible about the conditions of treatment before any assumption 
regarding informed consent may be made. 


Principle 10: In general, group practice should be limited to volunteer 
participants who have had ample opportunity to obtain information con- 
cerning the process and to evaluate the implications of their own par- 
ticipation, and are thereby able to make a commitment from as fully 
informed a vantage point as possible. 


There is a corollary issue to the above principle: Some groups, orga- 
nized particularly for the Purpose of education and training are not, 
Strictly speaking, voluntary. This aspect of the education program for 


Prospective psychologists, Counselors, social workers and other helpers 
is undoubtedly discussed 


When is an individual fr i nn 
f ee to withdraw fro 
group experience? Obviously, in some absolute sense, one could an- 
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the first place. We already have indicated an important limitation on the 
freedom not to participate in the case of so-called required or compul- 
sory groups. In one instance, that of education or training, a rationale 
for the restriction of freedom has been stated. There are other settings, 
such as employment situations, mental hospitals, prisons, even in so- 
ciety at large, where the perceived pressure to join in such activities is 
Powerful and difficult for individuals to resist. Certainly, during the 
Screening process, the leader has an obligation to determine if the 
Potential client is truly exercising freedom of choice in the matter, and 
the leader-screener has an obligation to aid the client in making the 
decision. Actually, Principle Five, which deals with screening proce- 
dures, covers by implication the issue of freedom of choice at the point 
of entering the group process. Principle Ten, which deals with the mat- 
ter of informed consent is even more explicit on this issue of freedom. 
There does remain, however, the issue of separation from the group 
and the actual freedom of choice provided the group member to exer- 
cise such freedom. Closed groups obviously will exert pressure on 
members to remain in the setting. Subtle pressures may emanate 
from both group members and the leader to block the flight of a mem- 
ber. One writer believes that each client has the “right to withdraw 
from any given activity or from the group itself without being exposed 
to pressure from the group members or leadership.” In addition, to fully 
implement this right to free choice the individual must not be subjected 
or “threatened by humiliation, reprisal, rejection or ridicule (Whiteley, 
1970, p. 64).” In general, the current authors endorse this position. 


Principle 11: Each participant should have the right to exercise com- 
plete freedom of choice with respect to participation in particular group 
activities or to separation from the group. This right of the individual 
participant shall be exercised free of undue pressure from the group 


leader or other group members. 


A clarifying comment is probably in order with respect to what con- 
stitutes “undue pressure.” Certainly, we are aware that resistance, sit- 
uational stress, and traumatic occurrences may lead a client to express 
a desire to withdraw from the group. If the leader determines that the 
latter ig the case and reasonable efforts have been extended to have the 
individual continue, the leader is obligated to aid the client to separate 
from the group with the least possible damage to that client. Of course, 
if the leader feels that it is in the best interests of the client to withdraw 
from the group there is no issue for the leader. Even in this situation, 
however, he may need to act to protect the client’s right to freedom of 
choice and to freedom from continuing pressure outside the group from 
the other members or from the community in which the activity is being 
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conducted. In the final analysis, whatever the leader judges to be the 
therapeutic impact of the act of withdrawal on the client, the client’s 
ultimate right to freedom of choice must be implemented. 
Accountability, Effectiveness and Research. Group practice is an 
evolving activity that ought to be subject to refinement and restructur- 
ing. Also, some evaluation of the effectiveness of the activity is an ethi- 
cal concern of institutions and practitioners supporting such activities. 


Principle 12: Individuals and institutions that offer and support group 
activities have the obligation to evaluate those activities periodically. 
Furthermore, those professionals and institutions have an obligation to 
participate in research activities designed to reform and refine practice 
and to determine the effectiveness of variations in practice. 


This principle is largely self-explanatory. It follows from the assump- 
tions stated above. 


Summing Up the Guidelines 


The guidelines enunciated here provide very broad parameters for the 
ethical and professional conduct of groups. They have been presented 
in the context of existing issues and standards of professional practice 


in this area, and the relativistic and tentative nature of such guidelines 
have been indicated. 


Despite the latter, some guidin 
presented here are deemed to be 
Professional practice in this area. 


g principles are necessary and those 
minimally essential for ethically sound 


Issues in the Education and Training of the Group Leader 
The first three Principles developed earlier in the chapter with respect 
to ethical guidelines governing group practice [see pp. 435-436] are 
directly concerned with the education and training of the leader. In a 
very real sense this is the foundation of ethical group practice. Cer- 
tainly the matter of competence relates quite specifically to profession- 
ally sound group leadership, and insight into the personal limitations of 
that competence can only derive from familiarity with the skills neces- 
Sary to function as a Successful group leader. 

To ensure minimally competent Professional group leadership, the 


following framework for the education and training of group leaders is 
proposed. 


The Foundations. 
foundation in individua 
pinning of successful 
techniques approach 
ing the position that 


The position of the current authors is that a firm 
I approaches to Counseling is a necessary under- 
group practice. While many practitioners of group 
the modality from a variety of viewpoints, includ- 
group practice is quite different in orientation and 
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objectives from individual counseling and psychotherapy, our stand on 
this issue is much more traditional. 

A thorough grounding in personality dynamics, human development, 
psychopathology, and the process of human socialization, which under- 
girds individual practice in this area, is also necessary background for 
successful group practice. In addition, thorough understanding of and 
experience in individual approaches to counseling and psychotherapy 
is a necessary prerequisite to most successful training in group ap- 
proaches to human intervention. Certainly, as indicated earlier in the 
text, the dynamics of group counseling and psychotherapy are different 
and more complex than those of individual approaches; it is precisely 
for that reason that we take the position we do with regard to this 
foundation of training. 

Issues of selection and retention, understanding of individual be- 
havior, and unique needs of individuals in groups are predicated on an 
understanding of the individual group members. Special personal prob- 
lems, as they arise, are similarly dependent on the understanding of 
personality dynamics and even psychopathology. Consequently, didac- 
tic and experiential training in group counseling and psychotherapy 
must be superimposed on a firm professional grounding in individual 
approaches to counseling and psychotherapy. 

Didactic Training. Keeping in mind that most, if not all, practi- 
tioners in this field are continually adding to their repertory of skills by 
obtaining additional training in the area of group practice, a minimum 
didactic education for human intervention specialists in the area of 


group practice can be outlined. 


First, practitioners should be familiar with the basic literature in the 


field of group dynamics. This would include rather extensive coverage 
of the areas of group formation, the process of group development, 
leadership, group membership and the material generally covered under 
the rubric of dynamics, styles, and impact of permanent and temporary 
groups in contemporary society. : 
Much of this material is specifically unrelated to group counseling 
and psychotherapy, and much more generally concerned with the mr 
of primary and secondary groups on the lives of people in general. 
However, since group counseling and psychotherapy are viewed as e 
uniquely designed intervention process which utilizes nee! o 
group processes already in existence In society, some basic un er- 
standing of general group dynamics is necessary for practitioners In 


this field. En f 

A second major focus of didactic training in this area deals with the 
theoretical issues inherent in the application of theory and techniques to 
the actual process of group counseling and psychotherapy. For exam- 
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ple, an orientation to the varieties of group approaches to treatment is 
certainly indicated, including reasonably thorough grounding in the 
various theoretical options available to prospective practitioners. 

This does not mean that a group counselor or psychotherapist may 
not opt for a specific theoretical orientation; quite the contrary; if it is 
consistent and congruent with the practitioner’s basic philosophy and 
assumptions about human behavior, this is a desirable ultimate out- 
come. However, an orientation to the wide variety of theoretical possi- 
bilities that exist in this field should be included in the didactic experi- 
ence. 

Following the generic orientation to group dynamics and the theo- 
retical orientation to practice in the field, didactic training should then 
deal with the specific issues and problems of practice that face the 
prospective counselor or therapist. Discussions concerning the tech- 
niques and problems of selecting members for the group, starting 
and maintaining a group, problems of leadership, issues dealing with 
subgroup dynamics, nonverbal communications, silence in the group, 
acting out behavior by members of the group, transference and counter- 
transference phenomena, and termination of group sessions need to be 
taken up in the training period. In addition, special settings bring forth 
other didactic issues, including open or closed groups, attendance, 
goals of the group experience and the like. These topics may be dealt 
with both in terms of the theoretical implications of the issues and the 
specific techniques to be employed by the practitioners. 

Finally, didactic training should include some approaches to the 


evaluation of the group process. Some background and understanding 
of the effectiveness of local ex 


training should attempt to relat 


development, and the relati 
pervised practice is recip 

Ideally, 
concurrentl 
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able, a concurrent model of didactic training and supervised practice 
would maximize the reciprocal nature of that relationship. Furthermore, 
supervised practice may proceed through a series of developmental 
plateaus concurrent with didactic learning. For example, the prospec- 
tive group leader might progress developmentally from group member, 
to observer, to coleader and finally to full leader status. 

At each step, opportunities for integrating content and experience 
should be provided through the supervision process, although the pro- 
cess may take somewhat different forms at various stages of practical 
experience. As an example, integration at the group member stage may 
be accomplished by having the student relate her theoretical learning 
to her personal experiences through a series of academic exercises. 
Integration at the observer or coleader stage may be accomplished 
under the supervision of the group leader. Finally, integration during 
the instance of first full responsibility for the leadership of a group may 
be accomplished by intensive one-to-one supervision by a preceptor 
designated for this purpose. 

To sum up, supervised pr 
opment of group counseling and psyc 
it should be integrated with didactic training 
experiences which ensure the developmental and reciprocal natur‘ 
that process. 

Personal Participation in a Group Experience. Obviously, one need 
not participate personally in every possible human experience to be 
expert in any given area. One can point to the obstetrician who has 
never given birth or the neurosurgeon who has never had a tumor 
removed, to say nothing of the observation by an unknown wag that 
Chickens know considerably less about omelettes than do human be- 
ings. Nonetheless, where possible and logical, experiencing that pro- 
cess for which one is later responsible, may have a salutary educational 
impact on the practitioner. The viewpoint taken here is that participation 
in a group counseling or therapy group, or even in a development 
group, has the positive effect of providing the prospective group leader 
with a view of the process from the “other side of the desk.” There is 
also the added benefit of increased self-knowledge and insight that 
such an experience may engender. Finally, this experience is a first 
developmental step in the supervisory process as outlined above. For 
these reasons, personal participation in a group experience is strongly 
recommended as a necessary part of training for prospective group 


leaders. 
Continuous Learning and Growth. It goes without saying that even 
and experience as outlined 


after completing a sequence of education 2 
above, there is a need for continued attention to refinement of skills and 


updating of knowledge in this field. 


actice is certainly necessary in the devel- 
hotherapy skills. More important, 
through a series of planned 
e of 
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Attendance at workshops for this purpose, membership in appro- 
priate professional organizations, and a periodic return to the supervi- 
sory process may help ensure continued development of professional 
competence in group counseling and psychotherapy. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has outlined the imperatives to ethical practice for those 
who practice group counseling and psychotherapy. While there are gen- 
eral ethical standards governing professional practice in counseling 
and psychology, the special nature of this area of practice make it 
necessary to explore ancillary ethical principles of practice. These 
have been presented as a series of ethical principles of practice for 
group practitioners. 

The point has been made that part of the ethical imperatives in- 
volves the matter of Professional competence. It is hoped that the para- 
digm of education and training developed here will ensure minimum 


Professional competence and, hence, compliance with the principles 
enunciated. 
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